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CHAPTER L 

It is towards the close of a long bright 
day in June, that a young collegian enters, 
somewhat hastily, the courtyard of an inn 
on the outskirts of an English university 
town. 

“Halloo there I” he calls sharply to a 
skulking ostler, who recognizes him with a 
touch of the forelock; “bring my horse 
round, will you, and be quick about UP* 

As the ostler disappears to obey his 
orders the young man leans lazily against 
the stable wall, and the traces of some 
secret care or annoyance are very visible 
upon his countenance. He ought to possess 
neither, for he is young, good-looking, 
affluent, and of high birth, being the 
second son of the Earl of Norham; but 
what charm is there to make even earls* 
sons invulnerable against the effects of the 
woes which they create for themselves? 
A few months back, Eric Keir almost be¬ 
lieved that the world was made for him 
and men in the same position as himself; 
to-day, he would give the world, were it 
his own, to be able to retrace his steps, and 
undo that which is irremediable. And yet 
he has not completed his two-and-twentieth 
year! 

As the ostler brings his horse—a fine bay 
animal of some value—up to his side, Eric 
Keir starts as though he had been dream¬ 
ing, and seizing the reins abruptly, is about 
to spring into the saddle. His foot, how¬ 
ever, has but reached the stirrup, when he 
is accosted from the other side: 

“Why, Keir, old fellow, what an age it 
is since we met! Where have you been 
hiding yourself? I seem to have seen 
scarcely anything of you during the whole 
term.** And the hand of Saville Moxou, a 
fellow-student, though not at the same 
college, is thrust forward eagerly to take 
his own. 

At which Eric Keir descends to earth 
again, with an appearance of being less 
pleased than embarrassed at this encounter 
with his friend, who is, moreover, inti¬ 
mately acquainted with all the members of 
his family. 

“ If you have not seen me, Moxon, it is 


your own fault,” he replies, moodily; “ for 
you know where to find me when I am at 
home.” 

“ Ahl exactly so, my dear fellow—when 
you are at home; but have you any distinct 
recollection of when you last practised that 
rather negative virtue? For my part, I 
can affirm that you have sported the oak 
on, at least, a dozen occasions during the 
last two months, when I have been desir¬ 
ous of palming my irreproachable company 
upon you. What do you do with yourself 
out of college hours ?” 

At this question, innocent though it ap¬ 
pears, Keir visibly reddens, and then tries 
to cover his confusion by a rough answer: 

“ Much the same as you do, I suppose; 
much the same as every man does who is 
condemned to be cooped up for three parts 
of the year in this musty old town. Try to 
forget that there is such a place.” 

But Saville Moxon is not to be put out of 
temper so easily. 

“ By riding out of it, as you are going to 
do now,” he says, with a light laugh, as he 
lays his hand upon the horse’s mane. 
“ Where are you bound to, Eric ?” 

“What business is that of yours?” is 
trembling upon the lips of Eric Keir; but 
he represses the inclination to utter it, 
and substitutes the answer, “Nowhere in 
particular.** 

“ Then don’t let me detain you. I want 
to speak to you, but I can walk by your 
side a little way; or, stay. I dare say they 
have an animal in the stables they can let 
me have, and we’ll take a gallop together, 
as we used to do in the old days, Keir.” 

But to this proposal Eric Keir appears 
anything but agreeable. 

“By no means,” he rejoins, hastily. 
“ At least, I know they have nothing you 
would care to mount, and I am quite at 
your service, Moxon, if you wish to speak 
to me. Here, ostler, hold my horse!” 

“But why should I keep you from your 
ride?” 

“Because I prefer it; prefer, that is to 
say, speaking to a friend quietly to howling 
at him across the road. Let us turn out of 
this courtyard, where every wall has ears, 
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and every window a pair of eyes. And 
now what is your business with me ?” 

The young men have gained the road by 
this time, which is sufficiently removed 
from the town to be very dusty, and shaded 
by leafy trees. 

“ Who would ever have thought of meet¬ 
ing you out here, Keir?” is Moxon’8 first 
remark. “And how long is it since you 
developed a taste for country lanes and 
hedges ?” 

“I don’t admire quickset hedges more 
than I ever did; but when a man rides for 
exercise, one direction is as good as 
another.” 

“But what induced you to remove your 
horse from Tumliill’s? Didn’t they do 
justice to him?” 

“Well—yes,” in a hesitating m anne r. 
“I had no particular fault to find with 
them; but these stables are more con¬ 
venient.” 

“ Less so, I should have imagined. Why, 
you have nearly a mile more to walk to 
them.” 

“ Perhaps I like walking; anyway, that’s 
my business. What’s yours ?” 

At this curt rejoinder, Saville Moxon 
turns round and regards him steadily in 
the face. 

“What is the matter, Keir?” he says, 
kindly. “Are you ill? And, now I come 
to look at you, you have certainly grown 
much thinner since I saw you last, and, if 
you were not such a lazy fellow, I should 
say you had been overworking yourself.” 

To which Keir responds, with a harsh 
laugh: 

“ Yes, Moxon, that’s it—too much study. 
It’s an awfully had thing for young fel¬ 
lows of our age; so trying to the constitu¬ 
tion. Ha! ha 1 ha P’ 

“But you really don’t look yourself, 
Keir, for all that. I am afraid you must 
have been living too fast. Don’t do it, 
dear old fellow, for all our sakes.” 

The affectionate tone touches some chord 
in Eric Keir’s heart, and he answers, al¬ 
most humbly: 

“Indeed, I have not been living fast, 
Moxon; on the contrary, I think I have 
been keeping better hours this term than 
usual. One comes so soon to the convic¬ 
tion that all that kind of thing is not only 
degrading, but wrong. Yet one may have 
troubles, nevertheless. How are all your 
people at home?” 


“Very well indeed, thank you; and that 
brings me to the subject of my business 
with you. It is odd I should have met you 
this afternoon, considering how much sep¬ 
arated we have been of late; for if I had 
not done so, I should have been obliged to 
write.” 

“What about?” 

“I had a letter from your brother 
Muiraven this morning.” 

“Ah! more than I had; it’s seldom 
either of them honor me.” 

“Perhaps they despair of finding you— 
as I almost began to do. Any way, Lord 
Muiraven’s letter concerns you as much as 
myself. He wants us to join lii™ in a 
walking tour.” 

“When?” 

“ During the vacation, of course.” 

“Where to?” 

“ Brittany, I believe.” 

“I can’t go.” 

“Why not? It will be a jolly change 
for you. And my brother Allck is most 
anxious to be of the party. Fancy what 
fun we four should have! It would seem 
like the old schooldays coming over again.” 

“When we were always together, and 
always in scrapes,” Keir interrupts, eager¬ 
ly. “ I should like to go.” 

“What is there to prevent you?” 

“ O, I don’t know—nothing in particular 
—only I don’t fancy it will be such fun as 
you imagine; these tours turn out such 
awful failures sometimes; besides—” 
“Besides what?” 

“It will he a great expense, and I’m 
rather out of pocket this term.” 

“ That is no obstacle, for you are to go 
as Muiraven’s guest. He says especially— 
let me see, where is the letter?” producing 
it from his pocket as he speaks. “ Ah, here 
it is: 4 Tell Eric he is to be my guest, and 
so are you’—though, for the matter of 
that,” continues Moxon, as he refolds the 
letter and puts it in the envelop, “my ac¬ 
cepting his offer, and your accepting it, 
are two very different things.” 

“ I can’t go, nevertheless, and you may 
write and tell him so.” 

“You had better write yourself, Keir; 
you may be able to give your brother the 
reason, which you refuse to me.” 

After this, they pace up and down for a 
few minutes in silence; minutes which ap¬ 
pear long to Eric Keir, for he pulls out his 
watch meanwhile to ascertain the hour. 
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“Keir, are you in debt?” says Moxon. 

“Not a penny; or, at all events, not a 
penny that I shall be unable to pay upon 
demand. Has any one been informing you 
to the contrary?” 

“No one; it was but a surmise. I hope 
then—I hope there is no truth in the rumor 
that has reached me, that you find more 
charms in. a certain little village not twenty 
miles from Oxford, than in anything the 
old town contains ?” 

Saville Moxon is hardly prepared for the 
effect which his words produce; for Eric 
Heir stops short upon the country path 
which they are traversing, and the veins 
rise upon his forehead, and his whole face 
darkens and changes beneath the passion 
which he cannot help exhibiting, although 
he is too courteous to give vent to it with¬ 
out further cause. 

“Whatvillage?” he demands, quickly. 

“ Fretterley!” 

Then the knowledge that he is in the 
wrong, and gossip in the right, and that 
something he is very anxious to keep secret 
is on the verge of being discovered, gets 
the better of Eric Keiris discretion, and he 
flares out in an impetuous manner, very 
much in character with his quick impulsive 
nature: 

“ And what the d—1 do your confounded 
friends mean by meddling in my affairs ?” 

“Who said they were friends of mine?” 
retorts Moxon. And the laugh with which 
he says it is as oil cast on the flame of Eric 
Keir's wrath. 

“I will allow of no interference with 
anything I choose to do or say. I am not a 
child, to be followed, and gaped at, and 
cackled about by a parcel of old women in 
breeches; and you may tell your informant 
so, from me, as soon as you please.” 

“ Keir, this is folly, and you know it. 
Eretterley and its doings are too near at 
hand to escape all observation, and the 
fact of your visiting there, and the vicar of 
the parish having three very pretty daugh¬ 
ters, is quite sufficient to set the gossips 
talking, but not to provoke such an ebulli¬ 
tion of anger from yourself.” 

“ I don’t care a fig about the vicar or his 
daughters either; but I do care to hear that 
I can’t ride a mile in one direction or 
another without all Oxford talking of it. 
1 hate that style of feminine cackle which 
some of the fellows of the college have 
taken up, and I say again, that they are a 


set of confounded meddlers, and if I catch 
any one of them prying into my concerns, 
I wont leave him a whole bone in his 
body!” 

“You are childish!” exclaims Moxon. 
“As X repeated the report, Keir, I suppose 
I am one of the ‘confounded meddlers’ 
you allude to, and it may not be safe for 
me to remain longer in your company; and 
so, good day to you, and a better spirit 
when we meet again.” And turning ab¬ 
ruptly from him, he commences to walk in 
the direction of the town. But slowly, and 
somewhat sadly; for he has known Erie 
Keir from boyhood, and, imperious as he is 
with strangers, it is not often he exhibits 
the worst side of his character to his 
friends. 

For a moment—whilst pride and justice 
are struggling for the mastery within him— 
Eric looks at the retreating figure, and 
then, with sudden impulse, he strides has¬ 
tily after Moxon, and tenders him his 
hand. 

“Forgive me, Saville! I was wrong—I 
hardly knew what I was saying.” 

“ I was sure you would confess it, sooner 
or later, Eric; your faults are all upon the 
surface.” 

And then they shake hands heartily, and 
feel themselves again, 

“But about this Fretterley business,” 
says Eric, after a slight hesitation; “stop 
the gossip as much as lies in your power, 
there’s a good fellow! For I swear to you 
I have no more intention of making love to 
the vicar’s daughters than I have to the 
vicar himself.” 

“I never supposed you had; but when 
young and fashionable men persist in fre¬ 
quenting one locality, the lookers-on will 
draw their inferences. We are not all earl’s 
sons, remember, Eric, and you dwell in the 
light of an unenviable notoriety.” 

“Unenviable indeed, if one’s footsteps 
are to be dogged! And fancy what my 
father would say if such a rumor reached 
his ears!” 

“He would think nothing of it, Keir. 
He knows that you love him too well to 
dream of making a mesalliance .” 

“ Who talks of a mesalliancef” interposes 
the other, hurriedly. 

“Myself alone. The vicar’s daughters, 
though exceedingly handsome, and, no 
doubt, very amiable girls, are not in the 
position of life from which Lord Norham 
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expects you to choose a wife. He thinks a 
great deal of you, Eric.” 

“More’s the pity; he had much better 
build his hopes on Muiraven or CeciL” 

“O, Cecil will never marry! Young as 
he is, he is marked out for a bachelor. 
And as for Muiraven, he will, in all proba¬ 
bility, have to sacrifice his private instincts 
to public interests. Besides ”—in a lowered 
voice—“ you should never forget that, were 
anything to happen to Muiraven, the hopes 
of the family would be set upon you.” 

“Don’t talk such nonsense, Moxon. 
Muiraven’s life is worth ten of mine, thank 
God! and Cecil and I mean to preserve our 
liberty intact, and leave marriage for the 
young and the gay; yourself, par example.” 

“ Call a poor devil who has nothing but 
his own brains to look to for a subsistence 
young and gay? My dear boy, you’ll be a 
grandfather before I have succeeded in in¬ 
ducing any woman to accept my name and 
nothing a year.” 

“ Ugh!”—with a shudder—“ what an aw¬ 
ful prospect I Fd as soon hang myself P’ 

“Well, it needn’t worry you just yet,” 
says Moxon, with a laugh. “ But I must 
not keep you any longer from your ride. 
Shall you be in your rooms to-morrow 
evening, Keir?” 

“Probably; that is, I will make a point 
of being there, if you will come and take 
supper with me. And bring over Summers 
and Charlton with you. And look here, 
Moxon, stop this confounded rumor about 
me, at all hazards, for Heaven’s sake P’ 

“ If there is no truth in it, why should 
you object to its circulation?” inquires 
Moxon, bluntly. 

“ There is no truth in it. I barfly know 
the man by sight, or his daughters; but you 
are aware of my father’s peculiarities, and 
how the least idea of such a thing would 
worry him.” 

“We should have Lord Norham down 
here in no time, to find out the truth for 
himself. So it’s lucky for you, old fellow” 
—observing Keiris knotted brows—“that 
there’s nothing for him to find out.” 

“ Yes, of course; but I hate everything 
in the shape of town-talk, true or other¬ 
wise.” 

“ There shall be no more if I can prevent 
it, Keir. Good-by.” 

“Good-by till to-morrow evening, and 
don’t be later than ten.” 

He remains on the spot where Saville 


Moxon left him for a moment, and then 
turns, mosingly, towards the courtyard of 
the inn again. 

“What upon earth could have put Fret- 
terley into their heads,” he ponders, “ when 
I have been so scrupulously careful, that 
even the ostler at the village inn doesn’t 
know me by my right name ? It’s an awful 
nuisance, and will entail a move at the very 
time when I can least afford it. My usual 
luck!” And, with a shrug of the shoulders, 
Eric Keir reenters the stable-yard. The 
man is still waiting there with his horse, 
and, when the gentleman is mounted, he 
touches his cap and asks when he may be 
expected to return.” 

“ Impossible to say,” Is the unsatisfactory 
rejoinder. And in another minute Keir 
has driven his spurs into the animal’s side, 
and is galloping, to make up for lost time, 
along the road which leads—to Eretterley. 

As he rides hurriedly and carelessly along, 
his thoughts are conflicting and uneasy. 
His impulsive and unthinking nature has 
led him into the commission of an act 
which is more than rash—which is unpar¬ 
donable, and of which he already bitterly 
repents; and he sees the effect of this 
youthful folly closing about him and hedg¬ 
ing him in, and the trouble it will probably 
entail, stretching out over a long vista of 
coming years, to end, perhaps, only with 
his life. 

He knows that his father (a most loving 
and affectionate father, of whom he has no 
fear beyond that begotten by the dread of 
wounding his affection) cherishes high 
hopes for him, and expects great things— 
greater things than Eric thinks he has the 
power of performing. Eor Lord Muiraven, 
though a young man of sterling merit— 
“ the dearest fellow in the world,” as his 
brothers will inform you—is not clever; he 
knows it himself, and all his friends know 
it, and that Eric has the advantage over 
him, not only in personal appearance, but 
in brains. And though it would be too 
much to affirm that Lord Norham has ever 
wished his sons could change places, there 
is no doubt that, whilst he looks on 
Muiraven as the one who shall cany on his 
titles to a future generation, his pride is 
fixed on Eric; and the ease with which the 
young fellow has disposed of his university 
examinations, and the passport into society 
his agreeable manners have gained for him, 
are topics of unfailing interest to the earl. 
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And it is this knowledge, added to the 
remembrance of a motherless childhood 
sheltered by paternal care from every sor¬ 
row, that makes his own conduct smite so 
bitterly on the heart of Eric Keir. How 
could he have done it? O, what a fool— 
what an ungrateful, unpardonable fool he 
has made of himself 1 And there is no 
way out of the evil; he has destroyed that 
which will not bear patching—Ms self- 
respect I As the conviction presses home 
to him, tears, wMch do him no dishonor, 
rise to his eyes, yet are forced back again, 
as though to weep had been a sin. How 
much the creatures suffer who cannot, or 
who dare not, cryl God gave ready tears 
to women, in consideration of their weak¬ 
ness; it is only strong hearts and stronger 
minds that can bear torture with dry eyes. 

But there is little trace of weakness left 
on the face of Eric Keir, as, after an hour’s 
hard riding, he draws rein before the village 
inn of Fretterley. The young collegian 
seems well known there; for before he has 
had time to summon the ostler, the land¬ 
lord himself appears at the front door, to 
ease him of his rein, and is shouting for 
some one to come and “’old Mr. ’Amilton’s 
’orse” while he draws “Mr. ’Amilton’s 
beer.” 

“Mr. ’Amilton” appears to respond but 
languidly to the exertions made on his 
behalf; for he drinks the beer wMeh is 
handed him mechanically, and, without 
further comment, turns on Ms heel, much 
to the disappointment of the landlord, who 
has learned to look regularly for the offer 
of one of those choice cigars of which the 
young gentleman is usually so lavish. 

“ Something up there, I bet,” he remarks 
to the partner of his bosom; “getting tired 
of her, I shouldn’t wonder; they all does 
it, sooner or later. Men will be men.” 

“ Men will be men! men will be brutes, 
you mean!” she retorts, in her shrill treble. 
And from the sound of her voice, the land¬ 
lord thinks it as well not to pursue the 
subject any further. 

Not afraid of her—0 dear, no! What 
husband ever was afraid of anything so in¬ 
significant as the weaker vessel?—only— 
Well, landlord, have it thine own way; it 
does us no harm! 

Meanwhile Eric Keir has walked beyond 
the village, perhaps a quarter of a mile, to 
where a small farm cottage, surrounded by 
a garden of shrubs, stands back from the 


Mghway. He pushes open the painted 
wicket with his foot, more impetuously 
than he need have done, and advances to 
the hall door. Before he can knock or 
ring, it is thrown open to Mm, and a wo¬ 
man flings herself upon Ms neck. 

She is a girl still, though several years 
older than himself; but a woman is in the 
glow of youth at five-and-twenty, and this 
woman has not only youth, but beauty. 

“ I wish you would remember, Myra, that 
I am standing at the front door, and reserve 
these demonstrations of affection for a more 
private place. I have told you of it so 
often.” 

He disengages her arms from Ms throat 
as he speaks, and her countenance lowers 
and changes. It is easy to see that she is 
quick to take offence, and that the repulse 
has wounded her. So they pass into the 
sitting-room in silence, and whilst Eric 
Keir, monarch of all be surveys, throws 
himself into an easy-chair, she stands by 
the table, somewhat sulkily, waiting for 
Mm to make the next advances. 

“Is old Margaret at home, Myra?” 

“ I believe so.” 

“Tell her to bring me some claret. I 
seem to have swallowed all the dust be¬ 
tween tMs and Oxford.” 

She does his bidding, bringing the wine 
with her own hands, and when she has 
served him, she sits down by the window. 

“ Come here, child,” he says, presently, 
in a patronizing yet authoritative voice, 
that accords strangely with Ms boyish ex¬ 
terior. “What’s the matter with you to¬ 
day ? Why wont you speak to me ?” 

“Because you don’t care to hear me 
speak,” she answers, in a low tone, full of 
emotion, as she kneels beside Ms chair. 
She has large, lustrous, dark eyes, and soft 
brown hair, that flows and curls about her 
neck, and a pair of passionate red lips, that 
are on a dangerous level with Ms own. 
■What man could resist them? But Eric 
Keiris mustached mouth bends down to 
press her upturned forehead only. It is 
evident that she has lost her power to 
charm him. Yet his reply is not only 
patient, hut kind. 

“What has put that nonsense into your 
head ? Don’t make more worries than you 
need, Myra; we have enough already. 
Heaven knows P’ 

“But why haven’t you been to see me 
for so many days, then? You don’t know 
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how long the time seems without you! 
Are you getting tired of me, Erie?’ 

“Tired!” —with a smile that is sadder 
than a sigh. “ It is early days for you aiid 
me to talk of getting tired of each other, 
Myra. Haven’t we made all kinds of vows 
to pass our lives together?’ 

“ Then why have you been such a time 
away?’ 

“I have had business to detain me; it 
was impossible to come before.” 

“ What sort of business?’ 

“ Engagements—at college and amongst 
my friends.” 

“ Friends whom you love more than me P’ 
she retorts, quickly, her jealous disposition 
immediately on the qui vine. 

“ It is not fair for you to say so, Myra. I 
can give you no greater proof of my attach¬ 
ment than I have already given.” 

“Ah! but I want more, Eric. I want to 
De with you always; to leave you neither 
day nor night; to have the right to share 
in your pleasures and your pains.” 

He frowns visibly. 

“More pains than pleasures, as you 
would find, Myra. But it is impossible; I 
have told you so already; the circumstances 
of the case forbid it.” 

“ How can I tell, when you are absent, if 
yon are always thinking of me ?—if some 
other woman does not take my place in 
your heart?’ 

“ You must trust me, Myra. I am a gen¬ 
tleman, and I tell you that it is not the 
case—that it never will be.” 

“Ah! but you cannot tell—you cannot 
tell I” And here she falls to weeping, and 
buries her face upon the arm of his chair. 

“My poor girlP’ says Keir, compas¬ 
sionately. 

He does not love her—that is to say, he 
does not love as he thought he did three 
months ago, when he believed that he was 
doing a generous and chivalrous thin g in 
raising her from her low estate to the posi¬ 
tion she now occupies, aud swearing unal¬ 
terable fidelity at her feet—but he feels the 
deepest pity, both for her and for himself 
—and he would wipeout the past with his 
blood, if it were possible. 

“ My poor girl—my poor girl!”—stroking 
the luxuriant hair which is flung across his 
knee—“we have much to forgive each 
other! Did ever man and woman drag 
each other more irreparably down than we 
have done?’ 


“ You have ceased to love me—I know 
you haver’ she continues, through her 
tears. 

“ Why should you torture me with such 
an accusation,” he says, impatiently, as he 
shakes himself free of the clinging arms, 
and, rising, walks to the window, “ when I 
have already assured you that it is not 
true? What have I done to make you im¬ 
agine I am changed?’ 

“You do-not come to see me—you do 
not caress me—you do not even look at me 
as you used to do.” 

“Good heavens! for how long do you 
expect me to go on ’looking’—whatever 
that operation may consist of ?’ 

“O Eric I you cannot deceive me; you 
know you are sorry that we ever met.” 

Sorry—ay, Godknows that he is sorry; 
but he will not tell her so. Yet neither 
will he fly to her embrace, as three months 
back he would have done,- to assure her 
that she does his love a cruel wrong by the 
suspicion. He only stands quietly by the 
open window, and taking a cigar from his 
case, lights it and commences smoking; 
whilst she continues to sob, in an angry in¬ 
jured manner, by the armchair where he 
left her. 

“ Myra, I have but a short time to stay 
here to-day; why shouldn’t we pass it 
pleasantly together? Upon my word, if 
you go on like this every time we meet, 
you will make the place too hot to hold me. 
Come—dry your eyes, like a good girl, and 
tell me what yon have been doing since I 
saw you last.” 

She dashes away her tears, and rises 
from her kneeling posture; but there is 
still a tone of snllenness or pride in the 
voice with which she answers him. 

“ What should I have been doing but 
waiting for your arrival? I should have 
gone to Oxford, most probably, and tried 
to find your rooms, if you had not ap¬ 
peared this evening.” 

“ You had better not attempt that,” he 
says, decisively. 

“But you neglect me, Eric; even old 
Margaret remarks it; and the vicar said—” 

“The vicar!”—starting. “When aid 
you see the vicar?’ 

“The day before yesterday, when he 
called here.” 

“ Who let him in ?’ 

“Ididr—rather defiantly. “Old Mar¬ 
garet was out.” 
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“And what communication passed be¬ 
tween you?” 

“ He asked if my name was Mrs. Hamil¬ 
ton, and I said * Yes.’ ” 

“ What on earth made you say so ?” 

“Well—haven’t you always called me 
Mrs. Hamilton? Isn’t it the name I go by 
in the village ?” 

“ Not through my means, Myra. I have 
never mentioned you to anybody, in Fret- 
terley or out of it. And pray, what had 
the vicar to say to * Mrs. Hamilton?’ ” 

“He asked if you were Mr. Hamilton; 
he has seen you riding through the village, 
and—” 

“Don’t tell me that- you connected our 
names together before him l” interrupts 
Keir, with a look of anger. 

“ Weill—what was I to say?” 

“ What were you to say f You knew well 
enough what to say to get yourself or me 
out of a scrape, a few months back. But I 
see through your design, Myrar—you want 
to force me to do that against which you 
know I am determined.” 

“I cannot bear this continual separa¬ 
tion,” she replies; “it is killing me. I 
cannot live without you.” 

“ Listen to me, Myra,” he says, approach¬ 
ing closer to enforce his argument. “ You 
say you cannot bear this separation; but if 
you attempt to elude it by any devices of 
your own, you shall never see me again. 
You cannot say that I have deceived you; 
you threw in your lot with mine of your 
free consent; more than that—you urged 
me to the step which has brought, God 
knows, its retribution with it. But if you 
make our position public, you will do me 
an irremediable wrong, and injure your 
own cause. So I warn youF* 

“Of what?” 

“ That suspicion has already fallen upon 
me for being foolish enough .to visit you so 
openly; so much so, that I had decided, 
before coming here to-day, to move you as 
soon as possible from Fretterley; and if the 
rumor is not stopped by that .means, I shall 
go away till it is forgotten.” 

“Where?” she inquires, breathlessly. 

“ In the country, or abroad; anywhere 
to balk the gossips.” 

“And without me, Eric?” 

“ Without you ? Of course. What good 
would it do if I took you.with me ?. Why, 
if the least hint of such a thing were to 
reach my father’s ears, he would ask me 


all about it, and I should tell him the 
truth. I have never told him anything but 
the truth,” adds the young fellow, simply; 
“ and I believe it would kill him.” 

“And you would give me up for your 
father?” she says, quickly. 

“A thousand times overl My father is 
everything in the world to me; and I can’t 
think how I ever could have permitted my¬ 
self to do that which would so much grieve 
him.” 

A dark flush overspreads her handsome 
features as she hears the unpalatable 
truth, and her full breast heaves and her 
lips tremble with the deep pain it causes 
her. She is passing through the greatest 
agony a woman is capable of feeling; com¬ 
ing gradually but surely to the conviction 
that her reign is over, her empire over¬ 
thrown—that she has lost her place in her 
lover’s heart. 

And she loves him so passionately; she 
has always cared for him far more than he 
has done for her, and his increasing cold¬ 
ness drives her mad. 

“ You said that I was everything in the 
world to you, three months ago,” she an¬ 
swers, with set teeth. 

“ I know I did; and at the time I be¬ 
lieved it to be true. But I have told you, 
Myra, what a proud high family mine is, 
and how seldom their escutcheon has been 
tarnished with dishonor. And—forgive tup. 
for saying so—I know it is my own fault, 
but I cannot help being conscious of the 
fact that I have tarnished it now. And 
my poor father thinks so much—too much 
of me; I feel as though I should never he 
able to look him in the face again.” Anri 
with that, Eric Keir buries his own face 
in his hands. She taps the floor impatient¬ 
ly with her foot. 

“ You are ashamed of me, Eric?” 

“I am bitterly ashamed of myself, and 
of all that has passed between us.” 

“ It would have been better if we had 
never met.” 

“ Far better—both for you and for my¬ 
self. Who could think otherwise ?” 

“ It would be better, perhaps, if I were 
dead.” 

“ It would be better if we were both 
deadF’ he exclaims, bitterly; “or had 
died before we saw each other. O Myra! 
Myra 1—why will you wring such cruel 
truths from my. mouth ? You have been 
the death of all good things in me.” 
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He lifts his face to hers, and she is 
Bhocked to see the pain portrayed there. 
She is an illiterate, lowborn woman, with 
nothing to recommend her beyond her 
beauty and her fierce love for him, which, 
yet, is like the love of an unreasoning ani¬ 
mal, overpowering when encouraged, and 
apt to turn the first time it is thwarted. 
But she has one indomitable passion—? 
pride, and it is stirring and working in her 
now. 

“ Would you he happy if yon could undo 
the past?” she says, in a low voice; “if 
there had been no such person as me in 
the world, and yon had never fancied that 
you loved me?” 

“HappyI” he answers, with a sad laugh. 
“ I should be happy if I could wipe out the 
remembrance with my blood; if I could go 
about the world with a free conscience at 
the expense of everything that I possess. 
But come, Myra, let us talk no more of 
impossibilities. The past is past, my child, 
and nothing yon or I can say will ever undo 
it. Let us think of the present. It is 
necessary you should leave Fretterley. 
Where would you like to go?” 

“ I don’t care. You may choose forme.” 

“ Very well, then; I will think the mat¬ 
ter over, and let you know. I shan’t be 
able to come here tomorrow, as I have an 
engagement in the town; but the day after 
you may depend on seeing me. Do you 
want any money?”—taking out his purse. 

But she shrinks from the note he offers 
her as though it had been a Berpent. 

“No—no 1 I am not in want of it; I 
have plenty to serve my need.” 

“All the better for me,” he says, laugh¬ 
ing. He has recovered his spirits again; 
clouds are not long in passing with the 
young. 

“ Well—good-by,” he continues, as he 
takes the girl in his arms and kisses her, in 
a fraternal manner, on the cheek. “ It’s a 
shame of me to have made those pretty 
eyes so red! Don’t think twice of what I 
have said, Myra; you urged me on to it 
with your cross-questioning, and you know 
I lament this business for both our sakes; 
but the dark mood will be gone to-morrow. 
It’s nothing unusual, after three months 
of honeymoon, my dear.” 

She clings to him frantically close, hut 
she says nothing. 

“ Why, wont you say good-by? Then I 
must go without it, for I have no more 
time to lose.” 


He is moving towards the door, when 
she flies after him, and almost stifles briTi 
in her embrace. 

“O, good-by* my love!—my darling!— 
my own, own dearest love P’ 

She showers kisses, almost roughly on 
his mouth, his eyes, his. brow: kisses 
which he accepts rather philosophically 
than otherwise, and from which he frees 
himself with a sigh of relief. 

Alas! for the love of one-and-twenty, 
when it begins to temper its enthusiasm 
with philosophy! 

As, with a cheerful nod, he turns out of 
the gate, the woman 6tands gazing after 
him as though she has been turned to 
stone; and when he has Anally disap¬ 
peared, she gropes her way back to the 
sitting-room, and casts herself headlong on 
the floor. 

“Gone—gone?’ she moans; “all gone, 
and my life gone with it! 0,1 wish that I 
was dead—I wish that I was buried—I 
wish that I could neither feel nor think—I 
am nothing to him now—” 

She lies there, for, perhaps, an hour, 
sobbing and moaning to herself; and is 
only roused by the entrance of the old wo¬ 
man she calls Margaret, with the prepara¬ 
tions for her tea, and whose grunt at per¬ 
ceiving her attitude is half of compassion 
and half of contempt 

“ Lord ha’ mussy F’ she exclaims; “ and 
whatever are you lying on the boards for?” 

This woman, who is clothed and kept 
like one of gentle birth, and by whom she 
is fed and paid her wages, is yet not ad¬ 
dressed by Margaret in terms befitting a 
servant to use towards her mistress. The 
poor are ever keenest at detecting a would- 
be lady from a real one. 

The familiar tone affronts Myra; she 
reads in it, not sympathy, but rebellion 
against her newborn dignity, and she rises 
and 8 weeps out of the room, without deign¬ 
ing to notice the presence of her factotum. 

But the bedroom is solitary and full of 
sad remembrance, and in a few minutes 
she emerges from it, dressed for walking, 
and saunters into the garden. 

It is a queer little nest that Eric Keir has 
chosen for her^ being originally intended 
for the game-keeper’s cottage on an estate 
which has long since been parted with, 
acre by acre, and its very name sunk in 
the obscurity of three or four small farms; 
so- that:the cottage stands alone in the 
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midst of wheat and barley fields; and it is 
through one of these, where the grain, 
young, and green, and tender, and not 
higher than a two-years’ child, springs up 
on each side of her, that Myra, still burn¬ 
ing as under the sense of a deep outrage, 
takes her way. A resolution has been 
growing up in her heart during the last 
hour which, betwixt its pride and stub¬ 
bornness, it will not easily relinquish—the 
resolution to part with jErie Heir. 

It wrenches her very soul even to think 
of such a thing, and as she resolves impos¬ 
sible ways and means for its accomplish¬ 
ment, her breath is hardly drawn; but she 
has a will of iron, and he has wounded her 
in her most vulnerable part. As she paces 
slowly up and down the narrow field-path, 
the jealous angry tears scarce dried upon 
her cheeks, she hears a rustle in the com 
behind her, and the next moment some 
one touches hereupon the shoulder. 

Myra is not chicken-hearted, but she 
is quick to resent an insult. 

“How dare you?” she commences, an¬ 
grily; but as she turns and faces the in¬ 
truder, her tone is changed to one of con¬ 
sternation. 

“ Lord above I” she continues, faintly. 
“ How did you ever find me, Joel?” 

She is so taken by surprise that she has 
turned quite pale, and the hand she offers 
him is fluttering like a bird. 

“Find you!” exclaims the new-comer 
(who, it may be as well at once to state, 
stands in the relationship of cousin to 
her); “I would hare found you, Myra, if 
you had been at the furthest end of the 
whole world.” 

“Aunt’s not here, is she ?” inquires Myra, 
with the quick fear that a woman in her 
equivocal position has of encountering the 
reproaches of one of her own sex; “ you’re 
sure you’re alone, Joel 9" 

“I’m all alone, Myra. Mother has 
enough to do to get her living, without 
coming all the way from Leicestershire to 
look after you. But I couldn’t rest till Td 
seen you; I couldn’t believe what I’ve 
heard, except from your own lips. You’ve 
most broke my heart, Myra.” 

He is an uncouth, countryfied-looking 
fellow, without any beauty, except such as 
is conveyed by his love and sorrow; but as 
he stands there, sheepishly enough, look¬ 
ing down upon the hand he still holds be¬ 
tween his own, he commands all the re¬ 


spect due to the man who has done noth¬ 
ing for which he need blush. 

His earnestness seems to touch the girl, 
for she is silent and hangs down her head. 

“ When we heard that you had left the 
situation in the hotel where father placed 
you, and without a word of warning, we 
couldn’t credit it. But some words as the 
master wrote to mother made us think as 
all wasn’t right with you; and when weeks 
and months went by and we didn’t hear 
nothing, I began to fear it was true. So I 
travelled up from home, little by little, do¬ 
ing a job here and a job there, till I got to 
Oxford, and could speak with the master 
myself; and though he couldn’t satisfy me 
as to your whereabouts, I came to it by 
constant inquiry, and reached Fretterley 
last night. And now, Myra, come home 
with me. I don't want to make no words 
about it; I don’t want to hear nothing of 
what you’ve been doing—’twould only cut 
me up—but say you’ll come back to the 
old place in Leicestershire, and then I 
shan’t think my journey’s been took in 
vain.” 

He looks her in the eyes as he concludes, 
and she, unable to stand his scrutiny, drops 
her head upon his rough velveteen shoul¬ 
der, and begins to cry. 

“ O Joel, if I could only tell you!” 

“Tell me, my poor lass 1—where’s the 
use of your telling me—can’t I read the 
signs you carry about you? What’s the 
meaning of a purple silk gown with lace 
fripperies upon your back, and a pair of 
gold drops in your ears, if it don’t mean 
shame?” 

“Hoi no! not that?’ she cries, recoiling 
from him. 

“I shall think less of you, Myra, if you 
call it by any other name. But the old 
home’s open to you, my dear, all the same 
—open to receive and shelter you when¬ 
ever you choose to come back to it, though 
you can’t never bring the joy : to it now that 
I once thought you would.” 

The old home! How little she has 
thought of it of late 1 Yet she can see it 
in her mind’s eye, as she stands pondering 
his words. It was not a particularly happy 
home to her; the homes of the poor sel¬ 
dom are. She had known hunger, and 
thirst, and cold, and occasionally the sound 
of harsh words within its limits, yet the 
memory of the dull life she led there seems 
very peaceful now, compared to the ex- 
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cited and stormy scenes through winch she 
has passed since leaving it. 

The old homel It was not a paradise, 
hut it was more like home to the lowborn 
girl than daily association with a compan¬ 
ion who is as far above her in birth as in 
intellect, and has grown but too conscious 
of the gulf that lies between them. 

Joel Cray takes her fit of musing for 
hesitation,and recommences his persuasion. 

“ I dare say he, whoever he may be—for 
I know there’s a man at the bottom of all 
this, Myra (curse him),” he adds, parpa- 
renthese —“ I dare say he does all he can to 
persuade you that he loves you better than 
himself, and will be constant to you till 
death, but—” 

“He does not,” she interrupts eagerly, 
in defence of the absent. 

“Whatl” replies Joel, lost in astonish¬ 
ment; “he’s sick of you already! He 
steals you away from an honest family and 
an honest employment to make a—” 

“Stop!” cries Myra, in a voice of au¬ 
thority. 

“ What am I to stop for?” 

“ You shall not call me by that name; it 
is a lie.” 

“ I wish to God you could prove it, My¬ 
ra. What are-you, then—his wife}” 

“ Of whom are you talking?”—with pas¬ 
sionate confusion. “How do you know 
that there is any one ? What right have 
you to come and bullymeinthismanner?” 

“Myra, we were brought up together 
from little children; my mother was like 
your mother, and my home was your home; 
and long before you saw this chap, you 
knew that 1 loved you, and looked to wed 
you when the proper time came—that’s my 
right! And now, as we stand in God’s 
sight together, tell me the truth. Are you 
married to the man, or are you not?” 

At this point-blank question she trem¬ 
bles, and grows red and white by turns, 
shrinking from the stern glance he fives on 
her. 

“Joel, don’t look at me after that fash¬ 
ion, for I can’t bear it! O Joel, you used 
to love me! Take me back to aunt, and 
the old place, and the children, for there’s 
no one wants me here.” 

“ My poor lass! Is it really as bad as 
that—only three months, and tired of yon 
already? Well, well! you’d better have 
taken me, perhaps, after all—you’ve made 
a sorry bargain, Myra.” 


“ O Joel! I love him—I love him beyond 
everything in the world. He is so clever, 
and so handsome, and so good to me. But 
I aint fit for sueh as he is; I feel it at every 
turn. I can’t talk, nor behave, nor look as 
he would wish me to do, and ”—in a lower 
voice—“ he is ashamed of me, Joel.” 

Poor Joel has been silently writhing un¬ 
der the mention of his rival’s attributes, 
but the last clause is too much for him. 

“Ashamed of you! the d—d villain! He 
aint worthy to touch you. O, how I wish 
I had my fingers this moment at his 
wizen P’ 

“Hush, Joel! don’t say such awful 
things; but—but”—with a choking sob— 
“Pm nothing but a worry to him now. He 
wishes we had never met; he wishes I was 
dead, and he was rid of me.” 

“ Will you come home with me, or will 
von not?” shouts Joel, whose patience is 
thoroughly exhausted. “If you stand 
there, Myra, a telling me any more of his 
insults, I swear I’ll hunt him down like a 
dog, and set fire to every stick and stone 
that he possesses. Ah! you think, perhaps, 
that I don’t know his name, and so he’s 
safe from me; but it’s ’Amman— there’s 
for you—and if you disappoint me. Til soon 
be upon his track.” 

“O Joel,don’t be hard on me; you can’t 
tell how I feel the parting with him.” 

She turns her streaming eyes upon the 
cottage, whilst he, unable to bear the sight 
of her distress, paces up and down uneasily. 

“ Then you mean to come back with me, 
Myra?” 

“ Yes—yes—to-morrow.” 

“ To-morrow you’ll have changed your 
mind.” 

“ What will there be to change it?” she 
answers, passionately. “How can any¬ 
thing undo his words? He says I have 
been the death of all good things in him; 
that if it were possible he would wipe out 
even the memory of me with his blood; 
with his blood, Joel, think of thatP’ 

“ Well, them’s insults, whatever they may 
mean, that you’ve no right to overlook, 
Myra; and if you wont settle ’em, I shall.” 

“You would not harm him, Joel!” 
fearfully. 

“ I’d break every bone in his body, if I’d 
the chance to, and grateful for it. But if 
you’ll promise to give him up without any 
more to-do, and come back home with me. 
I’ll leave him to Providence. He’ll catch 
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it in the nextworld, if he does not m ffafeu’ 9 

“I have promised—I will do it-only 
give me one more night in the place where 
X have been so happy.” 

He is not very willing to grant her this 
indulgence, but she exacts it frofn him, so 
that he is obliged to let her have her way, 
and passes the next twelve hours in a state 
of uninterrupted fear, lest he should appear 
to interpose his authority, or, after a 
night’s reflection, she should play him 
false, and decide to remain where she is. 

But Joel Cray need not have been afraid. 

Myra spends the time indeed no less per¬ 
plexedly than he does; but those who 
knew her innate pride and self-will would 
have had no difficulty in guessing that it 
would come off conqueror at last. 

“ He would give me up a thousand times 
over for his father” she keeps on repeat¬ 
ing, when she finds her strength is on the 
point to fail; “ he said so, and he means it, 
and sooner or later it would be my fate. 
And I will not stay to he given up; 1 will 
go before he has the chance to desert me. 
I will not he told again that I tarnished his 
honor, and that we had better both he 
dead than I live to disgrace him. 

“ I cannot hear it. I love him too much 
to he able to hear it. Perhaps, when he 
hears that I am gone, and comes to miss 
me {I am sure that he will miss me), he 
may be sorry for the cruel things he said, 
and travel England over till he finds me, 
and asks me to come back to him again.” 

The soft gleam which her dark eyes as¬ 
sume as the thought strikes her, is soon 
chased away by the old sore memory. 

“ But he will never come; he only longs 
to he quit of me that he may walk with a 
free conscience through the world, and X 
am the stumbling-block in his way. O, he 
shall never say so again! He shall know 
what it is to be free; he shall never have 
the opportunity to say such bitter truths to 
me again.” 

And so, with the morning light, the im¬ 
petuous, unreasoning creature, without 
leaving any sign or trace behind her to 
mark which way she goes, resigns herself 
into the hands of Joel Cray, and flies from 
Fretterley. 

When, according to promise, Eric Keir 
pays another visit to the game-keeper’s cot¬ 
tage, there is only old Margaret to open 
the door, and stare at him as though she 
had been bewitched. 


“Where is your mistress?” ho Bays, 
curtly; the expression of old women’s 
faces not possessing much interest for him. 

“Ijor, sir! she’s gone.” 

“ Gone l where—into the village ?” 

“O deary me! I knows nothing about 
it; sbe never spoke to me. How could I 
tell but what she’d left by your orders ?” 

“ What do you mean? Has Mrs. Ham¬ 
ilton left Fretterley?” 

“ Tes sir—I suppose so. I haven’t seen 
nothing of her since yesterday morning.” 

“Impossible!—without leaving a note or 
any explanation?” 

“X don’t know if you’ll find a note 
amongst her things, sir I They’re just as 
she left ’em; 1 haven’t touched nothing; I 
knows my place better; and I’d rather you 
would find cut the truth for yourself, 
though I has my suspizzions, of course, 
which we’re all liable to, rich and poor 
alike. But I haven’t worried neither, 
knowing there’s no call to fear but what 
my wages will be all right with an honor¬ 
able gentleman like yourself.” 

He makes no effort to restrain her cackle, 
but passes through the door she has thrown 
open in silence, and enters the deserted 
sitting-room. He does not know if he is 
awake or asleep; he feels as if dreaming. 

Gone 1 Left him l without the intention 
of returning l It is impossible; she must 
mean to come hack again; she is playing a 
foolish trick, in hopes of frightening him 
into compliance with that which she has so 
often asked, and he refused. But neither 
in bed nor sitting-room can. Eric Keir dis¬ 
cover the least indication that Myra’s ab¬ 
sence is to be a temporary one; nor a writ¬ 
ten line of threatening or farewell. On 
the contrary, she has taken all the simplest 
articles of her attire with her, and left be¬ 
hind, Btrewn on the floor in proud neglect, 
the richer things with which he has pro¬ 
vided her. Weary, and utterly at a loss to 
account for this freak on the part of one 
who has appeared so entirely devoted to 
himself, Eric returns to the lower room, 
and summons old Margaret to his side. 

u I can find nothing to account for Mrs. 
Hamilton’s departure. What do yon mean 
by having your suspicions?” he inquires 
in a determined voice. 

<£ Well, sir—deary me! don’t take offence 
at what I say; but truth is truth, and your 
lady didn’t leave this house alone, as my 
own eyes is witness to.” 
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His face flashes, and as he puts the next 
question he shades it with his hand. 

u Who did she leave it with, then ? Speak 
out, woman, and don’t keep me waiting 
here forever! 1 ’ 

“O lor, sir! don’t take on so, there’s a 
dear gentleman. I can’t rightly tell you, 
sir, never having seen the young man be¬ 
fore ; but he was hanging about here the 
evening you left, and talking with your 
lady in the field, and he fetched away her 
box with his own ’ands, yesterday morn¬ 
ing, as I watched ’im from the kitchen 
winder. A country-looking young man he 
was, but not ill-favored; and as they 
walked off together, I see him kiss the 
mistress’s cheek, that I did, if my tongue 
was to be cut out for saying so, the very 
next minute.” 

“ There—there! that will do; go to your 
work, and hold your tongue, if such a thing 
is possible to you. Ton will remain on 
here, and when I have decided what is to 
be done with these things, I will let you 
know.” 

And so saying, Eric Keir strides from 
the house again, mounts his horse, and re¬ 
takes his way to Oxford. 

“A young man, country-looking hut not 


ill-favored; some one of the friends from 
whom he has alienated her, perhaps. Cer¬ 
tainly a person of her own class, and to 
whom sho returns in preference to himself. 

“How could he ever hare heen such a 
fool as to 'suppose that a woman taken 
from her station in life, accustomed to, 
and probably flattered by, the attentions of 
clodhoppers and tradesmen, could appreci¬ 
ate the niceties of such a sacred thing as 
honor, or the affection of. an elevated or 
intellectual mind ?” 

So he says, in his first frenzy of wrath, 
and jealousy, and shame, but so does he 
not entirely believe. The old woman’s 
gossip has left a miserable doubt to rankle 
in his heart; hut has not accomplished the 
death of his trust in the girl who has left 
him, and whom, though he has ceased to 
love, he feels bound to search after, and 
succor and protect. He makes all the In¬ 
vestigations that are possible without be¬ 
traying his secret to the world; but private 
inquiries and carefully-worded newspaper 
advertisements prove alike futile, and from 
the day on which she fled from Pretterley 
the fate of Myra to Eric Keir is wrapped in 
dark uncertainty. 

[to be continued.] 
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AN UNFORTUNATE MATCH. 

BY FLORENCE MARRYAT. 


CHAPTER H. 

This abrupt and mysterious termination 
to a love-dream -which he had once be¬ 
lieved to be the keystone of his life has a 
great effect upon the bodily and mental 
health of Eric Keir. He becomes morose,ab- 
sorbed and melancholy; relinquishes the 
pursuits of which he had been most fond, 
and avoids the society of his friends. His 
altered behaviour excites much college 
talk, and all his former companions, save 
one, are full of conjecture as to the cause of 
it. That one is Saville Moxon, who alone 
believes he knows the reason of the change. 
He thinks that Eric Keir (notwithstanding 
his protestations to the contrary) has really 
been smitten, or at least on the high road 
to being smitten, by the charms of one or 
the other of the pretty daughters of the 
vicar of Fretterley; has given up the pur¬ 
suit at the expostulation of his friend, and 
is suffering, by a very natural reaction, for 
his voluntary sacrifice. Saville Moxon 
knows as much about it as any of the 
others. 

After a month of silence and suspense, 
during which, strange to say, Eric Keir, in 
all his misery, find a sense of relief at not 
being obliged to pay those secret visits to 
Fretterley, old Margaret is dismissed, the 
cottage given up, and its contents scattered 
hy the hammer, but the memory of the 
days he has spent there does not pass so 
easily from the young man’s mind. Rath¬ 
er it takes root and poisons his existence, 
like an unextracted barb, so that he looks 
five years older in as many months, and 
loses all the effervescence and hilarity of 
youth. 

His brother and his friends persuade 
him, after all, to join their walking tour in 
Brittany, and when it is accomplished, 
Lord Muiraven and the Moxons return to 
England by themselves, having left Eric 
on the continent. 

“ The boy has grown too fast and studied 
too hard,” says Lord Norham, in answer 
to the inquiries of anxious relatives; “ and 
a little relaxation will do him all the good 
in the worid. X expect great things of 


Eric—great things—-but X cannot permit 
bis health to be sacrificed to my ambition.” 
In consequence of which, the Honorable 
Eric Hamilton Keir is lost to his mother 
country for two eventful years. Could he 
but have guessed how eventful I 

At the expiration of that period we meet 
him again at a private ball in Loudon. 

It is the height of the season; the weath¬ 
er is warm, the room is crowded, and every 
one not occupied in dancing attempts to 
find a refuge on the landing or the stairs. 

At the sides of* the open door lean two 
young men, gazing into the ballroom, and 
passing their remarks on those they see 
there. 

“ Who is the girl that Keiris dancing 
With?” 

“ Keir! Where is he ?” 

“Coming down the left-hand side; the 
girl in black and gold.” 

“Why, Miss St John, of course!” 

“And why of course? Who may Miss 
St John be?” 

“ My dear Orme, if you’re so lamentably 
ignorant, pray speak a little lower. Not to 
know Miss St John argues yourself un¬ 
known.” 

“Indeed! Well, she’s uncommonly 
handsome. I should have no objection to 
number her among my acquaintances.” 

“I should think not; she’s the belle of 
the season, and only daughter of old St 
John the banker, deceased.” 

“ Got any money ?” 

“Lots, I believe—anyway, her face is a 
fortune in itself. It ought to command a 
coronet, as faces go now-a-days.” 

“And Keir, I suppose, is first in the 
field ? Well! I am of a self-sacrificing dis¬ 
position, and wish him good luck.” 

“He would not thank you for it; he is 
sublimely indifferent to everything of the 
sort” 

“ It does not look like it; I have seen 
them dancing together several times this 
evening.” 

“Ah! that they always do; and I believe 
he is a constant visitor at the house. But 
if the St John cherishes any fond hopes 
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in consequence, X should advise her to re¬ 
linquish them. Keir is not a marrying 
man.** 

“It's early in the day to arrive at that 

conclusion." 

“My dear fellow! he makes no secret 
of his opinions—nor of his flirtations, for 
the matter of that. If he has one affair on 
hand, he has a dozen, and should Miss St. 
John discard him to-morrow morning, he 
would replace her in the afternoon.” 

“ You are not giving your friend a very 
enviable character,” remarks Mr. Orme, 
who is a youug man of a moral and sen¬ 
tentious turn of mind, and takes every¬ 
thing au grand serieux. 

“ Can’t possibly give him what he hasn’t 
got,” replies the other, laughing; “ and he 
would be the first to tell you so. Keiris an 
excellent fellow with men, and a general 
favorite; but he is certainly heartless 
where women are concerned, or callous. I 
hardly kuow which to call it. He has been 
terribly spoilt, you see, both at home and 
abroad; he will view life and Its responsi¬ 
bilities with clearer eyes ten years hence.” 

There is a general crush round the door¬ 
way, and the conversation of the young 
men has been overheard by many, but to 
one listener only has it proved of engross¬ 
ing interest. That one is Mrs. St John, 
the widowed mother of the girl so freely 
spoken of. 

Wedged in upon the landing, and forced 
to listen to the discussion against her will, 
she has drunk in with burning cheeks the 
truths so likely to affect her daughter’s 
happiness; and, as soon as she finds it 
practicable, she creeps to a corner of the 
ballroom whence she can watch the con¬ 
duct of Irene and Mr. Keir, and feverishly 
determine what course of action she is 
bound, iu her capacity of guardian, to pur¬ 
sue respecting them. 

Meanwhile the galop has ended, and 
Eric Keir leads his partner into an adjoin¬ 
ing conservatory, which has been kept dim 
and cool, and provided with couches for 
the rest and refreshment of the dancers. 

There, whilst Irene St. John, flushed 
and excited, throws herself upon a sofa, he 
leans against the back of a chair opposite 
and steadfastly regards her. 

“I am afraid I have quite tired you, 
Miss St. John; that last galop was a very 
long one.” 

Erie Keir is greatly altered since the 


days when he paid those secret visits to 
Fretterley. Travel and time, and some¬ 
thing more powerful than either, have 
traced lines across his forehead and made 
his face sharper than it should be at four- 
and-twenty. But he is very handsome— 
handsome with the hereditary beauty of 
the family; the large sleepy violet eyes and 
dark hair, and well-cut noble features 
which the Norhams have possessed for 
centuries—of which the present i-ord Gor¬ 
ham is so proud; and the more so because 
they seem, in this instance, to have skipped 
over the heir to bestow themselves upon 
his younger brother. 

And this handsome head is not set, as is 
too often the ease, on an indifferent figure, 
hut is carried upright and statelily, as 
such a noble head should he. At least, so 
thinksjrene St. John, if no other. 

“1 am not so tired of dancing, as of at¬ 
tempting to dance,” she says, in answer tc 
his remark. “How cool and refreshing 
this little nook seems, after the crush and 
heat of the ballroom. Best and quiet are 
worth all the glare and tumult of society, 
if one could but believe it.” 

“ That is just what I was going to ob¬ 
serve ; you have taken the sentence out of 
my mouth,” says Eric 3£eir. “The pleas¬ 
ure of a few words exchanged with you 
alone, outweighs all the attractions of an 
evening’s dancing.” 

44 1 did not expect to hear you. say so,” 
murmurs Miss St. John, with downcast 
eyes. 

“Why not? Is the sentiment too high 
to come from a worldling’s lips?” 

“It is most likely to proceed from the 
lips of those who have encountered some¬ 
thing to disgust them with the world. I 
hoped that your life had been all bright¬ 
ness, Mr. Keir.” 

“It is too good of you even to have 
hoped. But why should I be exempt 
from that of which, by your own argu¬ 
ment, you must have had experience?” 

“Ah! women are more liable to suffer¬ 
ing, or they feel it more acutely—don’t 
you think so? My poor father! it seems 
so short a time since he was here. Bid I 
follow my own inclinations , I should not 
be mixing iu the world, even now; and I 
often wish 1 had been firmer in standing 
out against the wishes of others.” 

“ Don’t say that,” is the low-voiced re¬ 
joinder; “had you refused to enter soci- 
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ety, we might not have met! and I was 
just beginning to he presumptuous enough 
to hope that our friendship poesessed some 
interest for you.” 

“And so it does, Mr. Keir; pray don’t 
think otherwise,” with a hot bright flush; 
“ a few words of common sense are the only 
things which make such a scene tolerable 
to me.” 

“ Or to myself,” he answers, as he takes 
a seat beside her; “the quickness with 
which we think and feel together, Miss 
St. John; the sympathy, in fact, which 
appears to animate us, is a source of un¬ 
ceasing gratification to me.” 

She does not answer him; but the strains 
of the “ Blue Danube ” waltz come float¬ 
ing in from the adjacent ballroom, and 
mingle with his words, 

“I suppose the world considers me a 
happy man,” he continues, presently. “I 
dare say that even my own people think 
the same, and will continne to do so to the 
end—what then? it makes no difference to 
me.” 

How quickly a woman’s sympathy catch¬ 
es light when it is appealed to on behalf of 
a man’s suffering! She seems to think it 
so much harder that the rougher sex 
should encounter trouble than her patient 
self! Irene’s eyes are fall of tender silent 
questioning. 

“And you are not, then, happy?” they 
inquire. 

“ Can yon ask the question?” his reply. 

“You must have guessed my secret,” 
his tongue says: “ yon are not an ordinary 
woman ; you look below the surface.” 

“I confess that I have sometimes 
thought—” 

“Of course you have,” he interrupts 
her, eagerly. “ I have had trouble enough, 
God knows, and it will end only with my 
life.” 

“ 0 Mr. Keir! you are too young to say 
that.” 

“ I am too old to think otherwise,” he 
rejoins, moodily; “your trouble was not 
of your own seeking, Miss St. John—mine 
is; that makes all the difference.” 

“ It makes it harder to forget, perhaps,” 
she answers, “but not impossible. And 
you have so much to make life pleasant to 
you—so many friends—” 

“ Friends! what do I care for them, ex¬ 
cepting one ? O Miss St. John! if you will 
not think me too bold in saying so, it is 


only since I met you that I have felt as if 
I really had a friend. The few months we 
have known each other seem like years in 
retrospection, though they have flown like 
days in making your acquaintance.” 

“We have seen so much of one another 
in the time,” she murmurs, softly. 

“Yes! and learned more. Sometimes I 
can scarcely believe but that I have known 
you all my life. To feel you really were 
my friend would he to experience the 
greatest pleasure that this world still holds 
for me.” 

“ Why should you not feel so?” 

The sweet strains of the “ Blue Dan¬ 
ube ” are being repeated again and again, 
but above the loudest of them she hears 
the fluttering of her own heart as she puts 
the question. 

“ May I ?” laying hand upon the one 
which lies upon her lap; “is it possible 
that you can take sufficient interest in such 
an insignificant person as myself as to 
promise to befriend him? Do you know 
all that is implicated in that promise—the 
long account of follies and shortcomings 
you will have to listen to, the many occa¬ 
sions on which you will he asked for coun¬ 
sel or advice, the numerous times that you 
will feel utterly tired of or impatient with 
me?” 

“ I am not afraid of that, Mr. Keir.” 

“Why do you call me Mr. Keir? Can 
we he real friends while we address each 
other so formally? Surely you are above 
all such prudery, or I am much mistaken 
in your character.” 

“I am not a prude, or I think so; yet 
the name by which I call you can make no 
difference in my friendship.” 

“But cannot you guess that I am long¬ 
ing to have the right to speak to you fa¬ 
miliarly? Irene—it fits you perfectly. I 
never knew an Irene iu my life before, yet 
I could not fancy yon by any other name, 
fori learned to love its sound long before I 
had the hardihood to hope that its posses¬ 
sor would admit me to her intimacy. I 
shall be jealous of our friendship, Irene.” 

“ But why should you be jealous?” she 
demands, in a low voice. Her speaking 
eyes are cast upon the ground. He can 
only see the long dark lashes that lie upon 
her cheeks, and the golden glory of hex 
head, whilst the Sweet soft notes of the 
music still steal in to fill up the broken 
pauses of the conversation. 
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“ Because it is a sacred bond between us 
which no third person must intrude upon; 
and if it is a secret, so much the better. It 
will be so sweet to feel that we have any¬ 
thing in common. But if you admit an¬ 
other to your friendship, Irene—if I hear 
any man daring to call you by your Chris¬ 
tian name; if I see that you have other 
confidants whom you trust as much or 
more than myself, I—I—•” waxing fierce 
over the supposition—“I don’t know what 
1 should do 1” His violence amuses her. 

“You need not be afraid—indeed, you 
need not; no one of my acquaintance 
would presume to act in the manner you 
describe.” 

“ Then I am the first, Irene ?” 

“ Quite the first.” 

“ So much the happier for me! But I 
wonder—I wonder—” 

“What?” 

“ Whether you can be content with such 
a friendship as I offer you; whether it will 
be sufficient for your happiness.” 

“ How exacting you must consider mel” 

“ Not so; it is I that deserve the name. 
Yet if—if, when we have grown necessary 
to each other, or, rather, when you have 
grown necessary to me—you should see 
some one whom you prefer—some one 
more attractive—more desirable than my¬ 
self, and desert me in consequence, marry 
him, in fact, what shall I do?” 

She is about indiguantly to disclaim the 
possibility of such a thing, when she is in¬ 
terrupted by the entrance of her mother. 

“Irene, what are you thinking of? 
Captain Clevedon has been looking for you 
the last half hour. You know you were 
engaged to him for this waltz.” 

The voice of Mrs. St. John, usually so 
sweet and low, especially when she is 
speaking to her daughter, has become too 
highly pitched in her anxiety, and sounds 
discordant. As she hears it, Irene, blush¬ 
ing all over, rises quickly from her seat. 

“Have I been here long, mother? I 
have been talking, and did not think of it.” 

“ Then you should think of it,” retorts 
Mrs. St. John; “or Mr. Keir—” with a 
dart of indignation in his direction— 
“ should think of it for you. It is not cus¬ 
tomary with you to offend your partners, 
Irene.” 

“Is Captain Clevedon offended? I am 
so sorry. Take me to him, mother, and I 
will make the amende honorable.” 


“ I don’t think you will have the oppor¬ 
tunity. I believe he has gone home, where, 
indeed, it is high time we went also. Come, 
Irene.” 

“I am ready, mother. Mr. Keir offers 
you his arm. No!”—-as Eric Keir extends 
the other for her benefit—“ take care of 
mamma, and I will follow, thank you.” 

So they pass through the ballroom and 
descend the staircase, Mrs. St. John in 
dignified silence, and the young people 
with some amount of trepidation. Yet, as 
he puts Irene into the carriage, Eric Keir 
summons up sufficient courage to say: 

“ Shall I find you at home to-morrow 
afternoon, Miss St. John?” 

She is about to answer timidly that she 
is not sure, when she is again interrupted 
by her mother. 

“ Yes, we shall be at home, and glad to 
see you, Mr. Keir ?’ at which unexpected 
rejoinder Mr. Keir expresses his grateful 
thanks, and Irene, clasping Mrs. St. John’s 
hand between both her own, lies back upon 
the cushions, and indulges in a rose-colored 
dream of coming happiness. 

At an early hour on the following after¬ 
noon, Eric Keiris horse stands at the door 
of Mrs. St. John’s house in Brook Street. 
He enters hurriedly, with a bright look of 
expectation on his countenance, and with¬ 
out ceremony turns into a sitting-room on 
the ground floor. 

The servant who admitted him had 
scarcely time to close the hall door again 
before the visitor had vanished from his 
view, and left him standing there, with the 
message that was evidently fluttering on 
his lips still undelivered. But it is Irene’s 
sitting-room, and Eric Keir is not disap¬ 
pointed in his hope of finding her in it— 
and alone. 

“ What will you say to me for so abrupt 
an entrance ?” he exclaims, as she rises to 
welcome him. “Does it come within the 
privileges of a friend to introduce himself, 
or must I wait, like any other man, until 
your flunkey formally announces me ? O 
Irene, I have scarcely slept a wink all 
night!” 

“What a lamentable confession!” she 
answers, gayly. “ If this Is the effects of 
too much dancing, I must begin to assert 
my prerogative as chief counsellor, and 
order you to be more discreet in future.” 

“Of too much dancing!” indignantly. 
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“you know, without toy telling you, if my 
restlessness was due to that. O Irene, I 
feel so happy!” 

“And last night you felt so miserable.” 

A cloud passes ovo- the brightness of his 
face. 

“I did. I felt wretched in looking back 
upon my past life; the remembrance of 
the trouble it has caused me, and the follies 
to which it has been witness, unnerves me. 
And my happiness to-day (if it can be called 
such), my light-heartedness rather, pro¬ 
ceeds only from the knowledge that you 
promised to help me forget it.” 

She has reseated herself by this time, 
and he takes a chair beside her. 

“ As far as it lies in my power,” she an¬ 
swers; “ bni is it always necessary to forget 
in order to be happy?” 

“In my case it is so; there is nothing left 
for me but forgetfulness—and your affec¬ 
tion.” 

“ Was it a very great trouble then ?” she 
says, softly. 

“ So great that it has destroyed all the 
pleasure of my youth, and threatens to 
do the same by the comfort of my age.” 

“ And a woman was the cause of it, I 
suppose ?” 

“ Is* not a woman at the bottom of all 
our troubles? Women are the ulterior 
causes of all pain and pleasure in this 
world—at least, for us. Ton have not 
lived nineteen years in it without discov¬ 
ering that, Irene?” 

“No.” 

“And so I look to a woman to cure me 
of the wound that a woman’s hand in¬ 
flicted ; to restore me, as far as possible, 
through the treasure of her friendship and 
her sympathy, the happiness which, except 
for my own mad folly, I might have aspired 
to-” 

“ If you please, sir, Mrs. St. John is in 
the library, and will be glad to speak to 
you as soon as you can make it convenient 
to see her.” 

“ Say I will come at once.” 

On the entrance of the servant they have 
sprung apart as guiltily as though they had 
been lovers, instead of only friends, and as 
he disappears again, they look at one 
another consciously and langh. 

“What a mysterious message!” exclaims 
Irene. “Is this leap-year? Can mammq 
have any designs on you?” 

“In the shape of commissions—what 


ladies have not? I am a perfect martyr to 
the cause. Whether owingto the respecta¬ 
bility of my connections, or myself, I can- • 
not say; but the number of notes I am 
asked to deliver, and Berlin wools to 
match, is perfectly incredible. But is this 
dear interview ended? Shall I not find 
you here on my return 7” 

“Perhaps you may; hut perhaps, also, 
my mother will he with you. So you had 
better consider it at an end, lest you should 
be disappointed.” 

“If it is at an end, you must bid me 
farewell.” 

“Farewell,” she echoes, smilingly, as 
she extends her hand. 

“Is that the best way you know how to 
do it?” he demands, as he retains her 
hand between his own. “What a thor¬ 
ough Englishwoman yon are, Irene; you 
would not relinquish one of the cold forms 
of society even where your feelings are 
most interested. Custom first, and friend¬ 
ship afterwards. Ah, you do not regard 
our compact in the sacred light that I do F’ 

He has drawn her closer to him as he 
speaks, and their faces are nearly on a 
level. 

“ O Eric, how little yon know me P* 

The liquid eyes upraised to his, the 
parted lips, the trembling hand, which he 
still holds, appeal to him until he loses 
sight of self and the bitter consequences 
of indulgence, and remembers only that 
they are man and woman, and they stand 
alone. 

“ Darling P’ he whispers, as he bends 
down and kisses her. 

By the crimson flush that mounts to her 
forehead, and the abrupt manner in which 
she disengages herself from him and turns 
away, so that be could not see her face, he 
fears that he has seriously offended her. 

“Forgive me 1 I know that it was wrong, 
but I could not help it. Irene, say that 
you are not angry p’ 

“ O. pray go to mamma! She will think 
it so strange; she has been waiting for you 
all this time.” 

“ I cannot go until you have said that 
you forgive me.” 

“I do forgive yon then; but—but—it 
must never he again}” 

“Is that your heart speaking to mine, 
Irene? Well, I will not press you for an 
answer now; but grant me one favor—one 
token that you are not really angry with 
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me. Be here when I return,” And with 
these words he leaves her. 

He finds Mrs. St. John restlessly pacing 
np and down the library, and appearing 
even more nervous than usual. She is a 
frail timid-looking woman, the very oppo¬ 
site of her high-spirited daughter, and as 
she tarns at his approach, her very lips are 
trembling. 

“ How do you do, Mrs. St. John ? I be¬ 
lieve you wish to speak to me. A commis¬ 
sion, of course. Well, I am quite at your 
service, from barley-sugar up to bank¬ 
notes. What a lovely morning we have 
had! jl hope you are not much fatigued 
after last night’s dissipation.” 

His frank and unrestrained address 
makes the task which she has set herself 
mere difficult; but she takes a chair and 
waves him to another, while she is vainly 
trying to find words in -which to open the 
conversation naturally. 

“I am quite well, thank you, Mr. Keir. 
Pray be seated. Yes, I asked to speak to 
you; it is rather a delicate business, and 
had I not great faith in you, it would be a 
very painful one. But—are you sure that 
you are comfortable ?” 

“Quite so, thank you, Mrs. St. John,” 
he answers, puzzled to imagine what possi¬ 
ble connection his present comfort can 
have -with the subject she is about to 
introduce. 

“ I am glad of it. It is so much more 
satisfactory to enter on a discussion when 
both parties are perfectly at their ease. I 
asked to see you, Mr. Keir, because—1 sup¬ 
pose you know that I am the sole guardian 
of my daughter?” 

“1 believe I have heard Miss St. John 
mention the fact.” 

“Yes, her poor father wished it, and 
though I am very unfit for such a position, 
1 knew he must be the best judge, and so— 
but of course it leaves me without coun¬ 
sellors. Irene has no near relation but 
myself, and I have no male friends in Eng¬ 
land to whom I can apply for advice in any 
matters of difficulty.” 

“If I can be of any use,” he interrupts, 
eagerly, “or could procure you the infor¬ 
mation you require, Mrs. St. John, you 
must know that it would give me the 
greatest pleasure to do so.” 

“ Thank you very much, Mr. Keir-—yes, 
you can help me—I am coming to that 
presently. But being, as I said before, the 


sole guardian of Irene’s interests, you must 
perceive that it is my duty to be very care¬ 
ful of her—that I cannot be too careful-_ 

“Who could doubt it?” he answers, 
warmly. 

“And you are very v ften in her com¬ 
pany; you have been here a great deal 
lately, Mr. Keir—you are at our house al¬ 
most every day.” 

“ I beg your pardon.” 

“ I say that you are very intimate with 
Irene—rather too intimate, I think, though, 
of course, we have always been pleased to 
see you; but the world will talk, and young 
people’s names soon get connected—and so 
I consider It my duty to ascertain—•” here 
Mrs. St. John coughs twice, and swallows 
some fearful obstacle in her throat—“to 
ask you, in short, what are your intentions 
respecting her?” 

The murder is out, and poor Mrs. St- 
John sinks back in her chair, pale and 
exhausted, as though her own fate de¬ 
pended on his answer. 

“ Intentions! my intentions l” cries Eric 
Keir, starting from his seat. 

The tone of surprise and incredulity in 
which he utters the words seems to put new 
courage into his listener; it arouses her 
maternal fears, and with her fears her 
indignation, and she answers, quickly: 

“ You cannot pretend to misunderstand 
my meaning, Mr. Keir ? Young as you are, 
you are too much a man of the world for 
that, and must know that if you are so 
constantly seen in the company of a young 
lady, people will begin to inquire if you are 
engaged to be married to her—or not.” 

“I—I know that I have trespassed very 
much upon your hospitality,” he com¬ 
mences, stammering, “and taken the 
greatest pleasure in coming here, but I 
have never addressed Miss St. John except 
in the character of a friend, and 1 supposed 
that you entirely understood the footing 
on which I visited her.” 

“And you mean to tell me,” exclaims 
the poor mother, who is shaking from head 
to foot with nervous excitement—“you in¬ 
tend me to understand, Mr. Keir, that all 
your intentions meant nothing, and that 
my daughter is no more to you than any 
other girl?” 

The whole truth flashes on him now; he 
sees the fraud of which he has been guilty, 
both to his own heart and to hers; he 
knows that he loves Irene St. John as his 
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soul, and yet he is forced to stammer on: 

“I never said that, Mrs. St. John. I 
hold your daughter too highly—much too 
highly, in my admiration and—and—es¬ 
teem, and value her friendship too much 
to he guilty of so false a sentiment. But 
as to marriage—deeply as I may, as I do 
regret the necessity for saying so—I must 
tell you that it is not in my power at pres¬ 
ent to marry any one.” 

“Kofc in your power! "What do you 
mean ?” 

“ I mean that, being but a younger son, 
I am not, unfortunately, in a position to 
take such a responsibility upon myself so 
early. If yon knew my circumstances, 
Mrs. St. John, you would be the first per¬ 
son to refuse your daughter’s hand tome.” 

“ Whatl as the younger son of the Earl 
of Korham ? Mr. Keir, you are having re¬ 
course to a miserable subterfuge; you have 
been trilling with my child —you would not 
have dared to make so paltry an excuse to 
Irene’s father.” 

“0 Mrs. St. John, you do me wrong! I 
should have spoken just the same (I could 
have spoken in. no other way) even to your 
husband. Yet had 1 pleaded a disinclina¬ 
tion for marriage, you would have been no 
better pleased.” 

“I have been foolish I” exclaims Mrs. 
St John, trying hard to keep back the 
tears which she would consider it beneath 
her dignity to shed; “ I have been blind to 
allow your intimacy to go on so long—but 
I could not believe you would act so un¬ 
worthy a part My poor Irene P’ 

“Good God! Mrs. St John—” with ter¬ 
rible emphasis—“ you do not mean to tell 
me that Irene shares your suspicions—that 
she has learnt to regard me with any feel¬ 
ing wanner than the friendship we have 
pledged to each other ?” 

“What right have you to ask, sir? 
What right have you to call her by her 
Christian name ? I have not been accus¬ 
tomed to hear my daughter spoken of so 
familiarly by the gentlemen of her ac¬ 
quaintance.” 

“O Mrs. St. John, don’t he hard upon 
me! Believe me when I say that in seek¬ 
ing the friendship of Miss St. John, I had 
no intention beyond that of deriving great 
pleasure and profit from our intercourse. 
I never dreamed that my actions would be 
misconstrued either by the world or your¬ 
self. I have never breathed a word to her 


concerning love or marriage—I could not 
have done it, knowing how impossible it is 
for me to redeem such a pledge at present.” 

“I hear your words, Mr. Keir, but I do 
not understand them. I only feel that you 
have been acting a very thoughtless, if not 
a dishonorable part, and that it becomes 
my duty to see an immediate stop put to it. 
And, therefore, from the moment yon quit 
this room, you must consider that our in¬ 
timacy is at an end.” 

At this intimation Eric Keir becomes 
visibly agitated. 

“ At an end 1 Do you mean to say that I 
am to see her no more—that my visits here 
are to cease once and forever ?” 

“ Of course they are! Would you go on 
deceiving my poor girl, only to break her 
heart at the last?” cries Mrs.. St. John, 
thrown off her guard by the vehemence of 
his manner. u You little guess my love for 
her, Mr. Keir, if you think I would permit 
the happiness of her life to be wrecked in 
this manner.” 

The timid shrinking woman, who hardly 
speaks above a whisper in society, becomes 
quite grand and tragic in defence of her- 
child. She reminds one of a dove-eyed in¬ 
nocent ewe, advancing to the front of the 
flock to shake its hornless head and stamp- 
its impotent feet because some passing 
stranger has dared to cast a glance in the- 
direction of its lamb. 

“ Then she loves me, and yon know itP’* 
exclaims the young man, his eyes roused, 
from their usual languor by the excitement 
of the suspicion. “Mrs. St. Johr, tell me 
the truth; does Irene love me ?' 

u Do yon intend to marry her ?” demands - 
the mother, fixedly. 

His eyes droop; silence is his only 
answer. 

“O Mr. Keir, I could hardly have be¬ 
lieved it of you!” 

“I ought not to have put the question*. 
I have only tortured you and myself. But. 
if you have any pity left for me, try to pity- 
the necessity which forbids my answering; 
you.” 

“I think that our interview should end- 
here, Mr. Keir. Ko good can be obtained, 
by my detaining yon longer, and a farther* 
discussion of this very painful subject is; 
only likely to lead to farther estrangement. 
I must beg you,»?therefore, to leave this; 
house, and without seeing my daughter 
aeain.” 
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“ But "who then will tell her of the pro¬ 
posed alteration in our intercourse?’* 

“ I take that upon myself, and you may 
rest assured that Irene will be quite satis¬ 
fied to abide by my decision. Meanwhile, 
Mr. Keir, if you have any gentlemanly feel¬ 
ing left, you will quit London, or take 
means to prevent our meeting you again.” 

“Is it to he a total separation, then, be¬ 
tween us ? Must I have nothing because I 
cannot take all ?” 

“ I have already given you my opinion. 
Do not compel me to repeat it in stronger 
terms.” 

Her voice and manner have become so 
cold that they arouse his pride. 

“There is nothing, then, left for me to 
do but to how to your decision. Mrs. St. 
John, I wish you a very good-morning.” 

He is going then, but his heart-strings 
pull him backwards. 

“ O, make the best of it to her, for God’s 
sakel Tell her that—that— But no 1 there 
is nothing to tell her; I have no excuse; I 
can only got ” 

He suits the action to the word as he 
speaks, and she follows him into the hail, 
and sees him safely out of the house before 
she turns the door-handle of her daughter’s 
room. 

Irene is sitting in an attitude of expecta¬ 
tion, her hands idly folded on her lap, and 
fitful blushes chasing each other over her 
face as she listens to the footsteps in the 
hall. When her mother enters she starts 
up suddenly, and then sits down again, as 
though she scarcely knew what she was 
doing. 

“Is he gone?” she says, in atone of dis¬ 
appointment, as Mrs. St. John advances to 
take her tenderly in her arms. 

“And who may he be?” inquires the 
mother, with a ghastly attempt at playful¬ 
ness, not knowing how to broach the intel¬ 
ligence she bears. 

“Mr. Keir—Eric!—has he not been 
speaking to you? O mother!” hiding her 
face with, a sudden burst of shame on Mrs. 
St. John’s bosom; “I am not quite sure, 
but I think—I think he loves me F’ 

Mrs. St. John does not know what to 
answer. For a minute she holds her 
daughter in her arms, and says nothing; 
then Irene feels the trembling of her moth¬ 
er’s figure, and looks up alarmed. 

“Mother, is there anything the matter? 
Are you not well?” 


“ There is nothing the matter, my darling 
—at least, not much. But you were speak¬ 
ing of Mr. Keir; he is gone F’ 

“ Gone—why?” 

“Because he is not a gentleman, Irene.” 

“ Mother P’ 

“ He is not worthy of you, child; he has 
been playing with your feelings, amusing 
himself at your expense. O Irene, my 
darliog, yon are so brave, so good! You 
will hear this like a woman, and despise 
him as he deserves.” 

“Bear this! bear wAat?” says the girl, 
standing suddenly upright; “I do not com¬ 
prehend you, mother—I do not know what 
you are talking of.” 

“ I am talking of Mr. Keir, Irene. I am 
telling you that he is utterly unworthy of 
another thought from you—that he has 
dangled about you until the world has con¬ 
nected your names together, and that he 
has no intentions concerning you; he has 
just told me so.” 

“ No intentions F’ repeats her daughter, 
vacantly; “no intentionsF’ 

“He has no intention of proposing to 
you, Irene—of marrying you; he has meant 
nothing by it all.” 

“ Nothing F’ repeats Irene, in the same 
dreamy way. 

The lace-shrouded windows of the room 
are open, and the faint rich odor from the 
boxes of stocks and mignonette that adorn 
its sills floats into the chamber, bringing 
with it a memory of hothouse plants, whilst 
hand music from an adjoining square com¬ 
mences to make itself indistinctly heard. 

“ Yes, nothing continues Mrs. St. John, 
rendered bolder by her daughter’s passive- 
ness and her own indignation. “I have 
just put the question to him—it was my 
duty to do so, seeing what marked atten¬ 
tion he has paid you lately, and—I couldn’t 
have believed it of Mr. Keir, I thought so 
much more highly of him—he told me to 
my face that he had never even thought of 
you as anything but a friend. A friend, 
indeed! O my dearest girl 1 that any man 
should dare to speak of you in such terms 
of indifference—it will break my heart P’ 
And Mrs. SL John attempts to cast herself 
into her daughter’s arms again. But Irene 
puts her from her—repulses her—almost 
roughly. 

“ Mother, how dared you do it?” 

The words are such as she has never 
presumed to use to her mother before; the 
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tone even is not her own. Mrs. St. John 
looks up affrightedly. 

“Irenel” 

“ How dared yon subject me to such an 
insult—expose me in so cruel a manner? 
make me despicable to myself ?” 

“ My child, what do you mean ?” 

“ Cannot a man be friendly and agree¬ 
able without being called upon to undergo 
so humiliating an examination ? Is a girl 
never to speak to one of the other sex with¬ 
out being suspected of a desire to marry 
him? Is there to be no friendship, no 
cordiality, no confidence in this world, but 
the parties are immediately required to 
bind themselves down to a union which 
would be repugnant to both ? It is this 
style of thing which makes me hate society 
and all its shams—which will go far now 
to make me hate myself !” 

“Irene, my dear,” cries Mrs. St. John, 
trembling all over, “ you do not consider 
that I am your guardian, and this precau¬ 
tion, which appears so unnecessary to you, 
became a duty for me to take I Would you 
have had me receive his visits here until he 
had entangled your affections more inex¬ 
tricably, perhaps, than he has done at 
present?” 

“Who says he has done bo —who dares 
to say it?” 

The girl’s pride is raging and warring 
within her. She has been roused from her 
tender love-dream by a stem reality, she is 
quivering under the shock even as she 
speaks, but her first thought is to save her 
wounded honor. 

“ My Irene, I thought—I never dreamed 
but that you liked him—judging from the 
manner in which you received and spoke 
of him.” 

“Liked him! Is liking love? Ton 
judged me too quickly, mother. You have 
not read down to the depths of my heart.” 

“ You do not love him then, my darling 
—this business will not make you miser¬ 
able? O Irene, speak! You cannot think 
what suspense costs me P’ 

The girl hesitates for a moment, turns 
round to see the frail figure before her, the 
thin clasped hands, the anxious sorrow¬ 
laden eyes waiting her verdict, and hesi¬ 
tates no longer. 

“ I would not marry Eric Keir, mother, 
to-morrow for all this world could give 
me.” 

u O, thank God! thank God !” cries Mrs. 


St John, hysterically, as she sinks upon a 
sofa. In another moment Irene is kneeling 
by her side. 

“ Dearest mother, did I speak unkindly 
to yon? O forgive me! You knowhow 
proud I am, and it hurts me, just for the 
time being. But it is over now. Forget it, 
dear mother—we will both forget it, and 
everything concerning it—and go on as be¬ 
fore. O, what a wretch I am to have made 
you weep?* 

“ I did it for the best, Irene. I only did 
what I considered my duty—it is a very 
common thing; It takes place every day. 
But so long as his conduct does not affect 
your happiness, there is no harm done.” 

“There is no harm done,” echoes the 
girl, with parched lips, and. eyes that are 
determined not to cry. 

“It will put a stop to his coming here, 
and I dare say you will miss him at first, 
Irene. Young people like to be together; 
hut you must remember how detrimental 
such an intimacy would be to your future 
prospects; no one else would presume to 
come forward while a man like Eric Keir 
is hanging about the house, and I should 
never forgive myself if I permitted him to 
amuse himself at the expense of your set¬ 
tlement in life. He ought to know better 
than to wish such a thing.” 

“He knows better now,” replied her 
daughter, soothingly. 

“ Yes—yes! if only he has not wonnded 
you. O Irene P with a sudden burst of 
passion most foreign to her disposition, 
“ you are my only hope—my only consola¬ 
tion. Look me in the face, and tell me 
that you do not love him.”. 

“ Mother darling, you are ill and agi¬ 
tated; this wretched business has been too 
much for you. Go and lie down, dear 
mother, and try to sleep; and when we 
meet again we will agree to drop the sub¬ 
ject altogether.” 

“ We will—we will. Heaven knows I am 
only anxious that it should he forgotten— 
only tell me, Irene, that you do not love 
him.” 

She clings to her daughter—she will not 
be gainsaid; her eyes are fixed searchingly 
upon Irene's—the girl feels like a stag at 
bay; one moment she longs to pour out 
the truth—the next death would not tear 
it from her. 

“2 do not lone hintf” she answers, with 
closed teeth. 
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“Say it againP* exclaims Mrs. St. John, 
•with a feverish burst of joy. 

“ I do not love him1 Mother, is not that 
enough?” she goes on rapidly. “Why 
should you doubt njy word? Go, dear 
mother; pray go and take the rest you 
need, and leave me to—to—myself 

She pushes Mrs. St. Jdhn gently hut 
forcibly from the apartment, and locks the 
door. Then she staggers to the table, 
blindly, gropingly, and leans her back 
against it, grasping the edges with her 
hands. 

“ The first lie that I have ever told her,” 
she whispers to herself; “ the first lie—and 
yet, is it a lie ? do I love him—or do I hate 
him?” 

She stands for a minute hard as stone, 
her nervous hands grasping the table, her 
firm teeth pressed upon her lower lip, as 
though defying it to Quiver, whilst all that 
Eric Keir has ever said to her comes rush* 
ing back upon her mind. 

The scent of the stocks and mignonette 
is wafted past her with every breath that 
stirs the curtains; the band in the adja¬ 
cent square has altered its position; it 
draws nearer—changes its air—the notes of 
the “Blue Danube*’ waltz come Coating 
through the open window. It is the last 
stroke of memory—all her determination 
fades before it. 

“ God help me 1” she cries, as she sinks, 
sobbing, on the sofa, 

Mrs. St. John is bound to believe what 
her daughter tells her; but she is not sat¬ 
isfied about her daughter’s health. The 
season goes on—Irene does not fail to ful¬ 
fil one engagement — she dresses, and 
dances, and talks gayly as before, and yet 
there is a something—undistinguishable, 
perhaps, except to the eye. of affection— 
that makes her unlike her former self. 
She is harder than she used to be—-more 
cynical—less open to belief in truth and 
virtue. 

Added to which, her appetite is variable, 
and she drinks wine feverishly—almost ea¬ 
gerly—and at odd intervals of time. Mrs. 
St. John calls in her favorite doctor, Mr. 
Pettingall. Mr. Pettingall is not a fash¬ 
ionable physician, he is an old family doc¬ 
tor; he has known Irene since her birth, 
and is as well acquainted with her consti¬ 
tution as with that of his own wife. He 
settles the question on the first interview. 

“Depression of the vital powers, Mm. 


St. John, caused by undue excitement and 
fatigue. Your young lady has been going 
a little too fast this season. She has been 
sitting np too late, and dancing too much; 
perhaps, also, flirting too much. Nothing 
the matter with the heart, I suppose, eh ?” 

“O, dear no, doctor I at least Irene as¬ 
sures me it is not the case, though her 
spirits are certainly very variable.” 

“ No Bign at all! A life of dissipation is 
sure to make the spirits variable. Take 
her away, and she’ll be well in a month.” 

“ Away, doctor J what, before the season 
is over?” 

“Certainly; unless you wish her health 
to he over with the season. And a change 
will do you no harm either, Mrs. St. John. 
Why, you want twice as much doctoring 
as your daughter.” 

“ That’s what I tell mamma P’ exclaims 
Irene, who has entered during the last sen¬ 
tence; “but she will not believe me. Let 
us join cause against her, Mr. Pettingall, 
and get her out of this hateful London.” 

“Why, my dear! would you really like 
to go?” says Mrs. St. John. 

“I would like to go anywhere, to see 
you strong again, mother.” 

“That’s right! a good daughter is the 
best medicine a mother can have. You 
hear what Miss St. John says, madam. 
She will go anywhere to do you good—and 
herself too!” 

“She has always been my comfort!” 
murmurs Mrs. St. John. 

“And I, as your medical adviser, recom¬ 
mend a trip abroad.” 

“Abroad V 1 

“ Certainly. Three or four months’ run 
in the Austrian Tyrol, for instance—or the 
Pyrenees. Please yourselves, however, 
and you’ll please me—only get out of Lon¬ 
don. It is quite as necessary for your 
health, Mrs. St. John, as for your daugh¬ 
ter’s.” 

“Mother! we will go at once. We will 
not delay a day longer than is necessary. 
Thank you, Mr. Pettingall, for speaking 
out your mind s 0 frankly. I have been 
blind not to sec* before that my mother 
wanted change.” 

From that moment Irene comes out of 
herself, and takes all necessary cares and 
arrangements on her own hands. She for¬ 
gets her trouble—-her haunting regret; her 
only wish is to see her mother’s health re¬ 
stored. 
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“Ihave been selfish/ 7 she thinks, as she 
moves about from room to room giving the 
final orders for their departure. “I have 
been so anxious to forget my own misery 
that I have dragged my poor mother out 
much more than is good for her—and this 
is the end of it O, if I should have really 
upset her health—if this change should 
even prove too late! Good God! how shall 
I ever f orgive myself—or him P 7 

She has not seen him since the interview 
he had with Mrs. St. John; she has gone 
out each evening feverishly expectant of 
his presence; longing, yet dreading to en¬ 
counter him; and she has dragged out the 
weary time with a heart of lead in her 
bosom, because he has never come—being, 
in point of fact, hundreds of miles away at 
his father’s seat in Scotland, though no 
one tells her so. 

“Afraid to meet me I” she has thought 
bitterly. “Yes, fear was about the last 
ingredient wanting in his cup of dishonor. 
How could I ever have been so mad as to 
think he loved me ?” 

The first place they try for change of air 
is Rochefort, in the Ardennes. A lovely 
fertile valley, surrounded by heather-cov¬ 
ered hills, the slopes of which are alive 
with wild blossoms, and the feet watered 
by clear streams, repose and peace seem to 
be the natural characteristics, the inevita¬ 
ble consequences, of a life in Rochefort. 

But does peace come to the broken spirit 
more readily in quiet than in bustle? I 
doubt it. What do we fly from, if not 
from memory? and can It come so closely 
to us in a crowd, where alien faces push 
between us and the semblance of the face 
we loved, and alien voices, clamoring for 
money or for interest, drown the sweet 
false tones that poisoned our existence, as 
when we walk alone and weary on the 
footpath of life, too weary, it may be, even 
to have strength to push aside that which 
we dread to look on ? 

Irene finds it so.* In London, amidst the 
whirl and turmoil of the season, she 
thought she was strong enough to bear all 
things, even the knowledge—the bitterest 
knowledge to a woman—that she had given 
Eric Keir love in exchange for liking—fine 
gold for dross that tarnished at the first 
touch. 

But here, in peaceful slumbering Roche¬ 
fort, she is fain to confess herself defeat¬ 
ed. Here, where she can wander for miles 


without meeting a soul to break her soli¬ 
tude, his memory walks beside her like a 
haunting ghost from which she prays to be 
delivered. 

Not mockingly nor coldly, not with a 
gesture or a look that can awake her pride, 
but as her heart remembers him—as it had 
hoped het could be, until her overburthened 
spirit can bear the strain no longer, and 
she sinks down upon the grass, dappled 
with flowers and murmuring with insects, 
and prays God she may die. 

Only to rise, when her moan is over, 
burning with indignation against herself 
and him; hating herself, perhaps, even 
more than him, for having sunk bo low as 
to regret him. Mrs. St. John knows noth¬ 
ing of all this; she is too feeble to walk 
beyond a short distance, and Irene never 
appears before her except in good spirits 
and with a beaming countenance. 

The mother is deceived—she feels her 
own health is failing, but she believes in 
the restoration of her child. Irene reads 
her belief, and is satisfied. 

Nevertheless, as soon as the weather 
will permit them, she persuades Mrs. St. 
John to move on to Brussels. She knows 

that in order to keep up her role she must 
be moving; one more month of Rochefort 
and the ghost of Eric Keir, and she should 
break down entirely. 

Brussels is full and gay; the September 
fetes are going on, and the town is crowd¬ 
ed. Mrs. St. John and her daughter take 
up their abode at one of the principal 
hotels, and prepare to enjoy life to the ut- 
termost. 

Enjoy life to the uttermost! I wonder 
which of us ever believes that he or she 
has reached the “uttermost,” or, having 
reached it, how long we believe it to he 
such. The “ uttermost,” if ever we attain 
it (how few do!), usually makes us so gid¬ 
dy we are not aware until we touch the 
bottom of the ladder again how quickly 
we have descended. 

Irene’s uttermost at this juncture con¬ 
sists of running about to see all there is to 
be seen, and that is very soon brought to a 
close by ilrs. St. John’s increasing weak¬ 
ness. She longs to accompany her daugh¬ 
ter, but she cannot accomplish it, and tne 
girl’s solitary rambles through picture gal¬ 
leries and musemns begin only too soon to 
assume the same character as her walks in 
Rochefort. She comes to understand that 
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the companionship she needs is something lation on your dear father’s side—his 
more than is to he found in a strange cousin, Colonel Mordaunt; isn’t it wonder- 
crowd ; it must be an active conversational f ul that we should have met each other 
presence — something that shall barter here ?” [to be cont in ued.] 

bright thoughts for her dull ones, and --*•*»'**-- 

force her to exert her intellectual powers. 

Areal wholesome want seldom arises in 
this world without the possibility of grati¬ 
fying it. In a few days Irene finds the 
companion ready to hand. 

She returns one afternoon to the hotel, 
after having permitted her feverish imagi¬ 
nation to hold converse for hours with the 
fantastic horrors of Wiertz, and disturbs 
her mother in the midst of a conversation 
with a stranger—a gentleman of about 
fifty, or perhaps a few years older—whom 
Irene has never seen before. 

She stands at the door a moment irreso¬ 
lute, uncertain whether to enter or retreat, 
but Mrs. St. John catches sight of her. 

“ Irene, my darling!” she exclaims. u 1 
am so glad you are come home—only 
think! This gentleman is your nearest re- 
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Colonel Mobdatjkt is the best speci¬ 
men of a fine old English gentleman that 
Irene has ever come across. She sees that 
at the first glance. Of middle height, with 
a well-knit figure, florid complexion, good 
features, and hair with the lustre of gray 
satin on it, he presents all the outward 
qualifications that go to make up the pic¬ 
ture of a man of birth and breeding, and 
she lakes a fancy to her new relative at 
once. Mrs. St. John, too, who is in an un¬ 
usual state of flush and flutter, seems to 
have been quite overcome by the unexpect¬ 
ed encounter. 

“ Is it not strange,” she keeps on repeat¬ 
ing, “ that we should have met here—in 
Brussels—after so many years ? Irene, my 
dear! you will welcome Colonel Mordaunt, 
I am sure, if only for your poor father’s 
sake.” 

The girl comes forward with her hand 
extended, and the stranger, with old-fash¬ 
ioned politeness, and dead-and-gone chiv¬ 
alry, raises it respectfully to his lips. 

“Poor Tom!” he murmurs, as he does 
so; “ poor Tom! I cm trace a slight like¬ 
ness to him as he was, even in your bloom¬ 
ing face, my fair young cousin.” 

“ She was always thought to have a look 
of him,” sighs the mother, “ but I scarce¬ 
ly imagined it was so apparent. O Irene! 
you cannot think what a comfort it is for 
me to hare stumbled on your cousin In this 
way—so weak and good-for-nothing as I 
am. You will never need to stay at home 
now for want of an escort—Colonel Mor- 
daunt says he will be charmed to take you 
anywhere.” 

** With your own kind permission,” in¬ 
terposes Colonel Martian nr. 

“You are very good,” replies Irene. 
‘‘Are you, then, staying in Brussels?” 

“I am here for a few days, on my way 
back to England. I have been spending 
the summer at the Baths.” 

“Not reraedially, I trust?” says Mrs. St 
John, with a sudden anxious glance of in¬ 
terest at the robust-looking man who 
stands before her. 

“Well. I cannot quite say no; though 


precautionary would he the better word- 
You remember our family tendency to 
gout, Mrs. St John ? Poor Tom used to 
have a twinge of it occasionally, and it was 
the complaint that carried off my grand¬ 
father. I have had one or two warnings 
during the last four years, and so I took 
advantage of the hot weather to put my¬ 
self to rights for the season.” 

“ The season!” echoes Mrs. St John, to 
whom there is no season but one. 

“ The hunting-season! It sounds very 
dreadful, does it not? But I fear there is 
no other season that conveys any interest 
to my ears. I am master of the hounds 
down in my part of Leicestershire, and 
spend my days between the stables and the 
kennel. It is a fine sport, Mrs. St John, 
and a man must have something to do.” 

“ Then, I suppose you. are very anxious 
to get home again ?” remarks Irene. 

“ I was anxious to do so, I confess, but I 
have no intention of stirring now, so long 
as I can be of any use to you or to your 
mother.” 

“How kind!” murmurs Mrs. St John; 
and her daughter adds, “lam afraid you 
will find shopping and sight-seeing very 
tame work for which to exchange the 
pleasures of the field, Colonel Mordaunt” 

“ Without their motive, perhaps—yes. 
With their motive, they can admit of no 
rivalry in my eyes!” 

“ What an extremely polite old gentle¬ 
man T’ exclaims Irene, as soon as the 
colonel has disappeared. “ However did 
you find him out, mother?” 

“ By the simplest accident in the world. 
He opened the door of my sitting-room in 
mistake for his own. I never was so sur¬ 
prised in my life. I nearly screamed I” 

“ Then you have met him before?” 

“Yes—O yes.—of course—many years 
ago.” 

“But why have I never seen him, then? 
He says he lives in Leicestershire; why 
did he never come to my father’s house?” 

Mrs. St. John, looks uneasy. She shifts 
about in her chair, and rolls up her satin 
cap-strings till they are ruined, and talks 
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rapidly, with a faint guilty color coming 
and going in her faded cheeks. 

“ Well, to tell you the truth, dear, your 
father and Colonel Mordaunt, although 
cousins, were not the best of friends; that 
is to say, they once had a quarrel about 
something, and after that they ceased to 
visit each other.” 

“ It must have been a serious quarrel to 
cause such a complete separation. Are 
you sure that Colonel Mordaunt was uot 
the one in the wrong, mother? Would my 
father have liked us to become intimate 
with him again ?” 

Irene has a great reverence for the mem¬ 
ory of her father; she is-always question¬ 
ing what he would or would not have 
wished them to do, sometimes to the ruf- 
flingof her mother’s placid temper. 

“Dear me, Irene! I should think you 
might trust me to judge of such matters! 
Do you think 1 would have introduced 
him to you otherwise ? The disagreement 
had nothing to do with Colonel -Mordaunt s 
conduct. He behaved extremely well 
throughout the whole affair. Only your 
father did not choose that the intimacy 
should be renewed.” 

“And yet he was his nearest relative?” 

“Quite the nearest. You know what a 
small family ours is—ridiculously small, in 
fact? Your great-grandfather was a Bad- 
denall, and his two daughters, co-heiresses, 
became respectively Mrs. Mordaunt and 
Mrs. St. John; and each left an only son— 
your father and this cousin. You see how 
absurdly it makes the family dwindle! 
There are femaies, of course, but tney 
don’t count—your own married aunts, you 
know; but Colonel Mordaunt’s sister is 
still single. So you see, if you are to have 
any family at all on your father s side, it 
would be quite wrong not to make friends 
with this man, now that we have so happi¬ 
ly fallen in with him again. And, indeed, 
the quarrel was about nothing that need 
concern you, Irene; nothing at all.” 

“ I will take your word for it, mother. 
Colonel Mordaunt does not look like a man 
who would do a mean or dishonorable 
thing. And at all events, it is not neces¬ 
sary to quarrel forever.” 

“ It would be very wrong and senseless 
to do so. You will hud him a most inter¬ 
esting companion; full of life and conver¬ 
sation, and with that charming deference 
in his manner towaru women which one so 


seldom meets with in young men nowa¬ 
days. They have not improved since the 
time when I was young,” 

“I suppose not,” says her daughter, 
with a sigh; and then she laughs, quite 
unnecessarily, except to hide that sigh. “ I 
really like Colonel Mordaunt, mother, and 
should be sorry not to be able to take ad¬ 
vantage of his overtures of friendship. I 
think he is one of the handsomest old men 
I ever saw, and his manners are quite 
courtier-like.” 

“You should have seen him when he 
was young 1” replies her mother, with an 
echo of the sigh that Irene was keen 
enough to check. 

Colonel Mordaunt fully bears out the 
promise of his introduction. He is with 
them every day—almost every hour; he is 
at the beck and call of Irene St. John from 
morning until night. 

if she desires to attend the Marche aux 
Fleurs at five o’clock A. M., to lay in 
fiowers and fruit for the day’s consump¬ 
tion, Colonel Mordaunt, faultlessly attired 
for the occasion, is waiting to attend her 
footsteps, even though It has cost him half 
liis night’s rest in order to be up and 
dressed in time. 

Does she express a wish to visit the 
Quinconce, and push her way among a 
mob of Bruxellois at eight o’clock at night, 
or to attend opera or fete, still is the faith¬ 
ful gentleman ready to accompany his 
young cousin wherever she may choose to 
go, only anxious to be made use of in any 
way, so long as the way accords with her 
own desires. And he is really no less de¬ 
sirable than pertinacious a chaperon, this 
Colonel Mordaunt; so highly respectable, 
as Irene laughingly declares; so thorough 
a gentleman, as sighs her mother, who has 
to be content to hear of his gallantry and 
not to share in it. 

Set almost free by the companionship of 
Colonel Mordaunt, Irene St. John rushes 
about at this period far more than she de¬ 
sires. She is feverishly anxious to conceal 
from her mother the real pain that is gnaw¬ 
ing at her heart, and poisoning every en¬ 
joyment in which she attempts to take a 
share; and she is madly bent on destroying 
for herself a remembrance that threatens 
to quench all that is worth calling life in 
her. So she makes plans, and Colonel 
Mordaunt backs them, until the two are 
constant companions. In a few days he 
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seems to have no aim or desire except to 
please her; while she goes blindly on, ex¬ 
pressing genuine surprise at eath fresh 
token of his generosity. 

One day she buys a huge bouquet, which 
he has to carry home, and tells him that 
sbe dotes on flowers. 

The next, a basket of the rarest speci¬ 
mens that Brussels can produce lies on her 
table, with her cousin’s kind regards. 

“What exquisite flowers!” exclaims 
Mrs. St. John. “ What a lot he must have 
paid for them!” remarks her daughter, 
quite indifferent as to the motive of the 
offering. 

But the next day the offering is repeated. 

“ More flowers!” says Irene; “ what am 
I to do with them? There are no more 
vases, and the last are too fresh to throw 
away.” 

On the third day, a bouquet more beau¬ 
tiful than either of the others lies before 
her. 

“ O, this is too bad P* she exclaims, vex- 
edly. “ This is sheer waste! I shall speak 
to Colonel Mordaunt.” 

What does the speaking result in? An 
adjuration that no blossoms can be too 
fresh for one who is fresher herself than 
any blossom that ever grew in hothouse or 
in field, etc. 

“Stupid old fool!” is Irene’s grateful 
though unexpressed rejoinder. “The idea 
of taking everything I say as gospel! I de¬ 
clare, I will never tell him I like anything 
again.” 

Yet she is pleased by the man’s atten¬ 
tion, though she hardly knows why. It 
soothes the pride which has been so sorely 
wounded; it makes her better satisfied, not 
with the world, but with herself. Colonel 
Mordaunt Is not a brilliant conversational¬ 
ist nor a deep thinker; he is quite content 
to follow her lead, and to echo her senti¬ 
ments ; but though he gives her no new 
ideas, he does not disturb the old ones, 
aud she is not iu a mood to receive new 
impressions. He is thoughtful, and gener¬ 
ous, and anxious to please. He attends 
her, in fact, a» a servant attends his mis¬ 
tress, a subject his queen; aud all wo¬ 
men, however broken-hearted they may 
be, dearly love to keep a retinue of slaves. 
Irene likes it; she is a woman born to gov¬ 
ern, who takes submission to her as a 
right. It never strikes her that slaves may 
dare to adore. 


Mrs. St. John receives Colonel Mor- 
daunt’s attentions to her daughter and her¬ 
self with very different feelings. She is 
more than gratified by them—she is flat¬ 
tered. And if she can secure his undivided; 
attention for an hour or two, she makes- 
the most of it by thanks and confidences.. 
One day Irene is lying down upon her bed 
with a headache, as she says—-with a heart¬ 
ache, as she might more correctly have ex¬ 
pressed it—and Mi's. St. John has the 
colonel to herself. It is a warm afternoon, 
and the heat and the agitation of the inter¬ 
view have brought a roseate hue into the 
old lady’s face which makes her look quite 
handsome. 

“Colonel Mordaunt—Philip—if I may 
stili call you so—I have a great anxiety 
upon my mind.” 

“A great anxiety, my dear Sirs. St. 
John! If it is anything in which I can as¬ 
sist you—•” 

“ I was sure you would say so! Yes;-1 
think you can help me, or, at all events, it 
will be a comfort to consult you on the 
matter. I have so few friends in whom-1 
can confide.” 

“ Let me know what distresses you.” 

“ It is about money. O, what a hateful 
subject it is! 1 believe money, either the j 
want of it or the excess of it, to be at the- 
bottom of almost every trouble in this- 
world; and, though poor dear Tom left me- 
very comfortably off, yet—•” 

“ You are in want of it? My dearf riend,. 
every penny I have is at your disposal.” 

“How like you to say so! No; that 
would not help me. The fact is, I have; 
been spending more than my income since 
my husband’s death—intrenching largely 
on my principal—much more largely than 
I had any idea of till I received my bank¬ 
er’s book a few weeks back.” 

“ But I thought my cousin left you so 
well off.” 

“ Not nearly so well as the world imag¬ 
ines. He had indulged in several private 
speculatious of late, and the loss of them 
preyed on his mind—sometimes I think it 
hastened his death; I know that at the- 
last he was greatly troubled to think he 
could not leave us in better circumstances.” 

“ But, my dear Mrs. St. John, excuse ray 
saying so—considering it was the case, how* 
could you be so foolish as to touch your 
principal, the only thing you and your 
daughter had to depend on?” 
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"Ah! it -was foolish, wasn’t it? But 
don’t reproach me; you can’t think how 
bitterly I am repenting of it now.” 

She lies back in her chair, quite over¬ 
come by the idea, while Colonel Mordaunt 
sits by her side, silent and absorbed. 

Suddenly Mrs. St. John starts up and 
clutches his hand. 

“Philip! Philip! I am dying; and my 
girl will be left all but penniless.” 

“ Good God! it cannot be as bad as that! 
You must be mistaken, Mrs. St. John! 
You are weak and ill, and matters look 
worse to you than they really are. Put 
the management of your affairs into my 
hands, and I will see that they are set 
right again.” 

“ It is beyond your power. You cannot 
think how mad I have been! When Tom 
died, and 1 found it would be impossible 
for us to live in the style to which we had 
been accustomed, I thought it would be 
better to give Irene a season or two in 
town—to let her be seen, in fact. She is 
so pretty she ought to have made a good 
marriage; and I never thought the money 
could run away so fast until I found it was 
nearly all gone.” 

“But who are your trustees ? What 
have they been about, to permit you to 
draw upon your principal in this manner?” 

“ There are no trustees. I am sole lega¬ 
tee and executrix. The money was left 
absolutely to me. I wish now it had not 
been so.” 

“And—and—Irene,” says Colonel Mor¬ 
daunt, presently. “ She is not, then, in a 
position to make the good match you speak 
of?” 

“Ah, there’s my worst tfouble, Philip! 
I was so sure she was going to be married 
—such an excellent connection, too. I 
looked upon the matter as settled, and 
then it came to nothing.” 

Colonel Mordauut’s brow lowers, and he 
commences to play with the ornaments on 
the table. 

“And who may the gentleman have 
been?” 

“ Well, I mustn’t tell you, for my child’s 
sake, for he behaved in the most dishonor¬ 
able manner, to her, Philip; dangled after 
her all the season, meeting her every¬ 
where, and paying her the most undis¬ 
guised attention, and then, when I felt 
bound to ask him what he intended by it 
all, turned round and said he had never 


considered her as anything more than a 
friend.” 

“The scoundrel V* cries Colonel Mor¬ 
daunt, jumping up from his chair and pac¬ 
ing the room; "the unmitigated scoun¬ 
drel! Mrs. St. John, let me have his 
name, and bring him to hook, as he de¬ 
serves.” 

‘‘Ah, not for worlds! Irene would never 
forgive me! You cannot think how angry 
she was even at my asking him the ques¬ 
tion.” 

“And I suppose she—she—felt the busi¬ 
ness very much ?” 

“ I cannot tell you. She assured me at 
the time that she was utterly indifferent to 
him; but I have had my suspicions since. 
Anyway, it has broken my heart! To hear 
my child refused in marriage by a man 
who had caused her name to be so openly 
connected with his own that it was quite 
unlikely any one else would come forward, 
and when I had been risking her depend¬ 
ence in order to further her prospects in 
life. I shall never recover it, Philip; that 
blow has been the death of me.” 

“ Why should you say so ? You are not 
really ill.” 

“ I am sinking fast, my dear friend; I 
am growing weaker every day; and very 
soon I shall he gone, and my Irene will 
have to suffer for my imprudence. 0 
Philip! for the sake of old limes, promise 
me you will befriend my girl.” 

“ For the sake of both past and present,” 
he replies, warmly, " trust to me. I will 
do everything in my power to assist her. I 
am rich, as doubtless you know; the in¬ 
come which poor Tom and I equally inher¬ 
ited from our mothers has, in my case, 
never been fully used, for I have had no 
one to spend it on, and so long as I have a 
pound Irene shall never want one.” 

“ Generous as of old. Ah, Philip! if I 
had only known what you were; if I had 
only had the sense—” 

“ My dear lady what is the use of revert¬ 
ing to the past? You acted as you thought 
right. It has all been for the best” 

“ For the best that I should have de¬ 
ceived one of the noblest and most honor¬ 
able of men ?” 

“ Hush! hush 1 not deceived; you must 
not call it by so harsh a term,” replies the 
colonel, with the ready forgiveness which 
we find it so easy to accord to an injury 
for which we have long ceased to grieve; 
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“ you are too hard upon yourself. Remem¬ 
ber how young you were. 5 ’ 

“I should have been old enough to rec¬ 
ognize your worth,” replies the poor lady, 
who, like many of her fellow-creatures, has 
committed a great error in setting out in 
life, and never discovered her mistake 
until it was past remedy; “but It is some¬ 
thing to know I leave you Irene’s friend.” 

“You may rest on that assurance with 
the greatest confidence,” he replies, sooth¬ 
ingly ; and tells himself that the past, when 
the poor faded wreck of a woman who lies 
before him took back the hand she had 
promised to himself to bestow it on his 
consin, will indeed be amply atoned for, if 
he can only claim the friendship of the 
bright creature who has sprung from the 
union which went far to make his life a 
solitary one. 

He really believes that he shall be satis¬ 
fied with her friendship. So we deceive 
ourselves. 


Mrs. St. John’s conversation appears to 
be almost prophetic; at least, the state of 
mind which induced it naturally predis¬ 
poses her to succumb to illness; and when, 
a few days after, she is seized with a low 
fever that is decimating the city, her weak¬ 
ness greatly aggravates the danger. 

A foreign doctor is called in; he imme¬ 
diately proposes to bleed the patient. Irene 
flies in her distress to Colonel Mordaunt. 

“He will kill my mother! What can 1 
do to prevent it? Pray help me.” 

She is so lovely in her distress, with all 
thought of self vanished, and the tears 
standing in her great gray eyes, that it is 
as much as he can do to answer her appeal 
rationally. 

“Be calm; I will not allow this Belgian 
rascal to touch her. I have already tele¬ 
graphed to London. Mr. Pettiugall will 
be here to-morrow.” 

“ How can I ever thank you sufficiently?” 

Mr. Pettingali arrives .to time, and re¬ 
mains as long as his professional duties 
will permit, but he can do nothing. Mrs. 
St. John becomes unconscious, and sinks 
rapidly. It takes but a few days to accom¬ 
plish that in her which a robust body 
would have been fighting against for 
weeks. In a very short time * Irene is 
awakened to a sense of her mother’s dan¬ 
ger, and in a very short time after that the 
danger is past—the illness is past—every¬ 


thing is past, indeed, except the cold still 
figure lying on the bed where she had 
watched life fade out of it, and which will 
be the last thing of all (save the memory 
of a most indulgent mother) to pass away 
forever. 

Mr. Pettingali has returned to London 
by this time, and Irene and Colonel Mor¬ 
daunt are alone. What would she have 
done without him? 

Mrs. St. John has left no near relatives 
who would care to incur the expense of 
attending her funeral, or personally con¬ 
soling her orphaned daughter; two or three 
of them receive letters with an intimation 
of the event, to which they reply (after 
having made more than one copy of their 
answer) in stereotyped terms, interlarded 
with texts of Scripture, and the places 
where they may be found and “made a 
note of.” But not one pair of arms is held 
out across the British Channel (metaphor¬ 
ically speaking) to enfold Irene; not one 
pair of eyes weep with her; pens go and 
tongues wag, yet the girl remains, save for 
the knowledge of Colonel Mordaunt’s help 
and presence, alone in her sorrow. 

During the remainder of that sad week 
she sits almost entirely in her mother’s 
room, confident, though he has not told 
her so, that everything that should be done 
is being done by the man who has ex¬ 
pressed himself so kindly towards her; and 
when, on the d^.y of the funeral, she meets 
him again, she feels as though he were her 
only friend. 

When the interment is over and they 
have returned to the hotel. Colonel Mor¬ 
daunt remarks how pale and worn the girl 
has become, and ventures to ask what care 
she has been taking of her own health. 

“My health! O, what does that sig¬ 
nify?” says Irene, as the tears well up 
freshly to her swollen eyelids. “ There is 
nothing left for me to live for now.” 

She has borne up bravely until to-day, 
for she is no weak creature to render her¬ 
self sodden by tears that cannot undo the 
past; she is a woman made for action 
rather than regret; but the hardest mo¬ 
ment in life for self-control is that in 
which we return to an emptied home, hav¬ 
ing left ail that remains of what we loved 
beneath the ground. The voice that made 
our hearts rejoice was silent; the loving 
eyes beamed on us no longer; the warm 
firm hand was cold and clasples3, yet we 
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could see and touch them. God only 
knows what joy and strength there comes 
from contact—and how hard faith is with¬ 
out sight. We look on what we love, and 
though we have had evidence of its es¬ 
trangement, still delude ourselves with the 
sweet falsehood that it is as it ever was; 
We lose sight of it, and though it be strong 
as death and faithful as the grave, cold 
doubts will rise betwixt it and ourselves to 
torture us until we meet again. 

It is well the dead are buried out of sight, 
else would they never be forgotten. Human 
love cannot live forever, unless it sees and 
touches. So Irene feels for the first time 
that she has really lost her mother. 

But Colonel Mordaunt has lived longer 
in this world than she has, and his “ all” 
still stands before him, more engaging than 
ever, in her deep mourning and distress. 

“You must not say so,” he answers, 
gently. “You must let me take care of 
you now; it was a promise made to your 
poor mother.” 

“Ah, mother, mother!” 

“ My dear girl, I feel for you more than 
I can express, but I entreat you not to give 
way. Think how distressed she would be 
to see you neglecting the health she was 
always so anxious to preserve. I hear that 
you have made no regular meals for a week 
past. This must continue no longer; you 
must permit me to alter it.” 

“I will permit you to do anything that 
you think right, Colonel Mordaunt. I have 
no friend left but yourself.” 

“ Then I shall order dinner to be served 
for us in your sitting-room, and expect you 
to do the honors of the table.” 

“ Since you wish it, I will try to do so.” 

“ Ido wish it, my dear cousin, for more 
reasons than one. Mr. Walmsley, your 
mother’s solicitor, will be here to-morrow, 
and it is quite necessary that I should have 
a little conversation with you before you 
meet him.” 

“ When the dinner is ready I shall be 
there.” 

And in another hour Colonel Mordaunt 
and Irene St. John are seated opposite to 
one another at table. Her eyes are still 
red, her cheeks pale, and she neither eats 
nor talks much; but she is quiet and com¬ 
posed, and listens to all her cousin has to 
say with interest and attention. He does 
not broach the subject of money, however, 
until the dinner has been cleared away 


again, and they are safe from the waiter s 
supervision. 

Then Irene draws her chair nearer to the 
open stove, for November has set in bright 
and cold; and Colonel Mordaunt, still play¬ 
ing with his fruit and wine, commences the 
unwelcome topic. 

“I have something to say to you, my 
dear Irene, less pleasant than important; 
but money considerations are generally so. 
Have you any idea of the amount of your 
mother’s income?” 

“My mother’s income? Not the least. 
But it was a large one, was it not? Weal- 
ways lived so well in London.” 

“ Too well, I am afraid, my dear. Wo¬ 
men are sadly ignorant about the manage¬ 
ment of money.” 

“Yes; I am sure I am,” she replies, in¬ 
differently. “ In fact, it never entered my 
head to make any inquiries on the subject 
We had a house in Brook Street, you know, 
and our own carriage, and everything we 
could desire. I never remember poor 
mamma refusing me money in my life, or 
expressing the slightest anxiety on the 
subject.” 

“ It would have been better if she had 
done so, my dear. I had a long talk with 
her about her affairs a week or two before 
her death, and she was anxious that I 
should look into and arrange them for her. 
Your father did not leave so much behind 
him as the world thinks, and your poor 
mother was improvident of the little she 
received. I am afraid, from what she told 
me, that a large portion of her principal 
was sunk during those two seasons in 
town.” 

“Was it? Well, it will signify little 
now. Whatever remains, there is sure to 
be enough for me.” 

“ My dear child, I am not so sure of that. 
You have been brought up in every luxury ;■ 
you have never known, as yon said just 
now, what it is to be denied.” 

“I can learn it. Others have done the 
same before me.” 

“ But supposing the very worst—that you 
have actually not enough to live on? 
What then?” 

“That is scarcely probable, is it? But. 
if so, I can work.” 

“ Work, child 1 You work to earn your 
living? No, no, it would never come to 
that; you are far too beautiful. You must- 
marry first.” 
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“What! marry for a home? Colonel 
Mordaunt, v y otl do not know me, if you 
think me capable of such a thing.” 

“ Why not ? Hundreds of women do it” 

“Hundreds of women sell themselves, 
you mean. Well, I am not for sale.” 

“Xou call it by too harsh a term, Irene. 
I did not intend that you should marry any 
one in order to obtain means of support; 
but that, if an eligible offer should present 
itself from some man whom you could re¬ 
spect, even if he does not exactly come up 
to the standard you may have erected in 
your imagination—■” 

She interrupts him quickly. 

“ What standard ? What are you talking 
of ?—what do you mean ?” 

“I was only talking generally, my dear. 
Young ladies always have an ideal.” 

“I am not a young lady, then; I have 
none.” 

“You have never yet known, perhaps, 
what it is to be what is called 4 in love, 5 55 
he continues, searchingly. 

She colorsr-Mid looks annoyed. 

“ Colonel Mordaunt, I thought you too 
old and wise to care to discuss such non¬ 
sense. Anyway, I do not care to discuss it 
with you, especially to-day. Let me leave 
you for the present, and when Mr. Walms- 
ley arrives, you will send and let me know.” 

She is going then, but he stops her. 

“Don't be offended with me, my dear 
Irene.” 

“Offended? Onol” returning to place 
her hands in his. “ How could I be, after 
all your great kindness to me and—to her? 
1 look upon you as a father, indeed I do, 
and could not feel offended at anything 
which you might please to say to me.” 

As she leaves him he sighs. 

There is some little delay in the solic¬ 
itors appearance, during which time Colo¬ 
nel Mordaunt’s attentions to his young 
cousin are as deferential as they are de¬ 
voted. Then comes Mr. Walmsley and his 
bundle of papers, by which his worst fears 
for Irene's income are realized; for when 
the various debts are disposed of and the 
accounts made up, three or four thousand 
pounds is all the balance left in the bank¬ 
er’s hands. 

“You cannot live on it; it will be sheer 
beggary,” says Colonel Mordaunt, as he 
discloses the fact to her. 

“It will do very well. Many have less,” 
is the indifferent answer. 


“ Irene, you do not know what you are 
talking about. Ton have always been 
clothed, and fed, and tended likeit gentle¬ 
woman, and the interest of this money will 
barely suffice to provide you with the nec¬ 
essaries of life. It is madness to imagine 
that you will he able to live npon it.” 

“But what am I to do, then?” she says, 
innocently, as she lays her hand npon his 
arm and looks up into his face. “ If I have 
no more, it must be enough. No arguments 
can double it.” 

“What are you to do? O Irene, if I 
might tell you—if I only dared to tell you 
the means by which, if you so will it, you 
may be placed at once in the position which 
befits your birth and station, and far above 
the paltry necessity of ever again consider¬ 
ing how you are to do anything which 
money can do for yon.” 

“ Colonel Mordaunt!” she cries, shrink¬ 
ing from him. 

She does not profess to misunderstand 
his meaning, for it is glowing in his eyes, 
and trembling in his accents, and lighting 
up his handsome middle-aged face, until 
it looks ten years younger than it did be¬ 
fore; and Irene is too true a woman to 
stoop to flatter her own vanity by playing 
on his feelings. There are many of her 
sex who pretend they cannot tell when a 
man is in love with them. They are either 
fools or hypocrites. Irene is neither. She 
sees too plainly, though for the first time, 
that the affection Colonel Mordaunt bears- 
for her is not all cousinly, and her natural 
impulse is to shrink away. He perceives 
the action, and it goads him on. 

“You shrink from me; you think, be¬ 
cause I am old enough to be your father, 
that therefore I am too old to love you. 
Irene, no boy that you have ever met has 
it in his power to conceive so deep a passiotv 
as that with which you have inspired me. 
I am aware that I cannot expect an an¬ 
swering feeling on your part—that for you 
I am only a middle-aged, gray-haired man ; 
hut give me the right to cherish you, and I 
shall have all that I desire. You are 
alone; let me protect you; friendless; let 
me take my place by your side; poor; O 
my darling, with what pride and pleasure 
should I pour out my riches at your feet, if 
you will but accept them at my hands I” 

“ O Colonel Mordaunt, you frighten me! 
I never dreamt of this. Pray let me go.” 

“Not till I have told you all. Irene, I 
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know your secret! I know that you have 
loved, and been disappointed,” 

She reddens now—reddens like a peony 
—and m.ore from anger than from shame. 

“What right have you to say so? Do 
you want to insult me ?” 

“Is it a sin, then, of which I accuse 
you ? My dear child, when you have come 
to my age, you will have seen so much of 
this world’s wickedness and trouble, that a 
girlish disappointment will appear a very 
ordinary affair to you.” 

“Will it?” she answers, thoughtfully, 
with her eyes cast on the ground. “And 
yet I feel as though no sorrow could touch 
me in this life again.” 

“But poverty and solitude, and all the 
minor evils arising from them, will aggra¬ 
vate your trouble, and make you feel it 
more. Irene, you have acknowledged that 
I am correct. Now that I know the worst, 
let me renew the offer I have just made 
you—let me save you from yourself.” 

“O no! you could not do it. Colonel 
Mordaunt. I feel your kindness—your 
generosity—indeed I do; but I could not 
marry you, even to escape worse misfor¬ 
tunes than those you have alluded to.” 

“Iam, then, odious to you?” he says, 
mournfully. 

“ On the contrary, I have an affection 
for you. No, do not misunderstand my 
meaning. I feel most kindly towards you 
for the sake of what you have done for my 
dear mother and myself—how could I do 
otherwise?—too kindly, indeed, to take 
advantage of the noble offer you have 
made me.” 

“ Leave me to judge of that, Irene. You 
would cancel the debt a thousand times 
over by the present of yourself.” 

“No, it is impossible. You must not 
deceive yourself. O Colonel Mordaunt, do 
not look so grieved about it! For your 
sake, I will tell you what I never told to 
any mortal yet; though, from what you 
say, my dear mother must have guessed 
the truth. I have loved, deeply, irretriev¬ 
ably, and in vain. This is a grief which 
would have well-nigh gone to break my 
heart, had not care for her prevented my 
indulging in it; and since the necessity for 
restraint has been withdrawn, I feel it press 
me down so hardly, that I have no strength 
left to cope with it—or myself.” 

And as she finishes the confession Irene 
sinks down into the nearest chair, and 


covers her burning face with her hands. 
Colonel Mordaunt kneels beside her. 

“My dear girl, have I not"already said 
that this fact is no impediment? I did not 
expect to claim all your heart, Irene—at 
least, at first. Be my wife, and I will teach 
you to forget this sorrow.” 

“O, never! You do not know what you 
are speaking of. You would come to curse 
the day on which I took you at your word. 
Dear cousin,” raising her eyes, and placing 
her hand upon his shoulder, “ be content¬ 
ed with such affection as I can give you. 
I love you now; in any other relation I 
might —hate you.” 

Colonel Mordaunt rises to his feet 

testily. 

“ Then you are determined to waste your 
youth dreaming of a man who rejected 
your hand; to let all the world (himself 
included) see that you are wearing the 
willow for a fellow who is not worthy of 
your lightest thought; who had no consid¬ 
eration for you or your good name, and in¬ 
sulted your poor mother when she told 
him so ?—a proper lover, indeed, for a wo¬ 
man like yourself to remmnee the world 
for—a pitiful scoundrel, who is probably 
laughing in his sleeve at the mortification 
he has caused you.” 

He has stung her hardly there; and he 
meant so to sting her. She stands up and 
confronts him, tearless and majestic. 

“I don’t know why you should so wound 
me. I don’t know what X have done to 
deserve it, unless it is the fit reward for 
my folly in confiding in you. I wish I had 
bitten out my tongue before I had told 
you anything; but, if you are a gentleman, 
do not make me more angry than I am, by 
alluding to it again.” 

“O Irene! forgive me; it was the strength 
of my love that induced me to be cruel. 
Only give me hope—say that at some future 
time, when you have somewhat recovered 
this disappointment, perhaps, you will 
think of what I have told you, and I will 
try to be contented.” 

“It would be madness to give hope 
where there is none. Besides, such affairs 
as these, it is indelicate to discuss them so 
soon after my mother’s death.” 

“She would not say so. She died happy 
iu the belief that I should befriend you. 
Say that, by-aud-by—in. a few months’ 
time—I may ask you again.” 

“ If you do, my answer can only be the 
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same; I have no heart left to give any one, 
Colonel Mordaunt.” 

“ Never mind the heart 1 Give me your¬ 
self. Irene, say that I may ask you again 
in a month’s time.” 

“A month ? Ono! A month can make 
no difference.” 

“ In three months, then. It is a longer 
period than you anticipate. Give me my 
answer three months hence.” 

“0, why will you torture me so? I 
shall never change my mind!” 

“ Child, I know better I I know that at 
least there is a chance; and I cannot afford 
to throw the smallest chance away. I will 
speak to you again in three months.” 

“No —not in three; in six. If I must 
repeat what I have said to-day, I will re¬ 
peat it after six months’ deliberation. 
Then you will know that X am in earnest.” 

“You shall he in earnest before the time 
arrives. Irene, I am another man; you 
have given me hope.” 

“A very slight one.” 

“It is enough to cling to. Ah, my dar¬ 
ling, you must not think, because I am 
older than jwrself, that I shall worry or 
fidget you. Iam younger in heart than in 
years, Irene, and love for you has made me 
feel a boy again. Only be mine, and I will 
devote my life to making yours happy. 
And now let us talk of yourself. You 
have refused to come to Fen Court; what 
do you intend to do?” 

There had been a proposal, after Mrs. St. 
John's death, that Irene should go and 
stay at Colonel Mordaunt’a house, Yen 
Court, which is presided over by his sister, 
Miss Isabella Mordaunt; and the girl, be¬ 
fore she guessed at the nature of her 
cousin’s affection for her, had half agreed 
to do so; but now she shrinks from the 
idea as a lamb might shrink from going to 
picnic in a lion’s den; and it has become 
necessary to think of some other residence 
for her. 

u I shall accept the offer of my aunt, 
Mrs. Cavendish, to go and stay a few weeks 
at Norwood. Perhaps X may make some 
•arrangement about living with her. I have 
thought of nothing yet.” 

“ But why choose Mrs. Cavendish, with 
her heap of children, in that dull suburban 
house ? It is so unlike what you have been 
accustomed to; you will be bored out of 
your life. I should have thought your 
other aunt, Mrs. Campbell, with that nice 


little place in Clarges Street, would have 
been a far more suitable chaperon for you.” 

“Chaperon! What do I want with a 
chaperon? Do you suppose I am going to 
run about to theatres and parties before I 
have changed my first mourning? Besides, 
I hate London. I shall not mind the dull¬ 
ness of Norwood; it will he in accordance 
with my feelings.” 

“Ah, mv dear, you’re very young. Ten 
more years in this world will teach you to 
try all you can to disperse a grief, instead 
of sitting dot rn to nurse it. But I suppose 
you must have your own way—at least, for 
six months,” with a sly glance that has no 
power to make Irene smile. “When will 
you start?” 

“As soon as possible. I want to get out 
of this miserable city as quickly as I can. 
Can we go to-morrow?” 

“ Well, with a little energy, I dare say 
we can. But you are not tit for much ex¬ 
ertion. I must pack your things for you.” 

“Ono! 1 could not let you do so. Be¬ 
sides, you have your own.” 

“I shall do my own and yours, too. If 
you persist in refusing, the only thing is— 
we can’t go.” 

“But I thought you had a particular en¬ 
gagement this afternoon with your old 
friend Comte de Marigny?” 

“ My old friend must give way to my 
young friend.” 

“Howgood you are to me! I do not 
deserve it.” 

“You deserve it all, and far more, if I 
could give it. But it is not all disinterest¬ 
edness, you know, Irene. I want a heavy 
price for my devotion.” 

She colors, sighs, and turns away. In 
another couple of days she is installed as 
temporary inmate of her aunt’s house at 
Norwood. 

How am I to describe Fen Court, in Lei¬ 
cestershire ? And yet I must try to bring 
the place, which will be the scene of so 
many of the events in this history, clearly 
before the mind’s eye of my reader. The 
house itself, which stands in the village of 
Priestley, about ten miles from one of the 
principal county towns, is neither old nor 
modem, but may have been built in the 
early part of the present century. -It is a 
substantial white manor, not picturesque 
or romantic looking, but eminently com¬ 
fortable—at least, from the outside. It has 
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a bold porch, and large windows, some of 
which open to the ground; a conservatory 
on one side, leading to a billiard-room, and 
a library upon the other. It is fronted by 
a thick shrubbery, a noble grass-plot, above 
which droop cedar trees, and a broad drive, 
kept hard as iron. To the left are tlie 
stables and the kennel, planted out by 
shrubs, but close at hand; the right leads, 
by a dark winding path, to the back of the 
house, where a fine lawn, surrounded by 
flower-beds, slopes down towards a lake 
with an artificial inland oft it, which is 
reached by a rustic bridge, beyond which 
lie the farm buildings, and their ungainly 
accessories. 

So far, Fen Court appears to he all that 
could be desired; and had been purchased 
eagerly by Colonel Mordaunt on his com¬ 
ing into his money, resigning the service, 
and settling at home. 

But the inside of the Court lias one 
great fault—it is, notwithstanding the 
sums which have been spent ou its equip¬ 
ment, irremediably ugly and dull. The 
house contains every comfort, having a 
long well-stocked library, a vast dining¬ 
room, cheerful breakfast-parlor and mar¬ 
vellously-furnished drawing-room. 'When 
I say marvellously, I do not mean in mar¬ 
vellous good taste. Colouel Mordaunt has 
never Indulged in personal hobbies (except 
in the stables and hunting-field.) There 
are pictures on the walls of Fen Court, 
hut he seldom looks at them, and hardly 
knows their painters’ names. lie ridicules 
the idea of any one caring for old china 
and glass; has never heard of a bric-a-brac; 
and calls a love for worm-eaten oak or 
ebony sheer folly. Give him a well-built 
house, free from draughts and smoky 
chimneys; let Druce or Maple furnish it 
according to his own taste, and the best of 
liis ability, and he could wish for nothing 
more. 

And up to a certain paint Colonel Mor¬ 
daunt is right. Home comforts—good beds 
and lots of blankets, spotless table-linen 
and very hot plates—are worth all the Ve¬ 
netian glass and marqueterie in the world, 
if we cannot combine the two. But he 
never tries, and never has tried to combine 
them; and his sister Isabella takes no 
more trouble than he does. The stables of 
Fen Court are perfect in all their fittings 
and arrangements; so are the kennels; so 
are the sleeping, and eating, and sitting 


apartments of the human part of the es¬ 
tablishment; only men and women (some 
men and women, that is to say) occasion¬ 
ally feel the want of more than bodily- 
comfort. 

Yet no one in Fen Court seems to miss 
sweet sounds, and all the pretty graceful 
nothings that throw a nameless charm on 
the apartments presided over by a woman 
of taste. 

Miss Mordaunt is certainly not a woman 
of taste. She is only a poor weak-spirited 
dependent on her brother’s will and pleas¬ 
ure, and the tyranny of Mrs. Quekett the 
housekeeper. Mrs. Quekett is an awfal 
woman; it is she that clothes those unhap¬ 
py chairs and sofas in the drawing-room in 
brown-holland covers, so that no one has 
ever seen their blue satin glories exposed 
to daylight, and drapes the chandeliers in 
gauzy petticoats, like gold-beaters’ skin, 
and pins yellow muslin round the picture- 
frames, until the room looks like the back- 
parlor of a public house, or the state apart¬ 
ment set aside for the reception of new 
customers in a young ladle^school. 

It is Rebecca Quekett who decides how 
much butter shall be consumed per week 
at the Court breakfast-table, and bow 
much cream in the coffee after dinner; 
which servants shall he retained, and 
which discharged; which bedrooms shall 
be used, and which left tenantless; and it 
is to Rebecca Quekett, and not to Miss 
Mordaunt, that every one refers for every¬ 
thing that may be required for the house¬ 
hold, from a clean duster up to a new 
Brussels carpet. 

Colonel Mordaunt, even, paramount 
among his dogs, and horses, and hunting 
friends, is nothing inside Fen Court; and 
his sister is less than nothing—she is but 
an instrument In the hands of the most de¬ 
spotic of mistresses. For what tyranny 
can exceed the tyranny of an overfed and 
indulged menial; of the inferior who, for 
some reason best known to ourselves, we 
have permitted to climb above us; of the 
servant who, being master of our family 
secrets, we seem in greater than bodily 
fear, lest be or she should take advantage 
of the situation, by wielding illegal influ¬ 
ence above our unhappy heads with a sat¬ 
isfaction that knows no remorse ? 

But let Mrs. Quekett speak for herself. 

It is January. Colonel Mordaunt has 
been home from his continental trip for 
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nnore than two months, and the him ting- 
season still engrosses most of his time and 
thought—at least, to all appearances. 

Ten o’clock in the morning; the break¬ 
fast, at which several gentlemen in pink 
have dropped in accidentally, is over; and 
the master of the hounds, surrounded by 
his pack of friends, and dogs, and retain¬ 
ers, has ridden away down the broad grav¬ 
elled drive, out into the open country, and 
Miss Mordaunt has Fen Court to herself. 

She is a woman of about five-and-forty; 
not ill-favored, hut with a contracted and 
attenuated figure, and a constant look of 
-deprecatory fear upon her countenance, 
which go far to make her so. Indeed, she 
is worse than ill-favored, for she is unin¬ 
teresting. Some of the plainest women in 
the world have been the most fascinating. 
Miss Mordaunt faseipates no one, except 
with a desire to know why she should pass 
through life with an expression as though 
she were silently entreating every one she 
meets not to kick her. The world has not 
dealt harder with her than with most, but 
whenever she has been smitten on the 
right cheek, she has so pertinaciously 
turned the left, that her fellow-creatures 
have smitten her again, out of sheer vice. 
Everybody knows what it is to wish to kick 
a dog who puts his tail between his legs 
before he has been spoken to. Humility 
is Christian; hut, in a world of business, 
it doesn’t “pay.” 

Miss Mordaunt being left alone, looks 
anxiously about the room, locks up the tea 
•and sugar as though she were committing 
a theft, pulls the bell—with the faintest of 
tinkles at first, but afterwards, finding it Is 
not answered, somewhat more boldly—and 
as the servaut enters, says, apologetically: 

I think, James—as your master is gone 
and the breakfast is over—I think perhaps 
you had better clear away.” 

“ Very well, miss,” replies James, with 
stolid indifference, as he puts the chairs 
back against the wall, and proceeds to 
business. 

Miss Mordaunt glances about her, once 
or twice, uncertainly, and then, with a 
nervous grin at James, who takes no no¬ 
tice «f the proceeding, glides from the room. 

In another second she is hack again. 

“ Is Quekett—do you know, James—in 
the kitchen, or the housekeeper’s room ?” 

“I believe Mrs. Quekett is not down 
stairs at all yet, imiss.” 


“ O, very well. It is no matter, James: 
it does not in the least signify. Thank 
you, James!” And Miss Mordaunt re- 
vanishes. 

She does not pass into the garden or en¬ 
ter her own apartment; she goes straight 
up stairs and knocks at the door of one of 
the best bedrooms. 

“Come inP’ says a voice that has been 
so used to lay down the law that it cannot 
speak except authoritatively; but as Miss 
Mordaunt appears, it attempts to modify 
its tone. “ 0, is it you, miss ? Pray come 
in. Past ten o’clock! Well, Pm sure I 
had no idea it was so late.” 

Mrs. Quekett, elothed in a stuff dressing- 
gown and laced nightcap, is seated by the 
fire; her breakfast-tray is by her side and 
a footstool under her feet; nor does she 
make the least pretence of rising from her 
chair as her so-called mistress advances 
towards her. 

The room (as I have said before) is one 
of the most comfortable in Fen Court, and 
is furnished with mahogany and French 
chintz and Kidderminster; so much of it 
belongs to Druee, or Maple, but it is fur¬ 
ther decorated in a fashion of which those 
gentlemen have been quite guiltless; for 
pictures hang about the walls; carved oak¬ 
en brackets, holding statuettes in china, 
fill up the recesses; and a French clock 
and candelabra adorn the mantelpiece. 
Presents from her numerous employers— 
slight testimonies of her worth from the 

Duchess of 13-, and my Lady C-; so 

Mrs. Quekett is wont to describe these or¬ 
naments; spoils from the various battle¬ 
fields through which she has fought her 
way in life—so an unprejudiced observer 
would say. 

And upon either side of the mir ror 
are displayed ph«tographs in frames; 
young men and maidens; old men and 

children; ‘'Dear Lord X-, and the 

Hon. Kichard A-, and Lady Viola.” 

To set Mrs. Quekett off on the subject of 
her photographs, is to hear her talk 
“Court Circular” for at least an hour, 
and finish with the intelligence that, with 
the exception of his poor dear father, she 
lias never “ bemeaned ” herself by living 
in an untitled family before Colonel Mor- 
daunt’s. 

Miss Mordaunt addresses her timidly. 

“How are you this morning, Quekett? 
Is your head better?” 
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“ Well, miss, I can hardly say before I 
get up and move about a bit. It’s very 
cold, isn’t it?” 

“Bitterly cold; the wind is from the 
north.” 

“Ah! I thought so. I don’t think I 
shall be down just yet. Will you give the 
cook directions about the luncheon, Miss 
Mordaunt? I shall be in time to see to 
the dinner.” 

“ But the tradesmen will want their or¬ 
ders, Quekett.” 

“Well, the cook can come up to me for 
that, I suppose the colonel wont be home 
to luncheon?” 

“1 don’t know—I can’t say. I didn’t 
ask him—but perhaps—I should think—■” 

“ O, it’s no good thinking, miss. If he 
hasn’t left directions, he must put up with 
the inconvenience. Were there any gen¬ 
tlemen to breakfast this morning?” 

44 Well, Quekett, there were one or two— 
three or four, perhaps; but no one could 
help it—at least. I’m sure Philip didu’t 
ask them; for Mr. Rogers rode up just as 
we sat down, and—■” 

“ It could be helped well enough, if the 
colonel had a grain of sense. A pack of 
fellows to eat him out of house and home, 
and nothing to show for it. I warrant 
they’ve cut my new ham down to the bone. 
And which of ’em would give the colonel a 
breakfast before he sets out bunting, I 
should like to know?” 

“ O Quekett! Philip does dine with them 
sometimes; it was only last week he re¬ 
ceived invitations from the Oapels and the 
Stewarts.” 

“And what’s the good of that? Gives 
everything, and takes nothing in return. 
And, by the way, is it true, miss, that 
there’s talk about Master Oliver spending 
his Easter here again ?” 

“ I’m sure I don’t know. You had bet¬ 
ter ask Philip, Quekett. I have nothing to 
do with Master Oliver. Idarc say it’s a 
mistake. Who told you about it?” 

‘‘That don’t in the least signify; but 
things can’t go on like this, and so 1 shall 
tell the colonel. There are some people I 
can’t live in the same house with, and 
Master Oliver’s one. And it wont be the 
better for him, 1 expect, if I have to leave 
through his means.” 

Miss Mordaunt is trembling all over, 

“ O Quekett! it will never come to that. 
You know how anxious Philip is to make 


you comfortable, or to do anything to 
please you, that — that — is reasonable.” 

“Reasonable, Miss Mordaunt! Well, I 
am not likely to ask anything as is not 
reasonable. I was fifteen years in the ser¬ 
vice of the colonel’s father, and I came to 
Fen Court, as every one knows, much 
against*my own interests, and only to 
please those as had a sort of claim on me. 
And then to be told that Mr. Philip will 
do anything to please me as is reasonable, 
is rather too much to put up with.” And 
here Mrs. Quekett shows symptoms of 
boiling. 

“O, pray don’t say that, Quekett! I 
dare say ray brother never thought of hav¬ 
ing Master Oliver here; and, if he did, that 
lie will put off his visit to a more con¬ 
venient opportunity.” 

“Well, I hope so, Fm sure; for I’ve no 
wish to see him hanging about here for a 
month. And I think, miss, that if this is 
all you have to say to me, perhaps Fd bet¬ 
ter be getting up and looking after the 
house matters myself; for I don’t suppose 
there’ll be a bit left in the larder, now 
that the colonel has been feeding a pack of 
wolves at breakfast.” 

Miss Mordaunt, making no pretence of 
resentment, flies as though she had been 
ordered to disappear. 

At noon, Mrs. Quekett descends to the 
housekeeper’s room, which—by means of 
furniture cribbed from other apartments, 
hot luncheons and suppers, and friends to 
partaktt of them whenever she feels dis¬ 
posed to issue her invitations—is as com¬ 
fortable and convivial a retreat as any to 
be found in Fen Court. Mrs. Quekett, too, 
presents an appearance quite in accordance 
with the presiding deity of a servant’s 
feast. Tall, well-formed and well-dressed, 
with a face that has been handsome, and a 
complexion that is not entirely guiltless of 
aid, she looks fitted to bold a high position 
among menials—and she holds it, a trifle 
too highly. Her dominant overbearing 
temper makes her at once feared and 
hated in the servant's hail, and each do¬ 
mestic is ready to abuse her behind her 
back, and to rake up old dead scandals, 
which might well be permitted to lie for¬ 
gotten among the ashes of the ‘past. As 
she enters her sanctum, a dish of stewed 
kidneys aud a glass of stout arc placed be¬ 
fore her, with punctuality; but It is well, 
as she came down stairs, that she did not 
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hear the cook ordering the kitchen-maid “Who’s that?” she demands, sharply, 

to take in the “ cat’s meat ” without delay. “Sirs. Cray? Tell her she is to come 

Somebody else in the kitchen hears the re- here and speak to me.” 

mark, however, and laughs—not loudly but [to be costetded.] 

discordantly—and the harsh, sound reaches 

the housekeeper’s ears. 
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AST UNFORTUNATE MATCH. 

BY FLORENCE MABBYAT. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Mbs. Cbay is a hard-featured, angular 
woman, with rather a defiant east of coun¬ 
tenance, but she obeys the summons to the 
housekeeper’s room promptly enough, 
bringing a huge basket, the emblem of her . 
trade, which is that of a laundress, be¬ 
neath her arm. 

“And pray what may you be doing in 
the kitchen at this lime of day, Mrs: 
Cray?” commences Mrs. Quekett, uncover¬ 
ing the kidneys. 

“Pm doing what it would be well as 
every one did, mum—minding my own 
business.” 

“Don’t speak to me in that tone of 
voice! You can’t have any business here 
on Tuesday, unless you neglected to send 
the servants’ things home in time again 
last week.” 

“No, mum, I didn’t neglect to send the 
servants’ things home in time again last 
week,” replies Mrs. Cray, with insolent 
repetition; “and my business here to-day 
is to get the money that’s due to me; and 
if that aint my business, I’m sure I don’t 
know what is. There’s three weeks owing, 
and I’m sure it can’t be by the colonel’s 
wish that a poor hard-working creature as 
I am is kept waiting day after day in this 
maimer.” 

“It’s your own fault if you are. I’ve 
told you several times that if you want 
your bill paid, you must come up between 
seven and eight every Saturday evening, 
and fetch the money.” 

“And Pve told you, mum, that I can’t 
do it; and if you had six children to wash 
and put to bed, beside grown sons a com¬ 
ing home for their suppers, and the place 
to ruddle up, and all with one pair of 
hands, you couldn’t do it neither.” 

“What’s your niece about that she can’t 
help you?” 

Mrs. Cray looks sulky directly. 

“A hulking young woman like that!” 
continues the housekeeper, with her mouth 
full of toast and kidney. “ idling about the 
Milage, and doing nothing to earn her liv¬ 
ing. I am quite surprised you should put 
hp with it. "Why don’t she come up for 


the money ? I suppose she can read and 
write ?” 

“ Oj s ke can read and write fast enough^ 
—better than many as thinks themselves 
above her—but she can’t come up of Sat¬ 
urdays, for a very good reason—that she 
aint here.” 

“ Not here! Where is she gone to ?” 

“ That’s her business, mum, and not 
ours. Not but what Pm put out about it, 

I most own; but she was always a one to 
have her own way, she was, and I suppose 
it will be so to the end.” 

“ Her own way. indeed; and a nice way 
she’s likely to make of it, tramping about 
the country by herself. You should take 
better care of her, Mrs. Cray.” 

Now, Mrs. Cray, a virago at home and 
abroad, has one good quality—she can 
stick up for her own relations; and Mrs. 
Quekett’s remark upon her niece’s propen¬ 
sity for rambling raises all her feelings in 
defence of the absent. 

“ She’s as well able to look after herself, 
my niece is, as many that wear silken 
gowns upon their backs—ay, and better, 
too! Take more care of her, indeed! It’s 
all very well to give good advice, but them 
as preaches had belter practise. That’s 
what I say !” 

“ I don’t know what you mean,” says 
Mrs. Quekett, who knows so well that the 
glass of porter she is lifting to her lips jin¬ 
gles against her false teeth. 

“ Well, if you don’t know, mum, I don’t 
know who should. Anyways, I want my 
three weeks’ money, and I stays here till I 
gets it.” 

“You shall not have a sixpence until 
you learn to keep a civil tongue in your 
head.” 

46 Then' I shall have to send my Joel up 
to talk to the colonel about it.” 

“ He will not see the colonel unless I 
give him permission. You’re a disgrace to 
the village—you and your family—and the 
sooner Priestley is quit of the lot of you 
the better.” 

“ O, it’s no talking of yours, mum, as 
will turn ns out, though you do think 
yourself so much above them as wouldn’t 
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stoop to eat with you. There’s easy ways 
for some people to get riches in this 
world; but we’re not thieves yet, thank 
God, nor shan’t begin to be, even though 
there are some who would keep honest 
folks out of the money they’ve lawfully 
earned,” 

Conceive Mrs. Quekett’s indignation. 

“ How dare you be so insolent?” she ex¬ 
claims, all the blood in her body rushing 
to her face. It requires something more 
than the assumption of superiority to en¬ 
able one to bear an inferior’s insult with 
dignity. 

Mrs. Quekett grows as red as a turkey- 
cock. 

“Insolent!” cries Mrs. Cray. “Why, 
what do you call talking of my niece after 
that fashion, then ? Do you think I’ve got 
no more feeling for my own flesh and 
blood than you have yourself?” 

“Mary!” screams Mrs. Quekett, from 
the open door, “ go up stairs at once and 
fetch me the washing-book that lies on the 
side table in my bedroom.” 

“O yes, your bedroom, indeed V* con¬ 
tinues the infuriated laundress.* “I sup¬ 
pose you think as we don’t know why 
you’ve got the best one in the house, and 
not a word said to you about it. You 
couldn’t tell no tales, you couldn’t, about 
the old man as is dead and gone, nor the 
young : un as wears his shoes? Only you 
durs’n’t to, because you’re all tarred with 
the same brush. You thinks yourself a 
lady as may call poor folks bad names; 
hut the worst name as you ever give a 
body would be too good for yourself.” 

AH of which vituperation is bawled into 
the housekeeper’s ears by Mrs. Cray’s least 
dulcet tones, while Mrs. Cray’s hard-work¬ 
ing fists are placed defiantly upon her hips. 
By the time Mary returns with the wash¬ 
ing-book, Mrs. Quekett is trembling all 
over. 

“ Take your money, woman,” she says, 
in a voice which fear has rendered won¬ 
derfully mild, compared to that of her op¬ 
ponent, “ and never let me see your face, 
nor the face of any one that belongs to 
you again.” 

“ That’s as it may be,” retorts Mrs. Cray; 
“ and, anyway, we’re not beholden to you, 
nor any such dirt, for our living.” 

“ You’ll never get it here again. Not a 
bit washing goes over the threshold to 
your house from this time forward, and 


Til dismiss any servant who dares to dis¬ 
obey me!” 

“O, you needn’t fear, mum, asPJI ask 
’em. There’s other washing in Leicester¬ 
shire, thank God! beside the Court’s; and, 
as for your own rags, I wouldn’t touch ’em 
if you were to pay me in gold. You’ll 
come .to want yourself before long, and he 
glad to wash other people’s clothes to earn 
your bread; and I wish I may live to see 
it!” With which final shot, Mrs. Cray 
pockets her money, shoulders her basket, 
and marches out of Fen Court kitchen. 

This interview has quite upset the house¬ 
keeper, who leaves more than half her 
luncheon on the table, and goes up stairs 
to her bedroom, in order to recover her 
equanimity. 

“ Serve her right,” is the verdict of the 
kitchen; while Mary finishes the kidneys 
and porter, and repeats the laundress’s 
compliments verbatim. 

“I’d have given something to hear 
Mother Cray pitch into the old cat.” 

“ Only hope it’ll spoil her dinner.” 

“ No fear of that. She’d eat if she was 
dying.” 

And so on, and so on; the general feel¬ 
ing for the housekeeper being tbat of de¬ 
testation. 

It takes longer than usual for Mrs. Que¬ 
kett to calm her ruffled dignity, for she is 
unaware how much the servants have 
overheard of the discussion between her 
and Mrs. Cray, nor how much they will 
believe of it. So she remains up stairs for 
more than an hour; and when she descends 
again she has changed her dress; for in a 
black satin gown, with a blonde lace cap 
ornamented with pink flowers, who among 
the lower menials would presume to ques¬ 
tion either her authority or her virtue?* 

She does not forget what has passed, 
however. It returns upon her every now 
and then during the afternoon, with an 
unpleasant feeling of insecurity; and when 
—the Court dinner being concluded—she 
makes her way up to Colonel Mordaunt’s 
private sitting-room, she is just in the 
mood t» make herself very disagreeable. 
The room in question is called the study, 
though it is very little study that is ever 
accomplished within its walls; hut it is 
here that the colonel usually sits in the 
evening, smoking his pipe, looking over 
the stable and farm accounts, and holding 
interviews with his head groom, kennel- 
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keeper and bailiff. He does not seem over 
and above pleased at the abrupt entrance 
of Mrs. Quekett; bat he glances up from 
bis newspaper and nods. 

“Well, Quekett, have you anything to 
say to me? Time to settle the house¬ 
keeping bills again, eh ?” 

“No, colonel. If I remember rightly, 
we settled those only last week,” replies 
Mrs. Quekett, as she quietly seats herself 
iu the chair opposite her master. “My 
business here is something quite different. 

I want to put a question to you, colonel. 
I want to know if it’s true that you’ve 
asked Master Oliver down to Fen Court 
for Easter this year?” 

Why doesn’t Colonel Mordaunt act as 
nine hundred and ninety-nine men out of 
a thousand would have acted under similar 
circumstances? Why doesn’t he resent 
the impertinence of this inquiry by the 
curt yet emphatic remark, “ What the 
d—1 is that to you?” 

He is not a timid, shrinking creature 
like his sister; he could talk glibly enough, 
and plead his own cause bravely enough, 
when in the presence of Irene St. John; 
what remembrance, what knowledge is it 
that comes over him when confronted 
with this menial, that he should twist his 
paper about to hide his countenance, and 
answer, almost evasively: 

“ Well, Quekett, I did think of asking 
him. It would only be for a few days. 
There’s no objection, is there ?” 

“I think there’s a very great objection, 
colonel. Master Oliver’s not a gentleman 
as I can get on with at all. The house 
is not like itself while he’s hanging about 
it, with his bad manners, and his tobaccer, 
and Ms drink.” 

“Come, come, Quekett, I think you’re 
a little hard upon the boy. Think how 
yonng he is, and under what disadvantages 
he has labored! He is fond of his pipe 
and his nonsense, I know; but it doesn’t 
go too far; you’ll allow that.” 

“I don’t allow nothing of the sort, 
colonel. I think Master Oliver’s ^ non¬ 
sense,’ as you call it, goes a great deal too 
far. He’s an ill-mannered, impertinent, 
puny upstart—that’s my opinion—as wants 
a deal of bringing down; and lie’ll have it 
one day, if he provokes me too far; for as 
sure as my name’s Rebecca Quekett, I’ll 
let him know that—•” 

“Hush!” says Colonel Mordaunt, in a 


prolonged whisper, as he rises and exam¬ 
ines the door to see if it is fast shut. 
“Quekett, my good creature, you forget 
how loud you are talking!” 

“ O, I don’t forget it, colonel! Fve too 
good a memory for that. And don’t you 
set Oliver on to me, or I may raise my 
voice a little louder yet.” 

“ 1 set him on! How can you think so? 
I have never spoken to him of you but in 
terms of the greatest respect. If! thought 
Oliver really meant to be rude to you, I 
should be exceedingly angry with him. 
But it is only his fun!” 

“Well, whether it’s fun or earnest, I 
don’t mean to put up with it anymore, 
colonel; so, if Oliver is to come here next 
Easter, I Bhall turn out. X,ady Baldwin 
will be only too glad to have me for the 
season; I had a letter from her on the sub¬ 
ject as late as last week.” 

Colonel Mordaunt dreads the occasional 
visits which Mrs. Quekett pays to her titled 
patronesses. She never leaves the Court, 
except in a bad temper. And when Mrs. 
Quekett is in a bad temper, she is very apt 
to be communicative on the subject of her 
fancied wrongs. And tittle-tattle, for 
many reasons, Colonel Mordaunt syste¬ 
matically discountenances. 

“You mustn’t talk of that, Quekett. 
What should we do without you? You 
are my right hand!” 

“I don’t know about that, sir! I have 
had my suspicions lately that you’re look¬ 
ing out for another sort of a right hand, 
beside me.” 

Colonel Mordaunt starts with surprise, 
and colors. The housekeeper’s sharp eyes 
detect his agitation. 

“I’m not so far wrong, am I, colonel? 
The postbag can tell tales, though it hasn’t 
a tongue. And I shall be obliged if you’ll 
let me have the truth, that I may know 
how I am expected to act.” 

“ What do you mean, Quekett ? I don’t 
understand you.” 

“ O, yes, you do, colonel; but Til put It 
plainer, if you like. Are you thinking of 
marrying ?” 

“ Really, Quekett, you are so—•” 

** Lord alive, man VI exclaims the house¬ 
keeper, throwing off all restraint; “you 
can’t pretend not to understand me at 
your age. You must be thinking of It, or 
not thinkingof it. What do all those Jet* 
ters to Miss St. John mean, if you're not 
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courting her? There’s as many as three a 
week, if there’s one; and when a man’s 
come to your time of life he don’t write 
letters for mere pleasure—•” 

“No, Quekett, no; but business, you 
know—business must be attended to. And 
I was left a sort of guardian to my young 
cousin, so—•” 

“ Fiddle-de-dee P ? Is the sharp rejoinder. 
“You can’t stuff me up with such non¬ 
sense, colonel. Are you going to marry 
this lady or not?” 

“Going!* No, certainly not going,' 
Quekett.” 

“But do you leant to marry her? Do 
you mean to ask her ?” 

“'Well, the thought has crossed my 
mind, I must say. Not but everything is 
■very uncertain, of course—very uncertain.” 

“OP says the housekeeper, curtly; and 
is silent. 

“ Quekett,” resumes her master, after a 
pause, “if it should be, you know, it could 
make no difference to you; could it? It 
would be rather pleasanter, on the whole. 
Fen Court is a dull place at times, very 
dull; and you and Isabella are not tbe 
best of friends. A young lady would 
brighten up the house, and make it more 
cheerful for us all. Don’t you think so?” 

“O, much more cheerful, doubtless!” 
is the sarcastic reply. “And, pray, colonel, 
may I ask, in case of this very desirable 
event taking place, what you intend to do 
about Master Oliver?” 

“About my—nephew ?” 

“About your— nephew; yes. Is he to be 
allowed to spend his holidays at the Court, 
as usual, upsetting our comfort, and turn¬ 
ing the house topsy-turvy ?” 

“Well, I’ve hardly thought of that, 
Quekett. I suppose it would be as—as— 
she wished.” 

“O, very well, colonel! I understand 
you; and if Fen Court is to he given over 
to a boy aod girl like that, why, the sooner 
Fm out of it the better. It’s hard enough 
that I should have to look for another 
home at my time of life; but it would be 
harder to stay and have a young mistress 
and master put over my head. Fifteen 
years I lived with your poor dear father, 
colonel, and never a word with any of the 
family; and when I consented to come 
here, it was on the express condition, as 
you may well remember, that—” 

u Stay, Quekett, not so fast. I have only 


told you what I contemplated doing. 
Nothing is settled yet, nor likely to be; 
and if I thought it would annoy you, why, 
you know, Quekett, for my father’s Bake, 
and—and various other reasons, bow high¬ 
ly we all esteem your services; and I 
should be most concerned if I thought 
anything would part us. Even if I do 
marry, I shall take care that everythin? 
with respect to yourself remains as it has 
ever done; and as for Master Oliver, why, 
FU write at once, and tell him it is not 
convenient he should come here at Easter. 
He wished to visit us this year; but noth¬ 
ing is of more importance to me than your 
comfort, nor should be, after the long pe¬ 
riod during which you have befriended my 
father and myself. Pray be easy, Quekett 
Since you desire it, Master Oliver shall not 
come to Fen Court.”’ 

The housekeeper is pacified; she rise? 
from her seat with a smile. 

“ Well, colonel, I am sure it will be for 
the best, both for Master Oliver and our¬ 
selves. And as for your marriage, all I 
can say is, I wish you good luck! ’Tisn’t 
just what 1 expected; but I know you too 
well to believe you’d let anything come 
between us, after so many years together.” 

And more than ever certain of her 
power over the master of Fen Court, Mrs. 
Quekett bids him a gracious good-night, 
and retires to her own room. 

When the door has closed behind her. 
Colonel Mordaunt turns the key, and. 
leaning back in his chair, delivers himself 
over to thought. Painful thought, appar¬ 
ently; for more than once he takes out bis 
handkerchief, and passes it over his brow. 
He sits thus for more than an hour, and 
when he rises to seek bis own apartment, 
his countenance is still uneasy and per¬ 
turbed. - 

“ Poor Oliver!” he thinks, as he does so. 
“ Poor unhappy boy 1 what can I do to rec¬ 
tify tbe errors of his life, or put hope in 
the future for- him ? Never have I so much 
felt my responsibility. If it were not for 
Irene, I could almost—but, no, I cannot 
give up that hope yet, not until she ciush- 
es it without a chance of revival; and then, 
perhaps—well, then I shall feel unhappy 
and desperate enough to defy Old Nick 
himself.” 

Colonel Mordaunt does not say all this 
rhodomontade; he only thinks it; and if 
all our thoughts were written down, the 
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world would be surprised to find how dra¬ 
matically it talks to itself. It is only when 
we are called upon to clothe our thoughts 
with language that vanity Bteps in to make 
us halt and stammer. If we thought less 
of wliat others think of us, and more of 
what we desire to say, we should all speak 
more elegantly, if not grammatically. O 
vanity! curse of mankind—extinguisher to 
so many noble purposes; how many really 
brilliant minds stop short of excellency, 
stilled out of all desire for improvement, 
or idea of its possibility, by your suffocat¬ 
ing breath l Why, even here is a platitude 
into which my vanity has betrayed me; 
but for the sake of its moral, I will leave 
it. 

“ But why choose Mrs. Cavendish, with 
her heap of children, in that dull suburban 
house? You will be bored out of your 
life.” 

How often have those words of Colonel 
Jlordaunt returned during the last six 
mouths upon Irene St. John’s mind 1 

How intolerable have the children, the 
governess, the suburban society (the very 
worst of all society!), the squabbles, the 
tittle-tattle, the eternal platitudes, become 
to her! Acquaintances who “drop in” 
whenever they feel so disposed, and hear 
nothing new between the occasions of their 
“dropping in,” are the most terrible of all 
domestic scourges; the celebrated dropping 
of a drop of water on the victim’s head, or 
Eng Solomon’s “ droppings ” on the win¬ 
dow-pane, are metaphors which grow fee¬ 
ble in comparison 1 Irritating to a strong 
mind, what do they not become to that 
which has been enfeebled by suffering? 
And Irene’s mind at this juncture is at its 
lowest ebb. From having gone as a visitor 
to her aunt’s house, she has come to look 
upon it as her home; for after the first few 
weeks, Mrs. Cavendish, pleased with her 
niece’s society, proposed she should take 
up her residence at Norwood, paying her 
share of the household expenses. What 
else had the girl to do? What better 
prospect was there in store for her? 
Friendless, alone, and half heartbroken, it 
had seemed at first as though in this wid¬ 
owed house, where the most discordant 
sound that broke the air was the babble of 
the children’s voices, she had found the 
refuge from the outer world she longed for. 
Her father and mother were gone; Eric 
Heir was gone; everything she cared for in 


this life was gone. She had but one desire 
—to be left in peace with memory—so Irene 
believed on first returning from Brussels to 
England. But such a state of mind is un¬ 
natural to the young, and cannot last for¬ 
ever. By the time we meet her again, she 
is intolerant of the solitude and quiet. It 
does not soothe—it makes her restless and 
unhappy; that is because she has ceased to 
bewail the natural grief. Heaven takes 
care of its own, and with each poison sends 
an antidote; and the unnatural pain—the 
pain that this world’s injustice has forced 
upon her, is once more in the ascendant, 
crushing what is best and softest in her 
nature. 

There is no more^ difficult task for the 
pen than to describe, faithfully and credi¬ 
bly, the interior working of a fellow-crea¬ 
ture’s mind; for it is only those who have 
passed through the phase of feeling written 
of that will believe in it. And yet it is 
not necessary to draw from one’s own ex¬ 
perience for life pictures. An artist desir¬ 
ous to iUustrate a scene of suffering and 
sorrow need not have suffered and have 
sorrowed, but goes boldly amongst the 
haunts where such things are (it is not far 
to go) until he finds them; so must the 
author, to he realistic, possess the power to 
read men’s hearts and characters, to work 
out the mysterious problem of the lives and 

actions that often lie so widely severed_ 

to account for the strange union of smiling 
lips and aching hearts—of the light morn¬ 
ing jest and the bitter midnight sobbing. 

There is no more curious study than that 
of psychology. O, the wonderful contra¬ 
dictions! the painful inconsistencies; the 
wide, wide gulf that is fixed between our 
souls and the world. It is enough to make 
one believe in M. Howell’s theory that heU 
consists in being made transparent. One 
can scarcely determine which would be 
worse—to have one’s own thoughts laid 
bare, or to see through one’s friends. 

Irene St. John’s soul is a puzzle even to 
herself. The first dead weight of oppres¬ 
sion that followed her mother’s burial lift¬ 
ed from her mind, the blank sense of noth¬ 
ingness dispersed, she wakes to find the 
necessity for restraint withdrawn, and (as 
she told Colonel Mordaunt) the old grief 
pressing her down so hardly she has no 
strength to cope with it. 

Mistress of herself, free to think, and 
act, and look as her heart dictates, she has 
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leisure to contemplate, and dissect, and 
analyze the haunting query, “Why?” 
Why did Eric Keir seek her company—why 
ask her friendship—why intimate, if not 
assert, he loved her? 

Was the fault on her side? Had she 
given him too much encouragement—-been, 
too pleased to meet him, talk to him, an¬ 
swer the tender questioning of his eyes ? 
Or had he a design against her? Was he 
really so cold-hearted, so shallow, so deceit¬ 
ful, as to affect a part to ensure the empty 
triumph of winning her—for nothing ? In 
fancy, with glowing cheek and bright fe¬ 
verish eyes, she traces again and again 
each scene in that sail episode of her ex¬ 
istence, until she reaches the culminating 
point, and hears once more her mother’s 
words, “He means nothing by it all;” and 
the glow dies out to be replaced by pallor. 

And then comes the last question of the 
anguished spirit—the question that rises to 
so many white lips every day, “ Why does 
Heaven permit such unnecessary pain ? Is 
there really a Father-heart up there above, 
beating for and with our own ?“’ I have 
said that this woman is no weak creature, 
ready to sink to the earth beneath the first 
blow from Fate’s mallet. 

Does this phase of her character belie 
the assertion ? I think not. Strong bodies 
fight and struggle with the disease under 
which weak frames succumb, and muscular 
souls wrestle with and writhe under an 
affliction which feeble souls may suffer but 
not feel. 

When Irene St John had her mother to 
support as well as herself, she stood up¬ 
right and smiled; now that the incentive 
for action is withdrawn, she bends before 
the tempest Then she suffered more 
acutely; now she suffers more continuous¬ 
ly; but acute suffering, with intervals of 
numbness, is more tolerable than continu¬ 
ous pain borne in monotony. There is 
nothing now to stir Irene up—to deaden 
the echo of the question reverberating 
against the walls of her empty heart; to 
blind her eyes mercifully to the fact that 
she has delivered herself over to a love that 
is not mutual; and that do all she will, 
she cannot stamp the accursed remem¬ 
brance from her mind. 

She knows all this; it is in black and 
white upon her soul. She is lowered, de¬ 
graded, contemptible in her own eyes, and 
life becomes more intolerable with each 
.rising sun. 


It is May before Colonel Mordaunt dare& 
to revert to the proposal he made Irene St. 
John in Brussels. He has written fre¬ 
quently to her; he has seen her more than 
once, but there has been a quiet dignity 
about the girl which forbids him to break 
the compact they had entered on. He felt, 
without being told, that to do so would be 
to mar all his chances of success; so he 
has only paid Mrs. Cavendish two or three 
ordinary visits, offered Irene two or three 
ordinary presents (which she has quietly 
rejected), and tried to wait patiently until 
the six mouths’ probation agreed upon 
should be completed. When it is, Colonel 
Mordaunt feels as free to speak as he had 
felt bound before to hold his tongue; now 
he knows that he will be listened to and 
answered. For Irene, amongst many other 
virtues, has no young-lady mannerisms 
about her, but is, iu the best sense of the 
word, a woman. 

It is a warm soft afternoon in the latter 
part of May; the little garden at Norwood 
is full of syringa, and laburnum, and lilac 
blossoms, and the voices of the - children, 
playing at hide-and-seek amongst the 
bushes, come pleasantly in at the opened 
windows. Mrs. Cavendish has left the 
house to call upon some friend, and Irene 
and Colonel Mordaunt are alone. 

“1 hope you received your dividends all 
right this quarter?” he commences by say¬ 
ing ; for since her orphanhood he has taken 
sole charge of her small income. 

“O yes, thank you! I sent your check 
to the bank, and there was no difficulty 
about the matter. You are most punctual 
in your payments.” 

“Will you be as punctual, Irene? You 
have not forgotten, have you, what you 
promised to give me in May 

The color mounts to her pure pale face, 
but she does not turn it from him. 

“Your answer? O no! how could I 
forget it ? Only I wish—I wish you could 
have guessed it, Colonel Mordaunt, with¬ 
out giving me the pain of repeating what I 
said before.” 

His countenance falls. 

“Are your feelings, then, quite un¬ 
changed ? Have you no kindlier thoughts 
of me than you had then ?” 

“ How could any thoughts be kindlier 
than they have been, or more grateful? 
But kindly thoughts and gratitude are—are 
not love. Colonel Mordaunt,” * 
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“ Tlieu you are not yet cured of the old 
wound, Irene?” 

The girl leans her cheek against the 
window-sill, and gazes with languid heavy 
eyes into the open space beyond. 

“ For God’s sake, don’t speak of it!” 

But he continues: 

“Six months’ reflection has not had the 
power to convince you that the most mor¬ 
tifying of all enterprises is the attempt to 
regain our influence over an errant heart.” 

“I have never attempted to regain it!” 
■she exclaims, indignantly. “ I would not 
take it were it offered me! I have done 
with the name and the thought of the 
tking/orerer/” 

She looks so beautiful —so strangely as 
she did of old, with the hot angry color 
rising and falling in her face, that he is 
more than ever eager to win her for him¬ 
self. 

“ Then, Irene, what are you waiting for? 
Sly home is open to you; why not accept 
at? I am sure you are not happy here.” 

“0, I am well enough! The children 
bored me at first; but I am getting used to 
them, as I am to everything else,” with a 
deep sigh. 

u I cannot believe you, Irene. Ton, who 
have been accustomed, both during your 
father’s and mother’s lifetime, to be feted 
and amused, and carried hither and 
thither, you cannot be contented to spend 
your days in this small dull cottage, with 
no better company than your aunt, and her 
governess, and her overgrown boys. It 
•cannot go on, my child; it will kill you!” 

“I am tougher than you think. I wish 
that I were not.” 

“You are bearing up wonderfully, but 
you will break down at last- Come, Irene, 
let me reason with you. You acknow¬ 
ledged just now that all you desire is to 
forget this disappointment. Why not try 
to forget it in my house as well as in this ?” 
She shudders slightly, but he sees it. 
“Colonel Mordannt, it is impossible!” 

“ I cannot seo the impossibility. I know 
that you are not in love with me, but I am 
content to be in love with you. I am con¬ 
tent to make you mistress of my fortune 
and my house, and everything J possess, in 
return for yourself. It is a fair bargain, if 
you will but subscribe to it.” 

“0, it is not fair! You do not know 
what you are agreeing to—how terribly you 
anight feel it afterwards.” 


“ I am willing to take the risk.” 

She hesitates a moment; it is very sweet 
to a woman to feel she is loved so entirely, 
and recklessly, and devotedly, that her pos¬ 
session is the only one thing in this world 
that her lover acknowledges worth living 
for. It is sweet to be loved, even when we 
can give nothing in return. A selfish satis¬ 
faction that has no part nor lot in the first 
requirement of the divine passion—self- 
abnegation; but still it falls soothingly 
Upon the wounded spirit that has been 
rudely thrust from its legitimate resting- 
place. It is not so sweet as loving, but it 
is the next best thing, and Irene feels grat¬ 
itude and hesitation. After all, can any 
change make her position worse than it is 
now? 

Colonel Mordannt sees the hesitation, 
and forgets the shudder which preceded it. 

“Irene, my dearest girl, think of what 
I say. You imagine that life is over for 
you; that it can never have any charm 
again; that it will be all the same if you 
pass the remainder of it here or anywhere. 
Then come to me! Fen Court, at the least, 
is as comfortable a home as ..Laburnum 
Cottage; here you are but a guest, there 
you will be a mistress, and have—may I 
say it?—as devoted a friend as any you will 
find in Norwood. Will you not come f* 9 

He pleads with as much earnestness as 
though he had been young; his fine face 
lighted up as only love can light up a man’s 
countenance, and his firm hands closed 
upon her own. The day is nearly won. It 
is on her very lips to answer “yes,” when, 
from beyond the garden-gates, comes the 
sound of that most irrepressible of accli¬ 
matisations, the Italian organ, and the air 
it murders is that of the 44 Blue Danube 99 
waltzes. 

44 No, no!” cries Irene, as hath hands 
wrench themselves away from his and go 
up with startling energy to shut out the 
maddening strains; 44 you must not—you 
shall not ask m*e that again! X have told 
you that it is impossible!” And with that 
leaves him to himself. 

Colonel Slordaont is bitterly disappoint¬ 
ed ; he had made so sure, he can hardly 
say why, that this final appeal would be 
crowned with success, that the girl’s de¬ 
terminate refusal comes on him like a great 
blow. He can hardly believe that he will 
really lose her—that she will not return 
and tell him it was a mistake; and in that 
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"belief he still lingers about the cottage— 
futilely. 

Mrs. Cavendish returns and begs him to 
remain to tea, but he declines, with thanks. 
The opportunity for speaking to Irene by 
herself is over, and he is not likely to de¬ 
rive any further benefit from seeing her in 
the presence of the governess and children. 
So he returns to his hotel for the night, not 
having quite made up his mind whether 
he shall bid the inmates of the cottage a 
formal farewell upon the morrow, or slip 
back to Leicestershire as he had come from 
it—unnoticed. With the morning, how¬ 
ever, he finds his courage has evaporated, 
and that he cannot leave Norwood without 
at least looking in her fair face again. 

So, after having made a pretence of eat¬ 
ing breakfast, the poor old gentleman (all 
the poorer for being old, and feeling his 
age at this moment more acutely than any 
youngster can imagine for him) strolls up 
to Laburnum Cottage, and enters at the 
wicket gate. 

The lawn is covered with children, play¬ 
ing croquet with their governess and moth¬ 
er, who nods to him as he enters, with an 
inclination of her head towards the open 
door. 

“Irene is in the schoolroom,” she says, 
gayly. 

But Irene is not in the schoolroom; she 
has seen him enter, and comes to meet 
him in the narrow passage, clad in a soft 
muslin robe of white and black, the shape, 
and folds, and general appearance of which 
he ever afterwards remembers. 

“Colonel Mordaunt,” she says, hurried¬ 
ly, with heightened color, and trembling 
parted lips, “ were you sincere in what you 
told me yesterday, that you would take me 
for your wife, just as I am, without one 
particle of love In me, except for a shame¬ 
ful memory? 55 

“Irene, you know 1 was? 5 

“Then take mel” she answers, as she 
submits to the arms that are thrown about 
her, and the lips that are laid upon her 
own. 

■*■*•***»* 

Women are problems; cela va satis dire; 
though why the problems should remain 
insoluble, is, perhaps, less due to their in¬ 
tricacy than the muddle-heads who strive 
to fathom them by beginning at the wrong 
end. I don 5 t know what reason Colonel 
Mordaunt may assign to this apparently 


sudden change in Irene St. John’s senti¬ 
ments; perhaps he attributes it to the 
effect of deliberation—more likely to the 
irresistibility of his own pleading; but any 
way he is quite satisfied with the result. 

Mrs. Cavendish is not in the least sur¬ 
prised, but thinks it the very best thing 
her niece could do; and the governess and 
children become quite excited at the pros¬ 
pect of a wedding. No one is surprised, 
indeed, after the lapse of half an hour, un¬ 
less it be Irene herself; and even she, once 
reconciled to the idea, tells her own heart 
that it is fate, and she might have guessed 
that it would end so all along. 

Perhaps I have even failed in surprising 
my reader! Yet there had been an im¬ 
petus, and a very strong one, given to Irene 
St. John’s will that day. 

The impetus came in a letter bearing the 
postmark of Berwick, where Mrs. Caven¬ 
dish’s daughter Mary was staying with 
some friends, and which letter her mother 
had read aloud for the beuefit of the 
breakfast table. 

“We were at such a grand party last 
week” (so part of Mary’s innocent commu¬ 
nication ran) “at Lord Norbam’s. I wore 
my blue silk, with the pearl ornaments you 
lent me, and they were so much admired. 
Lord Muiraven (Lord Norham’s eldest son) 
was there, and Mr. Keir. Lord M. danced 
twice with me, but his brother never even 
spoke to me, which I thought rather rude. 
However, he is engaged to be married to a 
Miss Robertson, such a pretty girl, and had 
no eyes for any one else. They danced to¬ 
gether all the evening. Mr. Keir is con¬ 
sidered handsome, but I like Lord Mui- 
raven best.” 

“Yery complimentary to Mary, I’m 
sure,” remarked the gratified mother, as 
she refolded the letter. “ My dear Irene, 
I wish you would just reach me down the 
‘Peerage/ What a thing it would be if 
Lord Muiraven took a fancy to the girl!” 

Voila tout. 


Irene St. John having once made up her 
mind to accept Colonel Mordaunt’s offer* 
puts no obstacle in the way of an early 
marriage; on the contrary, she appears al¬ 
most feverishly anxious that the matter 
should be settled and done with as soon as 
possible; and, as they have none to cousult 
but themselves, and her will is law, the 
wedding is fixed to take place during the 
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succeeding month. All that she stipulates 
for is that it shall he perfectly private. 
She believes she has strength to go through 
all that is before her, but she -would prefer 
not testing that strength in public; and her 
first consid^ation now is for the feelings 
of her future husband, that they may never 
be hurt by some weak betrayal of her own. 
So all the necessary preparations are expe¬ 
ditiously but quietly made, and when the 
morning itself arrives {a lovely morning in 
June, just twelve months after poor Mrs. 
St John held that trying interview with 
Eric Keir, in Brook Street), there are not 
above a dozen nrchins, two nursery-maids 
with perambulators, and a stray baker-boy, 
hanging about the wicket of Laburnum 
Cottage to see the bride step into her car¬ 
riage. The paucity of Irene’s male rela¬ 
tions has made it rather difficult to find any 
one to stand in the position of a father to 
her on this occasion; but ber uncle, Mr. 
Campbell, takes that responsibility on him¬ 
self, and has the honor of sharing her 
equipage. Mr. Campbell is accompanied 
to Norwood by his wife and two eldest 
daughters, who, with Mary and Emily 
Cavendish, form Irene’s modest troupe of 
bridesmaids; and Miss Mordaunt {to whom 
her brother, finding all persuasion unavail¬ 
ing, was forced to send a peremptory order 
to put in an appearance at the wedding) is 
also present. 

She arrived the day before, and up to the 
moment of going to church has resisted all 
Irene’s endeavors to make acquaintance 
with her, by entreaties that she will not 
trouble herself on her account^-tliat she 
will take no notice of her—that she will 
leave her to do as she best can by herself, 
until the girl inclines to the belief that her 
new sister-in-law is most antagonistic both 
to the marriage and herself, and little 
dreams that Isabella Mordaunt’s eyes have 
opened on a new world at the sight of her 
beauty, and are ready to shed tears at the 
slightest demonstration of interest on her 
part. Yet she is too miserably shy and re¬ 
served to show it. 

There is little time, however, for Irene 
to think of that just now, or of anything 
except the matters in hand, through all of 
which she conducts herself with great dig¬ 
nity and sweetness. 

Colonel Mordaunt naturally thinks there 
never was a lovelier or more graceful bride, 
and most of those who see her think the 


same; but Irene’s outward comportment is 
the least noble thing about her that day. 
It cannot but be a day of bitter recollection 
to her, hut she will not show it. She will 
not mar the value of the gift which she has 
freely given by letting the receiver see how 
little worth it is to herself. She goes 
through the religious ceremony in simple 
faith that she will be enabled to keep the 
promises she makes; and then she mixe s 
in the little festivity that follows with as 
much gayety as is consistent with the 
occasion. 

Colonel Mordaunt is enchanted with her 
every look, and word, and action; the old 
man hardly knows whether he is standing 
on his head or his heels; he is wrapt up in 
the present, and has quite forgotten all 
that went before it. Even when he finds 
himself alone with his young wife in the 
railway carriage, speeding fast to Wey¬ 
mouth, where they are to spend their 
honeymoon, the vision is not dispelled. It 
is true that he throws his arm rather awk¬ 
wardly about her slender figure, and kisses 
her for the first time as a husband, with 
more timidity than he would have shown 
had he been twenty-five years younger. 
But Irene’s quiet affectionate manners re¬ 
assure him. She appears to take such an 
interest in all that is going on around them, 
and talks so naturally of what they shall do 
and see at Weymouth, and of the pleasant 
autumn they shall spend together at Fen 
Court, that his passing trepidation lest the 
girl should, after all, regret the decision 
she had made is soon dispelled; and, what 
is better, the days that follow bring no 
cloud with them to lessen his tranquillity. 
For Irene is not a woman to marry a man 
and then worry him to the grave by her 
sentimental grief for another; 'she has 
chosen her present lot, and she intends to 
make it as happy a lot as lies in her power. 
She is of too honorable and upright a 
nature to make a fellow-creature pay the 
debt of her own misfortune, and especially 
a fellow-creature who is doing everything 
in his power to make her happy. And, 
added to this, she is too wise to call in a 
doctor and not follow his prescriptions. 
She has married Colonel Mordaunt as a 
refuge from herself; she never denies the 
truth even to her own heart; and if she is 
still to sit down and pine to death for love 
of Eric Keir, where was the necessity for 
action which her strong will brought to 
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bear upon lier feebler nature. She may 
break down hereafter; but Irene Mordaunt 
commences her march upon the path of 
married life bravely. 

She not only strives to be pleased—she is 
pleased with all that her husband does for 
her—with the numerous presents he lays 
at her feet, the pleasant excursions he de¬ 
vises, the thoughtful care he shows for her 
comfort. She repays it all with gratitude 
and affection. Tes, Colonel Mordaunt has 
done well in confiding his honor and hap¬ 
piness to Irene’s keeping! 


About the same date, in that same month 
of June, a jolly genial-hearted old man, 
commonly known as the Earl of Norham, 
is seated in the library of Berwick Castle, 
in her majesty’s loyal and worshipful bor¬ 
ough of Berwick. Lord Norham does not 
carry out in the faintest degree the idea of 
a lord, as usually depicted by the heated 
imaginations of the young and the uniniti¬ 
ated. His appearance alone would he suffi¬ 
cient to put to flight all the dreams of sweet 
seventeen, or the ambitious cravings of a 
maturer age. He is a tall stout man, of 
about five-and-sixty, with a smiling red 
face, a bushy head of gray hair, and mut¬ 
ton-chop whiskers just one shade darker; 
and he is dressed in black and white 
checked trousers, of decidedly country 
make, a white waistcoat, with the old- 
fashioned stock surmounting it, and a 
brown Holland coat. The windows of the 
library are all open to the air, and Lord 
Norham is not warmly attired, yet he seems 
much oppressed by the weather; and to 
see him lay down liis pen every two min¬ 
utes (he is writing letters for the midday 
post), and mop his heated face round and 
round with a yellow and red silk handker¬ 
chief until it shines again, you would be 
ready to swear he was a jolly well-to-do 
farmer, who had every reason to he satis¬ 
fied with his crops and his dinner-table. 
In effect, Lord Norham is all you would 
imagine him to be; for agriculture is his 
hobby, and he allows no accidents to dis¬ 
turb his peace. But he is something much 
better into the bargain—a true nobleman, 
and the fondest father in the United King¬ 
dom. He lost his wife at a very early stage 
of their married life, and he has never 
thought of marrying again, hut devoted his 
life to the children she left behind her. 
There are only those three, Robert, Lord 


Muiraven, aud his brothers Eric and Cecil, 
and when their mother died the eldest was 
just four years old. Then it was that all 
the latent worth and nobility of Lord Nor- 
ham’s character came forth. His friends 
had rated him before at a very ordinary 
standard, knowing him to be an excellent 
landlord and an indulgent husband, and 
crediting him with as much good sense as 
his position in life, required, and a strict 
belief in the Thirty-nine Articles. But 
from that date they saw the man as he 
really was—from that moment, when he 
knew himself to he widowed and desolate, 
and Ms unfortunate Little ones left without 
a mother at the very time they wanted her 
most, he took a solemn oath never to place 
the happiness of her children at the mercy 
of another woman’s caprice, but to be to 
them, as far as in him lay, father and 
mother both. The man must have had a 
heart as wide as a woman’s to arrive at 
such a conclusion and stick to it, for the 
temptations to change his state again must 
have been manifold. But as in some moth¬ 
er’s breasts the feelings of maternity, once 
developed, can never be rivalled by a 
meaner passion, so, though far more rare¬ 
ly, it occasionally happens with a father; 
and from that day to this, when we see him 
mopping his dear old face with his silk 
handkerchief. Lord Norham has never 
staggered in his purpose—more, he has 
never repented it. Lord Muiraven and his 
brothers do not know what it is to regret 
their mother. She died so early that they 
have no recollection of her; and Lord Nor- 
ham’s care and indulgence have been so 
close and unremitting, that the knowledge 
that other young men have mothers who 
love them and are their best friends, has 
no power to do more than make them think 
what a glorious old fellow their father 
must be, never to have let them feel the 
want of theirs. Indeed, love for their fa¬ 
ther is a religion with these young men, 
who even go the length of being jealous of 
each other in vieing for his affection in re¬ 
turn. And with Lord Norham, the boys are 
everything. His earldom might he wrested 
from him, Berwick Castle burnt to the 
ground, his money sunk in a West End 
theatre, the “Saturday Review” might 
even sto#p to take an interest in liis pro¬ 
ceedings—yet give him his “ boys,” and he 
would be happy. For their sakes, he sows, 
and reaps, and threshes out the com, has 
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horse-boxes added to liis stables, and a 
racquet-court built upon his grounds; the 
bedrooms heated by hot-air pipes, and the 
drawing-room turned into a smoking divan. 
They are his one thought, and interest, and 
pleasure—the theme that is forever on his 
tongue, with which he wearies everybody 
but himself. He lives upon “the boys,” 
and sleeps upon “the boys,” and eats and 
drinks “the boys,” and when he dies, those 
cabalistic words, “ the boys,” will be found 
engraven oa his honest loving heart. 

He has just raised his handkerchief to 
wipe his face for about the twentieth time, 
when the door is thrown open, and a 
“ boy” enters. There is no need for Lord 
Norham to turn round. He knows the 
step—trust him for that—and the beam 
that illuminates his countenance makes it 
look redder and shinier than before. 

“Well, my dear boy!” he commences, 
before the prodigy can reach his side. 

“Have you seen this, dad?” replies 
Cecil, as he places the “Times” adver¬ 
tisement sheet upon the table. 

He is a fine young fellow, just one year 
younger than Eric, and, as his father puts 
on his glasses to read the paragraph to 
which he points, he stands by his side and 
throws his arm right round the old man’s 
neck in the most charming and natural 
manner possible. 

“Where, my dear hoy, where?” de¬ 
mands Lord Norham, running his eyes up 
and down the page. 

“ There, dad—the top marriage. ‘At St. 
John’s Church, Norwood, Philip Mor- 
daunt, Esq., of Fen Court, Leicestershire, 
Lieut. Colonel in EE Regt. 155th Royal 
Greens, to Irene, only child of the late 
Thomas St. John, Esq., of Brook Street, 
W.’ Don’t you know who that is ? Eric’s 
spoon, that he was so hot after last season. 
He’ll be awfully cut up when he reads this, 
I know.” 

“ Eric’s spoon, dear boy!” exclaims Lord 
Norham, who is quite at a loss to under¬ 
stand the mysterious allusion. 

“Yes; the woman he was spooney on, I 
mean. "Why, every one thought it was a 
settled thing, for he was always at the 
bouse. But I suppose she wouldn’t have 
him—which quite accounts for the poor 
fellow’s dumps all last aut umn . Erie was 
awfully slow last autumn, you know, fa¬ 
ther; he didn’t seem to care for hunting or 
shooting, or doing anything in company. 


I said at the time I was sure the girl 
had jilted him; and so she has, plain 
enough!” 

“ My dear boy, this is a perfect revelation 
to me T’ exclaims Lord Norham, pushing 
his glasses on to his forehead, and wheel¬ 
ing round his chair to confront his sou. 
“ Eric in love! I had not the least idea of. 
it” 

“Hadn’t you? He was close enough 
with us, of coarse; but I made sure he 
would have told you. O, these things 
must happen, you know, dad! There’s no 
help for them.” 

“And this girl—this Miss St. John, or 
whoever she is—refused your brother, you 
say?” 

“ No, I didn’t say that, father. I know 
not hi ng for certain; it was only supposi¬ 
tion ou my part. But, putting this and 
that together, it looks like it, doesn’t it, 
now?” 

Cecil is smiling with the carelessness of 
youth to pain; but Lord Norham is look¬ 
ing grave, his heart wretched at the idea of 
one of his cherished “ boys ” having been 
so slighted. It is true that he has heard 
nothing of this little episode in Erie’s life; 
for when he goes up to town, a.very rare 
occurrence, he seldom stays for more than 
a few weeks at a time, and never mixes in 
any lighter dissipation than an evening in 
the House to hear some of his old friends 
speak (Lord Norham was for many years a 
member of Parliament himself), or a heavy 
political dinner where no ladies are 
admitted. 

It is all news to him, and very unpleas¬ 
ant news. It enables him to account for 
several things in Eric’s behaviour which 
have puzzled him before; but it shocks 
him to think that his boy should have 
been suffering, and suffering alone—shocks 
him almost as much as though he had been 
his mother instead of his father—and all 
his thoughts go out immediately to the 
best means of conveying him comfort. 

“Cecil, my dear!” (the old man con¬ 
stantly makes strangers smile to hear him 
address these stalwart young men, with 
boards upon their chins, as though they 
were still children) “don’t say anything 
about this to your brother, will you? He 
will hear it fast enough; ill news travels 
apace.” 

“O, he’s seen it, father; at least, I ex¬ 
pect he’s seen it, for he was studying the 
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paper for an hour before I got it. I only 
took it up when he laid it down.” 

“And where is he now?” demands Lord 
Norham, quickly. It would be exaggera¬ 
tion perhaps to assert that he has imme¬ 
diate visions of his beloved Eric sticking 
head downwards in the muddiest part of 
•the lake, but had his imagination thus run 
riot, he could scarcely have asked the ques¬ 
tion with more anxiety. 

“In his room, I think; I haven’t seen 
him since. By the way, dad, I shall run 
up to town again to-morrow. Eric says he 
has had enough of it; but Muiraveu and I 
have engagements three weeks deep. You 
can’t be up again during this season, I 
suppose?” 

“I don’t think so, dear boy, unless it 
should be for a week before the House 
breaks up. And so Eric Is not going back 
again, though it must be very dull for him 
here, I’m afraid.” 

“ Precious slow, isn’t it, now the Rob¬ 
ertsons are gone ?” 

“You’ll stay with them, I suppose, 
Cecil?” 

“Well, I don’t*think so. They’ve asked 
me, but I’d rather put up with Bob. It’s 
all very well being engaged, you know, 
father, when you are sitting on a sofa to¬ 
gether in a room by yourselves; but it 
takes all the gilt off the gingerbread for 
me to be trotted out before a few friends 
as Harriet’s ‘young man.’ Bliss is only 
procurable id solitude or a crowd. Be¬ 
sides, a nine o’clock breakfast and no 
latchkey doesn’t agree with my notions of 
the season.” 

“ It ought to agree with your notions of 
being engaged, you young rip!” says his 
father, laughing. 

“No, it doesn’t! No woman shall ever 
keep me in leading strings, married or sin¬ 
gle. I mean to have my liberty all my 
life. And if Harriet doesn’t like it, why, 
she may lump it, or take up with some one 
else; that’s what I tell her!” 

“ The principles of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury!” cries Lord Norham. “Well! I 
think she’d be a fool to change you, Cecil, 
whatever conditions you may choose to 
make.” 

•“Of course you think so, dad. How¬ 
ever, if my lady wants to keep me in town 
this weather, she’ll have to make herself 
very agreeable. Perfect sin to leave this 
place for bricks and mortar, isn’t it?” 


“It seems a pity; just as the hay is 
coming on, too. I shall persuade Eric to 
ride over to the moors with me, and see 
what the gnyise prospects are looking like 
this year.” 

“Yes! do, father. That’ll stir up the 
poor old boy. Halloo! there’s Uuiraven 
beckoning to me across the lawn. We’re 
going to blood the bay filly. She’s been 
looking very queer the last few days. 
Hope it’s not glanders. All right!” with 
a shout; “Pll come!” And leaping 
through the open window, Lord Norham’s 
youngest hope joins his brother, while the 
old man gazes after his sons until they dis¬ 
appear, with eyes overbrimming with 
proud affection. 

Then he rises and goes in search of his 
stricken Eric, with much the same sort of 
feeling with which a woman rushes to the 
side of a beloved daughter as soon as she 
hears she is in trouble. 

Eric is in his bedroom—a large handr 
some apartment, facing the park—and lie 
is sitting at the toilet-table, without any 
apparent design, gazing at the thick foliage 
below, and the fallow deer that are clus¬ 
tered on the grass beneath it. 

He jumps up as soon as his father enters 
it, however, and begins to whistle loudly, 
and to run his fingers through his hair be¬ 
fore the glass, as though his sole object in 
going there had been to beautify himself. 
“Well, dad!” he says, cheerfully. 

“ Well, my dear boy V* replies Lord Nor¬ 
ham, with a vain attempt to conceal his 
anxiety; “what are you going to do with 
yourself this fine morning?” 

“ I’m sure I don’t know. Bide, I sup¬ 
pose, or read, or yawn the time away. 
Where are the others ?” 

“ Gone to the stables to physic the bay 
filly. Hare you seen the papers, Eric ?” 

A slight change passes over his counte¬ 
nance—just a quiver of the muscles, noth¬ 
ing more; but the father’s eye detects it. 

“ Yes, thanks—O yes! I’ve seen them! 
No news, as usual. There never is any 
news now-a-days.” 

“ Have you seen the ‘ Times,’ my dear 
boy?” 

“Yes.” 

“What! the advertisement sheet—the 
marriages ?” 

“ Yes l why do you ask me ?” 

“ Because I thought—I imagined—there 
was an announcement there that would in- 
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terest y«u—that would be news; in fact, 
bad news.” 

“Who said so?” demands Eric Keir, 
turning round to confront his father. He 
is very pale, and there is a hard look about 
the lines of his face which was not there 
yesterday; otherwise, he seems himself 
and quite collected. 

But Lord Norham will not betray Cecil; 
lie never sets one child against the other 
by letting him suppose that his brothers 
speak of him behind his back; that is one 
reason why the young men are mutually so 
fond of one another and of him. 

“I imagined so, my dear boy, that’s all. 
Your little penchant of last season was no 
secret, you know, and reading what I do 
to-day, I naturally thought—” 

“Youare speaking of Miss St. John’s 
marriage, father, I suppose. But why 
should that cut me up? We were very 
good friends before her mother died, and 
all that sort of thing, but—” 

“But nothing more! You didn’t care 
for her, Erie ?” 

“My dear old dad, you are not going to 
advocate my caring for another man’s 
wife, are yon? Of course I liked her— 
every one liked her; she was awfully pret¬ 
ty and jolly, and distingue looking; and if 
she’s only half as nice as Mrs. Mordaunt as 
she was as Miss St. John, I shall say that 
—that—Mordaunt, whoever he may be, is 
a very lucky fellow.” And here Eric whis¬ 
tles more ferociously than before. 

“It is such a relief to hear you speak in 
this strain about it, my dear boy,” re¬ 
plies Lord Norham, who has seated him¬ 
self in an armchair by the open window; 
“do you know, Eric, from the rumors 
that have reached me, I was almost afraid 
—almost afraid, you know, my dear, that 
you might have been led on to propose in 
that quarter. You didn’t propose to her, 
did you, Eric ?” 

“Ko, dad, I didn’t propose to herP’ re¬ 
plies the young man, stoutly. 

“ Then why did you break off the inti¬ 
macy so suddenly? You used to be very 
intimate indeed with the St Johns last 
season.” 

“ What a jolly old inquisitor you would 
have made, father, and how you would 
have enjoyed putting the thumb-screw on 
a fellow l Why did I break off the intima¬ 
cy so suddenly? Well, I didn’t break it 
off. Mrs. St. John thought I was there 


too often, and told me so, and I sheered off 
in consequence. Afterwards they went 
abroad, and the poor old lady died, and I 
have not seen the young one since. That 
is the whole truth.” 

“And you didn’t like the girl well 
enough to marry her, then?” 

A cloud, palpable to the dullest eye, ob¬ 
scures for a moment all the forced gayety 
of his expression. 

“ My dear father, I don’t want to marry 
any one.” 

“ That is what puzzles me, Eric. Why 
shouldn’t you want it?” 

“ There’s a lot of time, isn’t there? You 
don’t expect a fellow to tie himself down 
for life at five-and-twenty ?” 

“No; but it is unnatural fora young 
man to avoid female society as you do. It 
cannot be because you dislike it, my dear 
boy.” 

“ I have no particular taste for it.” 

“But why? They don’t snub you, do 
they ? I should think you could do pretty 
much as you liked with the women, eh, 
Eric?” with a glance of pride that speaks 
volumes. 

“I never try, dad. I’m happy as I am.” 

“ My dear boy, that is what convinces 
me that there is something more the mat¬ 
ter than you choose to confess. If every¬ 
thing was right, you wouldn’t be happy as 
you are. Look at your brothers! Here’s 
Cecil engaged already.” 

“ Poor devil P’ interpolates Eric. 

“And Muiraven doing his best to be so; 
although I don’t think he’s quite such a 
favorite with the girls as his brother. I’m 
sure I don’t know why, or what they can 
possibly want more, for you would scarcely 
meet a finer young man from here to John 
O’Groat’s than Muiraven is.” 

Eric, recalling Muiraven’s thick-set fig¬ 
ure, round rosy face (he takes after the 
earl), and reddish hair, cannot forbear 
smiling. 

“He’s an out-and-out good fellow, dad, 
but he’s no beauty.” 

“ He’s a different style to yourself, I al¬ 
low; but he’s a very good-lookiug young 
man. However, that doesn’t alter circum¬ 
stances. If he doesn’t marry, it is all the 
more incumbent on you to think of doing 
so.” 

“ I shall never marry, father,” says Eric, 
uneasily; “you must put that idea out of 
your head at once.” 
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“There, again, that’s unnatural, and 
there must be a reason for it. You are 
graver, too, than your years, Eric, and you 
often have fits of despondency; and I have 
thought, my dear (you’ll forgive your old 
father for mentioning it), that you must 
have encountered some little disappoint¬ 
ment early in life, say in your college days, 
which has had a great effect upon your 
character. Am I right?” 

“ How closely you must have watched 
me!” replies the son, evasively. 

“ Whom have I in the world to interest 
me except you and your brothers ? You 
are part of myself, my dear boy. Your 
pleasures are my pleasures, and your griefs 
become my griefs. I have passed many a 
restless night thinking of you, Eric!” 

“Dear old dad!” says Eric, laying his 
hand on his father’s shoulder, and looking 
him affectionately in the face, “ I am not 
worth so much trouble ou your part—in¬ 
deed I am net.” 

“ 0, now I feel inclined to quarrel with 
you!” says Lord Norham; “the idea of 
your talking such nonsense! Why, child, 
if it were for no other reason, it would be 
for this, that every time you look at me as 
you did just now, your sweet mother seems 
to rise from her grave and gaze at me 
through your eyes. Ah, my poor Grace! 
if she had lived, her boys would have had 
some one to whom they felt they could 
open their hearts, instead of closing them 
up and bearing their troubles by them¬ 
selves.” 

“Bather, don’t say that!” exclaims Eric, 
earnestly. “ If X had twenty mothers, I 
couldn’t have confided in them more than 
X do in you, nor loved them more. But 
you are too good for me, and expect too 
great things of me, and I shall end by be¬ 
ing a disappointment, after all. That is 
my fear.” 

“ I can never be disappointed while you 
and your brothers are happy; but how can 
X remedy an evil of which I must not 
hear?” 

“ You will harp on that idea of my com¬ 
ing to grief I” says Eric, testily. 

“Because I believe it to be true. I 
would never try to force your confidence, 
dear boy; but it would be a great comfort 
to know you had no secrets from me.” 

The youug man has a struggle with him¬ 
self, flushes, and then mas on, hurriedly; 

“Well, then, if it will give you any 


pleasure, I will tell you. I have had a 
trouble of the kind you mention, and I find 
it hard to throw it off, and I should very 
much like to leave England again fora 
short time. Perhaps, after all, it is better 
you should know the truth, father, and 
then you will be able to account for the 
restlessness of my disposition.” 

“ My poor boy!” says Lord Xorham, ab¬ 
stractedly. But Eric doesn’t care about 
being pitied. 

“ What about the travelling, dad? Char¬ 
ley Holmes is going in for his county next 
election, and wanLs me to run over to 
America with him for a spell first. It’s 
nothing of a journey now-a-days, and X 
could come back whenever you wanted 
me. Shall I say I’ll go?” 

“ Go, my dear? Yes, of course, if it’ll 
give you any pleasure; only take care of 
yourself, and come back cured.” 

“No fear of that,” he replies, laughing; 
“ in fact, it’s half done already. We can’t 
go through life without any scratches, 
father.” 

“ No, my boy, no! and they’re necessary, 
too—they’re necessary. Make what ar¬ 
rangements you like about America, Eric; 
fix your own time and your own. destina¬ 
tion, only make up your mind to enjoy 
yourself, and to come back cured, my boy 
—to come back cured.” 

Jjord Norham is about to leave the room 
as he chuckles over the last words, but 
suddenly he turns and comes back again. 

“I have suffered, my dear,” he says, 
gently; ** I know what it is.” 

The young man grasps the hand extend¬ 
ed ; squeezes it as though it were in a vice, 
and walks away to the open window. 

His father pats him softly on the back, 
passes his hand once fondly over his hair, 
and leaves him to himself. And this is 
the parent from whom he has concealed 
the darkest secret of his life! 

“O, if I could but tell him!” groans 
Eric; “ if I only could make up my mind 
to tell him, how much happier I should 
be. Irene! Irene! you have doubled the 
gulf between us!” 

He does not weep; he has grown too old 
for tears; but he stands at the window, 
suffering the tortures of hell, until the 
loud clanging of the luncheon-bell draws 
him back unwillingly into the world again. 

[TO BE COJiTEOJED.] 
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CHAPTER V. 

It is on a glorious July afternoon that 
Colonel Mordaunt brings his wife to Pen 
Court. There is no railway station within 
ten miles of Priestley, but an open car¬ 
riage meets them on arrival at the nearest 
town, and as they roll homewards through 
long country lanes, bordered with hedges 
in which the bramble flower and the wood¬ 
bine have joined issue to pull the wild 
roses and the purple nightshade to the 
ground, Irene experiences a sense of silent 
calm which makes her believe that she has 
at last breasted successfully the billows of 
life, and emerged thence with the greatest 
good this world affords us in her hand— 
contentment! They have had a long and 
tedious journey from Weymouth; the sun 
has been inconveniently warm, and the 
railway carriages filled with dust, and even 
good-natured people might he excused 
from feeling a little peevish or impatient 
by the close of the day; but Irene and 
Colonel Mordaunt seem admirably fitted to 
get on together. She is all gentle acqui¬ 
escence to anything he may propose (grati¬ 
tude and indifference being the principal 
ingredients in submission), and he is de¬ 
voted to his young wife, and has spent his 
time hitherto in anticipating her wishes, 
but in a manner so unobtrusive as to have 
rendered even the honeymoon agreeable to 
her. For, whatever may be the general 
opinion to the contrary, the honeymoon is 
not always the happiest part of married 
life; indeed, there are few instances of it 
in which both husband and wife are not 
secretly pleased when it is drawing to a 
close. Brides who are worshipped as di¬ 
vinities during the first week are apt to be¬ 
come exigeantes during the last three, and 
bridegrooms are sometimes forced to con¬ 
fess the melancholy truth that the “ full 
soul loatheth the honeycomb.” I have 
known a seven days’ wife cry all the after¬ 
noon because her husband went to sleep on 
the sofa; and a freshly-made Benedict 
plead law, sickness, business, anything, in 
order to procure a run up to town during 
the fatal moon, and a few hours’ cessation 
from the continuous tax laid on his pa¬ 


tience, gallantry and temper. Many a mar¬ 
ried life that has ended in misery might 
have flowed on evenly enough had it not 
been for the injury done to a woman’s 
character during that month of blandish¬ 
ments and folly. It requires a strong 
mind to accept at their true worth all the 
nonsense a man talks and all the foolish 
actions of which he is guilty during those 
first rapturous moments of possession—and 
women, as a rule, are not strong-minded. 
All the hyperbole of passion, which until 
then they have only heard in furtive lovers’ 
whispers, is now poured out boldly at their 
feet, and the geese imagine it to be a spec¬ 
imen or a promise of what their future life 
shall be. A fortnight sees the ardor 
cooled; in a month it has evaporated, and 
thenceforth they are judged, not as god¬ 
desses, but women. How few stand the 
test and can step down gracefully from the 
pedestal on which they have been unnat¬ 
urally exalted to the level of their hus¬ 
bands’ hearts, let the lives of our married 
acquaintances answer for us. But wheth¬ 
er it would prevent the final issue or not, it 
is nevertheless true that the happiness of 
many a man and woman would not come 
so quickly to a close, were the latter treat¬ 
ed with a little more discretion during the 
honeymoon. As husbands intend to go eu 
so should they begin. A woman is a suspi¬ 
cious animal; her experience is small, her 
views are narrow, her range of sight limit¬ 
ed ; and more men have been whined, and 
teased, and irritated out of their love than 
stormed out of it. There is no more mis¬ 
erable mistake in life than to attempt to 
warm up a fading passion: rechauffes are 
never worth much, but this style of re- 
clmuffe pays the worst of all. If wives 
would be reasonable, they will take all 
that is offered them; but never stoop to 
extract an unwilling avowal of affection, 
which will bum none the brighter for be¬ 
ing dragged to the light of day. A little 
happy indifference is the best possible 
medicine for a drooping love; and the in¬ 
junction to “ leave them alone and they’ll 
come home,” holds as good with men as 
with the flock of Bo-peep. Irene Mordaunt 
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bids fair to keep her husband’s devotion in 
a healthy condition by this means. Her 
manner towards him is as sweet and gentle 
as it can be, but it naturally possesses no 
ardor; and this want of passion on her 
part is just sufficient to keep his middle- 
aged flame burning very brightly, without 
giving him any anxiety on account of hers. 

He would have preferred, like other 
men, to make a fool of himself during the 
honeymoon (and the adage that “ there is no 
fool like an old fool” holds truer in love 
than any other feeling), but something in 
Irene’s quiet and sensible manner has for¬ 
bidden it, and compelled him to treat her 
as if they had been married for several 
years. And yet she is not cold to him— 
she does not repulse his attentions, nor re¬ 
fuse to acknowledge them; on the contra¬ 
ry, as they commence their drive to Priest¬ 
ley, and he wraps a shawl about her feet, 
and makes her put them upon the opposite 
seat, the smile with which she thanks him 
would be sufficient to put a younger man 
“off his head.” 

“How beautiful the country isF’ she 
says, as they pass fields of clean-shom 
sheep, and rosy children bobbing curtseys 
by the cottage gates, and wagoDs of late- 
gathered hay breathing “ odors of Axaby ” 
as they crawl by; “how sweet and clean 
everything looks and smells! Philip, I 
long to see the garden; I am so fond of 
flowers. Do you remember the lovely 
bouquets you used to send me in Brussels ?” 

“Perfectly, my darling” (Colonel Mor- 
daunt seldom calls his wife anything but 
“darling,” and the word has ceased to 
grate on her ears as it did at first, recalling 
the lost voice that spoke it once); “ and 
how you used to turn up your nose at my 
humble offerings.” 

“ I never told you so, Philip; that must 
be an invention of your own.” 

“Perhaps 1 divined it, Irene; for my 
eyes were very keen for anything that con¬ 
cerned you in those days.” 

“ Well, it was very wicked of me, then, 
and I promise that I wont turn up my nose 
at the first bouquet you give me from Pen 
Court.” 

' You shali have a beauty the very first 
thing in the morning. 1 hope the garden 
tvill be in good order—I have given suffi¬ 
cient directions on the subject.” 

“ Doesn’t Isabella care for flowers ?” 

Hot much, I tlnnk. She is a strange 


creature iu some of her ways. I sometimes 
wonder, darling, how you and she will get 
on with one another.” 

“ Why, admirably, of course—I mean to 
get on with, her.” 

Colonel Hordaunt turns round and gazes 
at his wife adoringly. 

“You are too good!” he says; “O Irene! 
if I don’t make you happy, may God’s 
judgment—” 

“Hush! hush!” she interrupts him, 
quickly; “pray don't say that, you make 
me feel so small.” 

But see how much less than a woman she 
would have been not to care for him, who 
had taken her to his arms, despite his 
knowledge of. her outraged affections, and 
treated her as though she had flown to 
them of her own accord. She does not 
lone him, this gallant gentleman who al¬ 
most worships her, but she is very grateful 
and almost happy, and bids fair to make a 
model wife and mistress. As the carriage 
reaches the entrance to Fen Court, and 
rolls up the broad drive through the shrub¬ 
bery, she becomes quite excited in her 
admiration. 

“ Is this ours—really?” she exclaims, in¬ 
quiringly. 

“It is yours, my own darling, every inch 
of it P’ replies her husband. 

“ O Philip 1” And in her delight and 
surprise she turns and kisses him, for the 
first time of her own accord. 

Colonel Alordaunt flushes up to his eyes 
with gratification, and this trifling episode 
has the power to dispel much of the ner¬ 
vousness with which he has looked for¬ 
ward to introducing his wife at Fen Court. 

“Here we are, at lastF’ he exclaims, as 
the carriage stops before the bold porch, 
and a couple of men-servants appear upon 
the doorstep. “ Jump down, my darling; 
Isabella is sure to he waiting for yon, and 
you must be tired to death with this long 
drive.” 

“Iam not at all tired,” is her rejoinder; 
“ and I mean to see every bit of the gar¬ 
den before I go to bed to-night.” 

iliss Alordaunt is waiting for them in 
the hall. 

“ O my dear Airs. Hordaunt 1 I came—I 
thought, perhaps—I didn’t know—” 

“Did you not expect us so soon?” re¬ 
plies Irene, stooping to kiss her sister-in- 
law. “I t h ink we haze come rather 
quickly.” 
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“Quickly!” echoes Colonel Mordaunt, 
who is close upon her heels; “ why, we 
have been hours on the road. What time 
have you ordered dinner, Isabella T* 

“At seven—at least I believe at seven— 
but if you would rather not—” 

“ The sooner the better,” says her 
brother; “sevenwill do admirably. And 
now, if you will take Irene up to her bed¬ 
room and help her off with her things, I 
think she will be obliged to you. You 
wont dress to-night, darling?” 

“ 0 no, Philip; only take the dust off. 
What a wide staircase, and such pretty 
carpets! O, is this my room ? It is beau¬ 
tiful. How nice and fresh it looks 1 And 
blue, too! I wonder who chose blue ? It 
is my favorite color.” 

“Itwas my brother who ordered it to 
be refurnished with this color. Can I help 
you off with your bonnet, Mrs. Mordaunt? 
Or perhaps—if you had rather he alone—if 
I had better go—•” 

“Ono! don’t go! I shall he ready di¬ 
rectly. But why do you not call me by my 
Christian name ? Surely we are not to he 
* Miss * and * Mrs.’ to one another V* 

“ If you wish it—of course—but I should 
not have thought—” Miss Mordaunt’s 
deprecating manner is already casting a 
chill over Irene’s coming home. 

“ Since we are to be sisters, I think it 
should be so,” she answers, with a glance 
of scrutiny at her companion; but she is 
not so eager in her manner of addressing 
her again, and it is a relief to hear her 
husband’s voice asking for admittance. 

“Have you everything you want—are 
you quite comfortable ? Isabella, where is 
Mrs. Quekett? I thought she would be 
here to welcome Irene to Fen Court.” 

Miss Mordaunt telegraphs a look of 
meaning to her brother—it is very slight, 
but Irene catches it, and feels immediately 
that there is something to be concealed. 

“Who is Mrs. Quekett?” she demands, 
abruptly, lookiDgfrom one to the other. 

“The housekeeper—” commences Miss 
Mordaunt. 

“Well, hardly a housekeeper, Isabella, 
although she certainly does keep house for 
ns,” interrupts her brother. 

“She does keep house for you, and yet 
she is not your housekeeper,” says Irene, 
merrily; “she must be an anomaly, this 
Mrs. Quekett. Pray, is she young or old, 
fat or thin, wise or foolish? Though, af¬ 


ter what you have just said, Philip, I 
should not be at all surprised to hear she is 
all of them put together.” 

“You are a saucy girl, and don’t deserve 
an answer; but when you come to know 
her, you will acknowledge that Mrs. Que¬ 
kett is a very wonderful woman, and can 
be almost anything she chooses. When I 
said she was hardly a housekeeper, I meant 
she was superior to the place. But she 
lived for many years with my father in 
that capacity, and has always had a Lome 
With me since his death. You will find 
her a great help to you, darling, for I’m 
sure you can’t know much about house¬ 
keeping; and I hope you will get on very 
well together.” 

“There is no doubt of it; I always get 
on well with servants; that is. if they keep 
their places. But with regard to house¬ 
keeping, Philip, I intend to agreeably sur¬ 
prise you. I know much more than you 
imagine, and mean to make myself perfect 
I always thought 1 should like to have a 
large house like this to look after, and to 
keep in spickspan order. I like pretty 
things, hut the romance of untidyness nev¬ 
er held any charms for me. I was cut out 
for an old maid.” 

“It is lucky for me, darling, that we 
met before you had made up your mind 
unalterably upon that subject,” says Colo¬ 
nel Mordaunt, laughing, as he draws her 
arm within his own to lead her to the 
dining-room. “ But, however good a man¬ 
ager you may be, I am sure you will find 
Mrs. Quekett an admirable assistant, to say 
the very least of it. She has been always 
used to manage the household affairs, and, 
were I you, I should leave them in her 
hands. Why should you trouble your head 
about such matters, when I can afford to 
beep some one to do it for you?” 

“ Mrs. Quekett will have plenty to do, 
Philip. 1 did not mean that I should rise 
with the lark each morning to call the 
maids, or walk about in the trail of the 
broom and dustpan, to see that they do 
their duty; but I’ve no opinion of a mis¬ 
tress who leaves her work to the servants. 
Have you?” 

At these words Isabella again steals one 
of those furtive, mutual-understanding 
glances at Colonel Mordaunt, with an ex¬ 
pression that rouses not only Irene’s curi¬ 
osity, hut her spirit, and she does not wait 
for an answer to her question. 
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“At all events, I mean to try and make 
myself equal to the position you have 
placed me in, Philip,” she continues. 

“And you would be so, my darling, a 
thousand times over,” he whispers, fondly, 
“ even had I placed you on a throne.” 

This conversation gives a brief insight 
to the state of mind in which Irene enters 
on the performance of her new duties. 
The glances which she intercepted be¬ 
tween her sister-in-law and her husband 
do not give her more than a moment’s un¬ 
easiness, whilst they strengthen her pur¬ 
pose of self-dependence. 

She misinterprets their meaning; she im¬ 
agines they arose from their doubt of her 
capability to maintain her position as mis¬ 
tress of Fen Court; and she becomes de¬ 
termined, in consequence, to prove that 
they are mistaken. From the hour she 
accepted Colonel Mord aunt’s proposal, and 
fixed her thoughts upon a future shared 
with him, Irene has experienced more 
pleasure from the prospect of having the 
entire management of the household at 
Feu Court upon her hands than anything 
else. 

For, in order to fight successfully with 
disappointment, or even to fight at all, we 
must have some definite employment. A 
man generally has a business or profession 
to engross his loyal thoughts and shut the 
door in the face of all the rebel ones 
(though what a knack they have of peep¬ 
ing through the chinks!); with him the 
grinding necessity of making bread, either 
for himself or others, is paramount, and 
leaves little leisure for painful introspec¬ 
tion. It is not that he feels the less for 
being busy:'it is that he has less time to 
feel. 

The female sex has in all ages, most 
undeservedly, gained credit for being the 
more constant of the two; but, though 
they mourn more explosively, their grief is 
neither so bitter nor so long. A man and 
woman who love each other are irrevocably 
separated: what happens to them? He 
seldom speaks of hi3 loss to any one; if he 
does, it is iu short sharp sentences, that are 
dismissed as soon as possible; and he goes 
about his work as usual; worries his head 
over the ledger in his counting-house; 
strains every nerve to outwit the counsel 
for the other side; conducts three or four 
services a day, or sits up all night writing 
for the press. Every now and then, doubt¬ 


less, a sad thought comes between him and 
his employment; he sees her, or hears of 
her, or the remembrance of something 
they have shared in the past smites him 
with sudden pain; but he puts it away; he 
must put it away, if he is to pursue the 
business which depends upon his brain, or 
hand, or skill. "Where is the woman, 
meanwhile, who mourns him, poor wretch, 
as hopelessly (I have no wish to detract 
from the sex’s capability of loving) as only 
a woman can? 

Sitting by the fire, most likely, if it is 
winter, or lying on her bed if it is summer, 
with a novel in her hand, or a piece of 
fancy work, and all her mind fixed upon 
her absent lover; ready and willing to talk 
over the cruelty of her disappointment 
with the first friend who calls; crying till 
she can hardly see out of her eyes; refus¬ 
ing to attend any party of pleasure (women 
think giving up balls, and theatres, and 
concerts an immense proof of constancy; 
they don’t understand how the lightest 
laughter is often used to conceal the heavi¬ 
est hearts); even refusing to eat; sitting 
down, in fact, with her dead love in her 
lap, determined to nurse It and weep over 
it, and recall all she has lost with it, until 
she makes herself first hysterical, and then 
useless, and lastly ill, and a worry to every 
one connected with her. Our friends die, 
and we bury them. Why can’t we bury 
the corpses of our dead hopes in the same 
way? The regret we feel for those whom 
we have lost by death is sad enough and 
sharp enough, God knows, as it returns iu 
the silent watches of the night, or even 
amidst the clamorous hurry of the day; 
but what would it not he were we to keep 
those still forms ever beside ns, to prevent 
all hope of sorrow sinking into natural 
sleep? Yet that is what most women.do 
with their blighted affections; and many 
of them experience actual disappointment 
when they discover that Time has merci¬ 
fully closed the wound, and they are “ get¬ 
ting over it.” They keep it open as long 
as they possibly can; they tear the ban¬ 
dage away which opportunity affords them; 
and when the healed spot is no longer ca¬ 
pable of laceration, they will sit down and 
begin to cry afresh over their own incon¬ 
stancy, And, perhaps, when they have 
reached this epoch, the man is still experi¬ 
encing those occasional sharp cruel stabs 
of remembrance which are all the werse to 
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“bear because they come so seldom, and 
the flesh is unused to them. 

But if 'women were brought up to work 
like men (in other kind, perhaps, but with 
the same necessity), active employment, 
cither of brain or hand, would place the 
sexes, in this matter, on a level: and 
whilst much needless misery would he 
spared to the one, a large amount of com¬ 
fort would accrue to the other; for, of all 
persons with whom to shun intercourse in 
this life, give me the flabby thing which 
calls itself a woman who has had “a disap¬ 
pointment ”—as though there were no dis¬ 
appointment in the world but that which 
springs from love turned sour with adver¬ 
sity, like small beer by thunder. 

Irene has never been a woman utterly 
without a purpose. In her early girlhood, 
and before she experienced any necessity 
to gamble with life for forgetfulness, she 
was accustomed to look upon each day in 
which she had done nothing as a day to he 
regretted. She used to read much at that 
time, not desultorily, but on a Axed plan; 
and she would allow no pleasure, however 
tempting, lo lure her from her self-imposed 
task until it was accomplished. She took 
a very bright interest in politics; in the 
projects for improving the condition of the 
nation at large, and all new discoveries, 
whether in art, science or nature; attempt¬ 
ed, also, as most able minds do, to put 
down her thoughts on all these things In 
writing, but was quite satisfied with the 
ample variety of mental food which an¬ 
cient and modem literature placed before 
her, and never had the least desire to cram 
her own ideas down the throats of others. 
In fine, until the unfortunate moment ar¬ 
rived in which she met Erie Keir, Irene 
was a happy, helpful, matter-of-fact wo¬ 
man ; and though the two blows which she 
received so close together did for a while 
crush life’s purpose out of her and blur her 
vision of a noble and elevated future, it is 
all coming back to her now as she finds 
herself mistress of Fen Court , p.ud the 
mists that obscured her duty are clearing 
away from before her eyes. To make her 
husband’s bouse what it should be (and 
what Colonel Mordaunt has already de¬ 
plored, in her hearing, that it is not), one of 
the best-appointed and pleasantest houses 
in the county; to render herself an agree¬ 
able, favorite hostess; to he the ruler of 
his household, the friend of his tenants, 


and the benefactor of the poor who are de¬ 
pendent on him—this is the path which 
she has chalked out for herself, and in 
which she is resolute to walk. Some wo¬ 
men think it beneath them to make their 
husbands’ homes comfortable. They want 
to deliver lectures like Emily Faithfull, or 
write books like Mrs. Liddell, or compose 
songs like Elizabeth Philp, or play Juliet 
like Mrs. Scott Siddons; and if they are 
not permitted to labor through the medium 
of the stage, the platform or the press, 
their mission is wrested from them; there 
is nothing more to live for. 

Irene Mordaunt knows better. She 
knows that if genius is not required to 
keep the machinery of a large establish¬ 
ment in working order, good sense is; and, 
however capable, and far-seeing, and prac¬ 
tical her head may be, it is none too much 
so for the worthy employment of the large 
sums of money that must annually pass 
through her hands. She does not think 
the work beneath her; she feels like a 
queen entering upon her territory; and as 
her husband, when their dinner is ended, 
makes the tour with her of his possessions, 
she notes with a keen eye where improve¬ 
ment is most needed, aud registers inward 
vows to be faithful to the trust committed 
to her. The knowledge of her responsi¬ 
bility works on Irene like a charm; her 
spirits rise; her eyes become brighter, her 
pulse beats more beallbfully, and she re¬ 
tires to rest full of expectation for the com¬ 
ing morrow. Such are some of the good 
effects of realizing that there is work left 
in the world to do which no one can ac¬ 
complish so well as ourselves. Had Irene 
remained at Laburnum Cottage with Mrs. 
Cavendish, she might have continued to be 
a lovesick maiden to tbis day; as it is, tbe 
task which she has undertaken with a sin¬ 
cere intention of fulfilling, will lift her, 
step by step, above the earth-stained trou¬ 
bles of the world, until she has reached thc- 
liighest elevation her mortal nature is ca¬ 
pable of attaining. 

She wakes in the morning, fresh as a 
flower, and active as a squirrel. She has 
not opened her eyes two seconds before sue 
has thrown up the casement and is inhal¬ 
ing the sweetness of the noisette roses that 
cluster round it. The pure cool country 
air is like a draught of life; the scented 
flowers are hanging, six and eight upon 
one stem; across the meadow comes the 
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Sowing of the cows as tlie^ return from the 
milking-shed, and the bleating of the 
•calves that welcome them; and underneath 
her are the gardeners, sharpening their 
scythes to mow the dewy lawn. The fresh¬ 
ness, the sweetness, the simplicity, the 
peace of all around her, wake the deepest 
gratitude in Irene’s heart, and make the 
tears rise to her eyes. She is all anxiety 
to mingle again in the scenes that lie be¬ 
fore her; to retrace her footsteps of last 
night, and make sure that it was all reali¬ 
ty; and before Colonel Mordaunt has real¬ 
ized that she has left him, she is up and 
dressed, and roaming over the wet grass 
aud through the shrubberies and gardens, 
whence, at sound of the breakfast-bell, she 
reappears, with rose-tinted cheeks, damp 
boots, a draggled muslin dress, and her 
hands full of flowers. Her husband, now 
looking one way and now the other, is on 
the doorstep, anxiously awaiting her. 

“3Iy darling!” he commences, re¬ 
proachfully. 

Now, Philip, don’t scold! I know Pm 
a horrid object, but it wont take me a 
minute to change. I’ve been all through 
the hothouses and the kitchen gardens, 
and down the wilderness, and over the 
bridge by that piece of water; and then I 
got Into a field and found lots of mush¬ 
rooms. (Do you like mushrooms? They 
are in my skirt, under the flowers.) And I 
came back by the meadows you showed me 
last night, where the horses are, and—O, I 
am so tired and so wet! But I haven’t en¬ 
joyed anything like it for months past.” 

Colonel Mordaunt looks as though he 
were enjoying the recital as much as she 
had done the reality. 

“ I am so glad to hear it,” he says, as he 
kisses her; “ but you can come in to break¬ 
fast as you are, can you not?” 

“What! with my hair half down my 
back, and my dress clinging to me like a 
wet flag ? 1 should scarcely look dignified 
at the head of your table, Philip. Give 
me ten minutes’ grace, to set myself to 
rights. Good morning, Isabella. I have 
not a hand to offer you, hut I have had 
such a delightful ramble.” 

Then she turns to the servant in attend¬ 
ance. 

“ Take these flowers, James, and place 
them on the sideboard; and bring up the 
breakfast. Have you been used to make 
the tea, Isabella? Will you be so good as 


to do so for one morning more, in consid¬ 
eration of the novelty of the situation ? I 
will be in good time to-morrow, Philip; 
but I had no idea the place was half so 
lovely, and I ran on from one delight to 
another, and could not tear myself away.” 

She is mounting the staircase now, still 
attended by her husband; and Miss Mor¬ 
daunt looks after her with unfeigned sur¬ 
prise. So young and strange—and yet so 
cool and at her ease! The woman who has 
spent all her life in fear, lest she should be 
saying or doing something wrong, cannot 
understand the confidence which is engen¬ 
dered by a knowledge of our own powers 
of pleasing. In another minute Irene is down 
again, her hair rearranged, and her dress 
exchanged for a wrapper of pale blue, 
which is wonderfully becoming to her; and 
as her sister-in-law sees her smile, and 
hears her talk, and watches her do all the 
honors of the breakfast-table as though she 
had sat there for years, she marvels how 
so bright an apparition can ever have been 
persuaded to link her fortunes with those 
of Philip, and take up her residence at 
Pen Court. 

“ What are you going to do to-day, Phil¬ 
ip?” says Irene, as the meal draws to a 
conclusion. 

Colonel Mordaunt has already risen from 
the table, and taken up his station on the 
hearthrug. 

“ Well, that depends mostly on yourself, 
my darling. I have a great deal to do, of 
course, after two months’ absence, about 
the kennel and the farm; but I should 
hardly like to leave you alone so soon.” 

“ But I shall have Isabella, and plenty of 
employment. There are all my things to 
he unpacked; and the new maid seems so 
stupid; so I shall go and superintend her; 
and I have the dinner to order, and the 
kitchen to inspect, and to make the ac¬ 
quaintance of Mrs. What’s-her-name.” 

Colonel Mordaunt starts. 

“Mrs. QuekettI Ah! true; I should 
like to introduce Mrs. Quekett to you be¬ 
fore I go out, Irene. She is such a very 
old servant of the family.” 

“All right, dear. Ring the bell, and tell 
her to come up now. I am quite ready to 
see her.” 

Again does Isabella raise deprecating 
eyes to her brother’s face. Something, 
which the unsuspecting bride is sure to re¬ 
sent, must come to the surface before long. 
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and, manlike. Colonel Mordaunt tries to 
throw the responsibility of the disclosure 
on to his sisters shoulders. 

“Ol—ah!— yes; to be sure! I suppose 
Mrs. Quelcett will be able to see Irene now, 
Isabella?” 

The mere question throws Miss Mor- 
daunt into a state of extra flurry. 

“ I don’t know, Philip—I know so little, 
you see. I am sure I cannot say. Per¬ 
haps you had better—but if Mrs. Mordaunt 
Could wait—it is no use to ask me.” 

“ Is the old woman ill?” demands Irene. 
It is the only solution of the apparent mys¬ 
tery she can imagine. 

“Bless you, no! as well as you are,” 
Says her husband, forgetting the inexpedi¬ 
ency of the confession; “ only used to rise 
late. She has had no mistress, you know, 
my darling, and you must make some ex¬ 
cuses for her in consequence; but—there, 
I hope to goodness you will get on well to¬ 
gether, and have no quarrels or disagree¬ 
ments of any sort!” 

“Quarrels, Philip, with the servants!— 
you need have no fear of that. If Mrs. 
Quekett has not yet risen, I can easily give 
my orders for to-day to the cook; I suppose 
she is efficient and trustworthy?” 

“O yes; only, don’t you think that it 
Would be better, just at first, you know, to 
leave things as they are, and let Quekett 
manage the dinners for you?” 

“No, Philip, I don’t. I think, Were I to 
do so, that I should be very likely never to 
gain any proper authority amongst my ser¬ 
vants ; and I should rather begin as I in¬ 
tend to go on. I see you have not much 
faith in my housekeeping,” she continues, 
gayly; “ but you.have never had an oppor¬ 
tunity of judging my powers. 'Wait till 
this evening! What time shall we dine ?” 

“When you choose, my darling; but 
seven has been the usual hour. I think, 
Isabella,” turning to his sister, “ that, as 
Irene says, it will be better for her to give 
her dinner orders this morning to the cook; 
what do you say ?” 

“O, don’t ask me, Philip; it must be 
just as you please; only, what will Quekett 
think?” 

“You can explain the matter to her, 
surely; and by to-morrow she will be ac¬ 
quainted with Irene. Perhaps she had 

better not see her till I return. I will come 
hack to lunch.” 

“What a fuss about nothing!” says 


Irene, laughing. “My dear Philip, one 
would think I had never had the manage¬ 
ment of any servants before. I see how it 
is—the old housekeeper is jealons of my 
coming, and you are afraid she may let me 
see it. Well, then, have no fears; I will 
talk her out of her jealousy, and we shall 
he the best of friends by the time you 
return.” 

“Who could resist you?” replies the 
enamored colonel, as he embraces bis wife, 
aud leaves the room. 

“ Now, tbe very first thing I want to see, 
Isabella,” says Irene, rising from her 
chair, “is tbe drawing-room; for people 
will be coming to call on me by-and-by, 
you know, and I never fancy a sitting- 
room till I have arranged it according to 
my own taste. Will you come with me? 
You must let me be very exiyeante for the 
first few days, and keep yon all to myself.” 

For this expression of interest, to which 
she is so unaccustomed, Isabella Mordaunt 
feels very much inclined to cast her anus 
about the speaker’s neck and thank her; 
hut her natural nervousness rises upper¬ 
most, and she only looks foolish and un¬ 
easy. 

“The drawing-room!—well, I hardly 
know—of course it is no bnsiness of mine 
—hut I think it is locked.” 

“ Locked!—don’t you use it, then?” 

“ Not often.—that is to say, only when 
we have a dinner party.” 

“ O, I mean to use it every day, and 
make it the prettiest room in the house. 
Let us go and inspect it at once. Who has 
the key ?—Quekett ?’ ’ 

“I believe so—I am not sure,” com¬ 
mences Miss Mordaunt. Irene answers by 
ringing the bell. 

“ James, desire Mrs. Quekett, or who¬ 
ever has the key of the drawing-room, to 
send it down to me.” 

There is a delay of several minutes, and 
then the footman reappears, with the key 
in his hand, and a comical expression in 
his face, half of pleasure and half of fear, 
as though a battle had been found neces¬ 
sary in order to achieve his purpose, but 
that he rather likes the warfare than other¬ 
wise, Irene thrusts her arm through that 
of her sister-in-law, and leads her off in 
triumph. 

“Shocking! Horrible 1” is her verdict, 
as the glories of the Fen Court drawing¬ 
room come to view. “ My dear Isabella, 
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how could you allow things to remain like 
this ? Mo flowers—no white curtains—and 
all the furniture done up iu hrown Hol¬ 
land, as though we had gone out of town. 
The first thing we must do is to strip off 
those horrid covers. Where is the house¬ 
maid ?” 

“But, my dear Mrs. Mordaunt’’—Isa¬ 
bella cannot yet pluck up courage to ad¬ 
dress her sister-in-law by any other name 
—“she thinks—that is, Mrs. Quekett 
thinks—they are quite necessary for the 
preservation of the damask.” 

“And I think them quite unnecessary,” 
retorts Irene, merrily. “Here, Anne; 
take off these covers; strip the muslin off 
the chandeliers, and open all the windows. 
The room feels as though a corpse had 
been laid out in it! What a fine piano!— 
that must come out into the middle of the 
room.” 

“It has always stood against the wall,” 
says Isabella 

“ Then I am sure it is quite time it had 
a change. O, what a lovely thing for 
flowers!” seizing on an old basin of em¬ 
bossed silver which stands on the floor; 
“what is this rubbish in it?—rose-leaves? 
Turn them out, Anne, and put the bowl 
on the sideboard in the dining-room. And, 
stop!—take all the vases away at the same 
time; I never keep a vase in sight unless it 
is filled with flowers.” 

“ Yes ma’am; but, please, what am I to 
do with these dead leaves ?” 

“ Throw them away.” 

“Yes ma’am; only,” looking towards 
Miss Mordaunt, “Mrs. Quekett placed 
them here, you know, miss P’ 

“ Yes; to be sure; so she did. I hardly 
know, Mrs. Mordaunt, whether you 
onght—” 

“To throw away Quekett’s rose-leaves ?” 
with a hearty laugh; “well, perhaps not; 
so you can return them to her, Anne, if 
you choose; only please to relieve my 
bowl of them as soon as possible.” 

Then she flits away, altering the disposi¬ 
tion of the chairs and tables; discarding 
the ornaments which she considers in bad 
taste; scattering music on the open piano, 
books and work upon the table, and flowers 
everywhere—doing all that a woman can, 
in fact, to turn a commonplace and dull- 
looking apartment into a temple of fanci¬ 
ful grace and beauty. 

“Come, that is a little better?’ she ex¬ 


claims, at last; “but it will bear any 
amount of improvement yet Flowers are 
the thing, Isabella; you can make even an 
ugly room look nice with plenty of flowers; 
and there are really beautiful things here. 
It shall he a very picture of a room before 
the week is out. And now to my dinner— 
I had nearly forgotten it. That old woman 
must he up by this tame.” 

“It is only just eleven,” replies Miss 
Jfordaunt, 

“As much as thatP’ with a look of dis¬ 
may; “ my dear Isabella, I shall be ail be¬ 
hindhand, and when I have been boasting 
to Philip! I must see Quekett at once in 
the morning-room, and then we will ar¬ 
range our plans for the day.” 

She flies to the momiDg-room —a pleas¬ 
ant little apartment next the dining-room, 
which is to be dedicated to her use—and 
pulls the bell rather vigorously in her 
haste. 

“ James, desire Mrs. Quekett to come up 
to me at once.” 

“Yes ma’am,” replies James, and re¬ 
tires, inwardly chuckling. He reads the 
character of his new mistress, and views 
with unholy delight domestic differences 
looming in the distance. 

“Wont there be a row!” he remarks, as 
the housemaid goes, unwillingly, to deliver 
the message at the door of Mrs. Quekett’s 
room. 

Mow, as it happens. Mis. Quekett is up 
and stirring; for curiosity to see the bride 
has overpowered her natural indolence; 
but she has not quite completed her toilet, 
and the unwelcome information that she is 
to “ go down stairs at once and take her 
orders from the new missus in the morn¬ 
ing-room,” does not tend to promote her 
alacrity. 

Another ten minutes have elapsed when 
Irene rings the bell again. 

“ Have you delivered my message to the 
housekeeper?” 

“ Yes ma’am; and she’s just coming 
down the stairs now.” 

“ She must be a little quicker at an¬ 
other time,” his mistress murmurs. She 
feels, prophetically, that she is about to 
have trouble with this “ old servant of the 
family,” and she determines at once to as¬ 
sert her authority as head of her husband’s 
household. 

Mrs. Quekett enters; Irene looks lip, 
meets her eye, and feels at once that they 
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ate enemies. There is something in the 
woman's glance and manner, even in this 
first interview, that savors so much of in¬ 
solent familiarity, that her indignation is 
roused, and she can hardly speak to her 
without evincing it. 

“ I hope I see you well, ma’am,” says 
Mrs. Quekett, sinking into the nearest 
chair. 

“ Quite well, thank you!” replies Irene, 
choking down her wrath and trying to re¬ 
member all her liusbandbas told her of the 
faithful services of the creature before her. 
“I have sent for you, Quekett, to take the 
orders for the dinner. We are rather late 
this morning "—glancing at her watch— 
“ but, as it is the first time, it is perhaps 
excusable.” 

“Ah! I manage all that, ma’am; you 
will have no trouble about the dinners. I 
have pleased the colonel and his father be¬ 
fore him for over a matter of thirty years, 
and as I’ve begun so shall I go on. My 
cook gives me more trouble than she ought 
to do, but I shall get rid of her at Michael¬ 
mas, if not before, and try one from Lon¬ 
don instead. -They’re better taught than 
these country women. You’re from Lon¬ 
don yourself, aren’t you?” 

Under this address Irene sits for a mo¬ 
ment stupefied. She can hardly believe 
she is listening to a servant speaking. She 
has never been used to hear the domestics 
in her parents’ house address her but in 
the most deferential tones; and as she re¬ 
alizes that it really is the housekeeper who 
sits before her, her blood boils with indig¬ 
nation, and the look she raises should have 
withered Mrs. Quekett in her chair. 

“ I think we had better keep to the mat¬ 
ter in hand,” she answers, loftily. “I in¬ 
tend to give my own orders, Mrs. Quekett, 
and it will be your place to transmit them 
to the other servants. I shall very soon be 
able to judge what the cook can do, and to 
decide on the necessity of parting with her 
or not. Meanwhile, we will speak about 
the dinnei.” 

She runs through the list of dishes rap¬ 
idly, names the hour at which she desires 
the meal to be served, and enjoins the 
strictest punctuality on the astonished 
housekeeper. 

“And to-morrow morning,” says Irene, 
as she rises from her chair, “ I must re¬ 
quest you will be in this room by ten 
o'clock, to receive my orders—and if I am 


not here, you can wait for me. I shall go 
over the kitchens and lower offices this af¬ 
ternoon. Let the servants be prepared to 
receive me. And—one word, Mrs. Que¬ 
kett; I have not been accustomed to see 
servants sit down in my presence.” 

With that she sails out of the room with 
the air of an offended queen. 

Mrs. Quekett is not subdued, but she is 
enraged beyond measure. She turns pur¬ 
ple and gasps in the chair where her new 
mistress has left her; and it takes a great 
deal of bottled porter and a great many 
stewed kidneys that morning to restore her 
to anything like her usual equanimity. 

“Wait about here till it pleases her to 
come and give me her orders! Mot for the 
highest lady in Christendom would I do it, 
and I’m sure I shan’t for her. She may 
give her orders to the cook, and welcome. 
I don’t stir out of my bed for any one un¬ 
til I’m inclined to do it. And not sit down 
in her presence, indeed! I must speak to 
the colonel about this. Matters must be 
settled between the colonel and me before 
this day closes.” 

And so, in truth, they mnst hare been, 
to judge from the forlorn and henpecked 
appearance with which the colonel enters 
his wife’s dressing-room that evening be¬ 
fore retiring to bed. He has passed a very 
happy day, for Irene has not confided the 
little domestic troubles of the morning to 
him; she has thought that she will fight 
the ignoble battle by herself, and that no 
servant will presume to make a few quietly- 
spoken words of caution a pretext for ap¬ 
pealing to her master’s judgment; but she 
is mistaken. Colonel Mordaunt has been 
enduring a very stormy half hour in that 
study of his before making his escape up 
stairs, and the vision of a peaceful married 
life has fled before it like a dream. He 
comes up to Irene’s side, looking quite 
fagged and worn out, and older by ten years 
than he did in the morning. She notices 
it at once. 

“My dear Philip, how tired you must 
be! You have been exerting yourself too 
much after our long journey yesterday.” 

“ I am only worried, my darling. What 
is this row between you and Quekett? I 
did so hope you would have been able to 
get on with the old woman.” 

“ Has she been complaining to you?” 

“ She came into my study just now—she 
has been used to have a talk with me oe- 
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casionally in the evenings—and told me 
what had happened. She is very much 
put out about it, naturally.” 

“So was I put out about it—naturally! 
But I didn’t immediately bring my troubles 
to you, Philip, though I conclude I have 
more right to your sympathy than a ser¬ 
vant can have.” 

“How did it happen?” 

“Nothing happened. If Mrs. Quekett is 
vexed—which she did not intimate to me— 
I suppose it is because I told her I intend¬ 
ed to give the household orders in future. 
I dare say she has had a great deal of liber¬ 
ty; but that kind of thing can’t go on 
when a man marries.” 

“Of course not; and I hope she will 
come round to see it in that light after a 
time. But she says she would rather you 
gave your orders to the cook instead of 
her. You wont mind that, will you?” 

“Not at all—I shall prefer it; for, to 
tell you the truth, I don’t quite like your 
Mrs. Quekett, Philip; her manners are too 
familiar aud assuming to please me.” 

“ Remember how long she has been with 
us; old servants are apt to forget them-' 
selves sometimes.” 

“Do you think so? My mother had a 
laiy’s-maid who had been with her since 
her marriage, and only left us for a home 
of her own; she never addressed me ex- 
cept by name, nor thought of sitting down 
in my presence, though she had known me 
from my birth.” 

Colonel Mordaunt grows fidgelty. 

“Well, dear, I think the best way will 
be for you and Quekett to see as little of 
one another as possible. She has been 
accustomed to a great deal of consideration, 
from us (rather more, perhaps, than the 
occasiou warrants), and I dare say she does 
feel a little jealous, as you suggested, of 
your coming here, and monopolizing all 
the attention. But it will wear off by-aud- 
by. Dou’t you think so ?” wistfully. 

“I don’t understand servants being 
jealous of their mistresses, Philip. But if 
Mrs. Quekett aud I are not to meet, what 
is the use of our keeping her? After all, I 
shan’t want a housekeeper. Let her go.” 

But at this piece of rank blasphemy her 
husband looks almost horrified. 

“My dear child, do you know what you 
are talking aboat? Why, she has been 
with us for the last thirty years.” 

“No reason she should remain for thirty 


more. I don’t like her, Philip, and I 
never shall.” 

“Hush! Pray don’t say that. I am 
sure you will grow to like her.” 

“ I am sure I shan’t.” 

“You have not had a proper opportuni¬ 
ty yet of judging of her character.” 

“I have seen quite enough of it. If I 
were superstitious, Philip, I should think 
that woman possessed the evil eye—at all 
even ts r for me.” 

“What nonsense, my darling! I thought 
you were too clever to talk like that. Why, 
if Quekett were to leave Fen Court I should 
think the whole house was going to topple 
down on our heads!” 

“And so you wouldn’t get rid of her, 
even for me/” whispers Irene, with the 
most insinuating of upward glances. 

“What is there I wouldn’t do for you?” 
her husband answers; and for a few mo¬ 
ments delivem himself up to the charm of 
realizing that he has secured the desire of 
his heart. But when he leaves her to her¬ 
self again the cloud returns to his brow, 
and his soul is disquieted within him. He 
feels that he is living on a volcano, which 
is even now trembling beneath his feet, 
and may at any moment erupt in flames of 
malice and revenge which shall bring de¬ 
struction in their train. His life is scarcely 
more enviable than that of Eric Heir. 
Each maa walks the world with a heavy 
secret in his breast. 


It is August. The harvest is nearly all 
gathered in, and every one is looking for¬ 
ward to September. Irene has issued her 
first invitations for the shooting season; 
one to her aunt Mrs. Cavendish, and her 
daughter Mary, another to Mr. Pettingall 
—who is most anxious to see his young 
friend in her new position—and a third to 
some bachelor acquaintances of her hus¬ 
band’s, whom Colonel 3Iordaunt assures 
her she will find delightful. In fact, the 
house is to be full, and Irene is quite ex¬ 
cited at the prospect of entertaining so 
many guests. She flits about from room 
to room, followed by the meek Isabella, 
and issuing her orders without the slightest 
regard to the feelings of the great Mrs. 
Quekett. Not that Irene has forgotten 
Mrs. Quekett during the past month, or 
forgiven her. The mere fact of the house¬ 
keeper’s refusal to receive her orders serves 
to keep her memory alive in her mistress’s 
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bosom, and to make the intercourse be¬ 
tween them purely nominal. Together 
they are frigidly polite to one another, and 
apart they are determinately hostile. 
Irene has ceased to make any comment on 
the housekeeper’s behaviour, or to express 
any desire for her dismissal; she has seen 
and beard enough during her residence at 
Fen Court to convince her that to pursue 
either course is futile, but she does what is 
far more galling to Mrs. Queketfc’s pride— 
she ignores her presence altogether. She 
makes no calls upon her duty; she neither 
blames nor praises her—she simply acts as 
though there were no such person in the 
house. So Rebecca Quekett continues to 
lie abed until noon, and to feed off the 
best of the land, and to twist her master 
round her little finger; but the servants no 
longer tremble at her presence; she has 
lost the absolute authority she held over 
them—^ihe has been transformed from a 
captious tyrant into an injured but faithful 
servitor; and she takes good care to drum 
the fact into the colonel’s ears, and to 
hate the one who has brought about the 
change. 

Yet little does Irene care for her 
annoyance or her hate; she considers the 
presence of the housekeeper at Fen Court 
as an intolerable nuisance, and often won¬ 
ders bow her husband, who can be so firm 
in some things, should be so weak in this; 
but consoles herself with the idea that no 
lot in this world is entirely without its an¬ 
noyances, and that she might have encoun¬ 
tered a worse skeleton in the closet than 
Mrs. Quekett. Whether the colonel would 
have agreed with her it is impossible to 
say. And so we bring them up to the 
latter days of August. 

One morning Colonel Mordaunt receives 
a letter which seems greatly to disturb 
him. 

“What is the matter, Philip?” demands 
Irene. 

“Nothing that concerns you, my dar¬ 
ling!—nothing, in fact, at ail.” 

Yet he sits, with knitted brows, brooding 
over the contents of the epistle during the 
rest of breakfast, and reads it through 
three or four times before the meal is con¬ 
cluded. As Irene leaves the room, he calls 
his sister to his side. 

“ Isabella, I am greatly annoyed. Here 
is a letter from Oliver. He has heard of 
an opening for a practice somewhere in 


this neighborhood, and proposes coming 
down to speak to me about it” 

“He can’t expect to stay here,” says 
Miss Mordaunt—“ at least, I should hardly 
think so—-there will not be room for him, 
you know. The house will he full next 
week.” 

“ If he sleeps at the inn it will be all the 
same. I don’t want Irene and him to 
meet.” 

“ Have you never mentioned Oliver to 
her, then?” demands his sister, timidly. 

“ Cursorily I may, though 1 doubt if she 
will remember it. But it is not that, Isa¬ 
bella. You know well enough that if I 
introduce young Ralston to Irene it will be 
difficult to explain why I don’t ask him to 
the Court.” 

“And you think he might not come. It 
is nearly a year since he has been here.” 

“ Good God! You have not the slightest 
perception. If Oliver comes here, he must 
see Quekett; and you know they never 
meet without a disturbance of some sort; 
and in her present state of feeling towards 
Irene I couldn’t risk it. There is no 
knowing what she might not say.” 

“ Then, what do you propose to do ?” 

“Put off Oliver till Quekett goes to 
town. H she were away I should have no 
fear. Boesn’t she intend to pay her usu¬ 
al visit to Lady What’s-ber-name this 
autumn?” 

“I don’t know—I am almost afraid she 
doesn’t. I was speaking to her about it 
yesterday; but she has not been herself at 
all lately—she’s quite—crotchety,” says 
Miss Mordaunt; as though crotchetiness 
were an entirely new phase in Mrs. 
Quekett’s character. 

“ Means to stay here on purpose, I sup¬ 
pose, because she knows we want the house 
to ourselves. Isabella, I often wish I had 
taken Irene abroad again. I question 
whether it would not be worth my while 
to take up a residence there even now. 
She likes continental life, and I—well, any 
life almost would be preferable to this. I 
live in constant dread of an explosion.” 

“Wouldn’t it—” commences Miss Mor¬ 
daunt, timidly—“ wouldn’t it be better, 
Philip—of course you know best—but still 
I can’t help thinking—” 

“What?—-what?” he interrupts, impa¬ 
tiently. 

“ That if you were to tell her—•” 

“ Irene P’—the color fades out of Colonel 
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Mordaunt’s face at the bare idea—“ to tell 
Irene? Why, Isabella, you must be mad 
to think of it!” 

****** it 

They are engaged out to a dinner-party 
that evening; a very grand dinner-party 
given by Sir Samuel and Lady Grimstone, 
who live at Calverley Park, about twelve 
miles from Priestley, and consider them¬ 
selves of so much importance that they 
never even left their cards at Fen Court 
until they heard that the owner had 
brought home a wife to do the honors 
there. For, although Colonel Mordaunt, 
as master of the Priestley foxhounds, holds 
an important position in the county, and is 
on visiting terms with the best houses in 
the neighborhood, his poor meek sister has 
hitherto been completely overlooked. 

“A single woman, my dear!”—as Lady 
Grimstone remarked, when giving lessons 
on the inexpediency of forming useless 
acquaintances to her newly-married daugh¬ 
ter, Mrs. Eustace Lennox Jones—“ a single 
woman, in order to gain a passport to 
society, should be either beautiful, accom¬ 
plished, or clever. If she can look hand¬ 
some, or sing well, or talk smartly, she 
amuses your other guests; if not, she only 
fills up the place of a better person. Noth¬ 
ing is to be had for nothing in this world; 
and we must work for our social as well as 
our daily bread.” 

“But wby then, mamma,” demanded, 
on that occasion, Mrs. Eustace Lennox 
Jones, “do you invite Lady Arabella 
Yane ? 1 am. sure she is neither young, 
beautiful, nor witty; and yet you made up 
a party expressly for her last time she was 
in Priestley.” 

“O my dear, you forget how wealthy 
she is, and how well connected! With 
three unmarried girls on my hand’s, I could 
never afford to give up the entree of her 
house in town. Besides, she has brothers! 
No, my dear Everilda, learn where to draw 
the line. The great secret of success In 
forming an agreeable circle of acquaint¬ 
ances is to exclude the useless of either 
sex.” 

******* 

And so poor Miss Mordaunt has been ex¬ 
cluded hitherto as utterly useless, as in 
good truth she is; but my Lady Grimstone 
has been obliged to include her in the in¬ 
vitation to the bride and bridegroom. A 
young and pretty bride, fresh from the 


hands of the best society and a firstrate 
milliner, is no mean acquisition at a 
country dinner-table; better than if she 
were unmarried, especially where there are 
three daughters still to dispose of. And 
the useless single woman must needs come 
in her train. It is a great event to Isa¬ 
bella, though she is almost too shy to en¬ 
joy the prospect, and the kindness with 
which Irene has helped and advised her 
concerning her dress for the occasion has 
made her feel more inwardly indignant 
against Mrs. Quekett, and more afraid of 
that amiable creature’s tongue than she 
has ever been before. Colonel Mordaunt, 
too, who expects to meet several influential 
supporters of his favorite pursuit, has been 
looking forward to the evening with unu¬ 
sual pleasure and with great pride, at the 
thought of introducing his young wife to 
his old friends; he is all the more disap¬ 
pointed, therefore, when, after a long day 
spent in the harvest fields, he returns home 
to find Irene lying down with a face as 
white as chalk, and a pain in her head so 
acute that she cannot open her eyes to the 
light, nor speak beyond a few words at a 
time. 

“It is so stupid of me,” she murmurs, 
in reply to his expressions of concern; 
“but I am sure it will go off by-and-by.” 

Isabella brings her strong tea, and sbe 
sits up and forces herself to swallow it, 
and feels as though her head would burst 
before the feat were accomplished. 

“ I think it must be the sun,” she says, 
in explanation to her husband. “ I felt it 
very hot upon my head this afternoon, and 
the pain came on directly afterwards. 
Don’t worry yourself about it, Philip; we 
need not start till six. I have a full hour 
in which to rest myself, and I am sure to 
be better before it is time to dress.” 

When that important moment arrives, 
she staggers to her feet and attempts to go 
through the process of adornment; but her 
heart is stouter than her limbs; before it 
is half completed she is seized with a 
deadly sickness and faintness, which prove 
beyond doubt that she is quite unfit for any 
further exertion that night; and reluctant¬ 
ly she is obliged to confess that she thinks 
she had better remain at home. 

“ How I wish I could stay with you,” 
says her husband, who is quite put out of 
conceit with the coming entertainment by 
the knowledge that sbe cannot accompany 
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him; “ but I suppose it would never do for 
us all to turn defaulters.” 

“Assuredly not,” says Irene. “ You will 
enjoy it when you get there, Philip, and I 
shall do very well here, lying on the sofa, 
with Phoebe to look after me, and most 
likely be quite recovered by the time you 
return. That is the annoying part of these 
sudden attacks; you generally begin to 
revive at the very moment when it is too 
late to do so.” 

“Anyway, I couldn’t take you as you are 
now,” replies Colonel Mordauut, “for you 
look perfectly ghastly. Well, I suppose it 
is time we should he off. Bother these 
stupid dinners! Isabella, are you ready? 
Phcebe, take good care of your mistress. 
Au recoir , my darling.” And with that he 
steps into the carriage with his sister, and 
they drive away to Calverley Park. So my 
Lady Grimstone, much to her ladyship’s 
disgust, only gets her “ useless single wo* 
man,” after all. 

***** 0 * 

“I am much better,” says Irene, two 
hours after, as she opens her eyes at the 
entrance of her maid. “ What o’clock is 
it, Phoebe? Have I been asleep?” 

“It’s close upon half-past seven, ma’am, 
and you’ve been asleep for more than two 
hours. I was that pleased when I heard 
you snore; I was sure it would do you 
good.” 

“ How romantic!” laughs her mistress; 
“hutI suppose one maybe excused for 
snoring, when one’s head is a mass of pain 
and buried under three sofa cushions. 
What a tumbled heap I have been lying in; 
and I feel as confused a3 though I had 
been asleep, like Pip Vau Winkle, for a 
hundred years. What is that you have 
there, Phcebe ? Coffee! Give it me with¬ 
out milk or sugar. It is the very thing I 
wanted. And throw that window wide 
open. Ah, what a heavenly coolness! It 
is like breathing new life.” 

“ Let me fetch your brush, ma’am, and 
brush through your hair. You’ll feel ever 
so much better after that. I know so well 
what these headaches as come from the 
sun are. Your head is just bursting for au 
hour or two, and you feels as sick as sick; 
and then of a suddent it all goes off and 
leaves you weak like; hut well—” 

“That is just it, Phoebe,” says Irene, 
smiling at the graphic description; “and 
all that I want to set me up again is a little 


fresh air. Make me tidy, and give me my 
hat, and I will try what a turn in the 
garden will do for me. Ho, don’t attempt 
to put it up; my head is far too tender for 
that, and I shall see no one.” 

So, robed in a soft muslin dress, with her 
fair hair floating over her shoulders and 
her garden-hat swinging in her hand, Irene 
goes down the staircase, rather staggering¬ 
ly at first, hut feeling less giddy with each 
step she takes, and out into the Fen Court 
garden. She turns towards the shrubbery, 
partly because it is sequestered, and partly 
because there are benches there on which 
she loves to sit and listen to the nightin¬ 
gales singing in the plantation beyond. 

It is a very still evening, although the 
sun has so long gone down. Scarcely the 
voice of bird or insect is to be heard, and 
the rich August flowers hang their heads 
as though the heat had burned all their 
sweetness out of them, and they had no 
power left wherewith to scent the air. 
But to Irene, risen from a feverish couch, 
the stillness and the calm seem doubly 
grateful; and as she saunters along, silent¬ 
ly and slowly, for she feels unequal to 
making much exertion, her footsteps leave 
no sound behind them. 

She enters the shrubbery, which is thick 
and situated at some little distance from 
the house, and walks towards her favorite 
tree, an aged holly, which shelters a very 
comfortable modern bench of iron. What 
is her surprise, ou reaching the spot, to 
find it is not at her disposal? The figure 
of a man, with the back of his head 
towards her, is stretched very comfortably 
the length of the seat, whilst he pours 
forth volumes of smoke from a meerschaum 
in front. 

Irene’s first thought is to beat a retreat. 
Is not her back hair guiltless of ribbon, 
net, or c$mb ? But the surprise occasioned 
by encountering a stranger where she least 
expected to do so has elicited a little “ 0!” 
from her, which has caught his ear. He 
looks round, leaps off the seat, and in 
another moment is standing before her, 
very red in the face, with his wide-awake 
in his hand, and his meerschaum smoking 
away all by itself ou the shrubbery bench. 

Both feel they ought to say something, 
and neither knows which should begin 
first. As usual, in most cases of difficulty, 

, woman wins the day. 

“Pray don’t let me disturb you,” she 
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commences, though without the least idea 
if he has any right there. “I am only 
taking a little walk through the shrubbery; 
you need not move.” 

“ It is I that should apologize for tres¬ 
passing, although I am not aware to whom 
I hare the pleasure of speaking,” he an¬ 
swers; and then stops, waiting for a clue 
to her identity. He is a good, honest- 
looking young fellow, of three or four and 
twenty, with bright blue eyes, and hair of 
the color usually called “ sandy;” not very 
distinguished in appearance, perhaps, 
which idea is strengthened, at first sight, 
by the rough style of dress in which he is 
attired, and the “horsey” look about his 
breastpin, tie and watchchain. And yet 
there Is something in the face that is 
turned towards her (notwithstanding that 
an inflamed look about the eyes and cheek¬ 
bones tells tales of a fast life); something 
of respectful admiration for herself, and 
delicacy lest he should have offended by 
his presence, that wins Irene’s liking, even 
at this very early stage of her acquaintance 
with him. 

“Perhaps you know Colonel Mordaunt, 
or were waiting here to see him,” she goes 
on, somewhat hurriedly; “ but he Is not at 
home this evening.” 

“I do know Colonel Mordaunt,” replies 
the stranger, “and that he is from home. 
Put, excuse me, is it possible I can be 
addressing Mrs. Mordaunt?” 

“I am Mrs. Mordaunt,” says Irene, 
simply. 

“ My uncle’s wife P’ 

“Your uncle 1 Is my husband your 
uncle ?” In her surprise she moves a few 
steps nearer him. “But what, then, is 
your name ?” 

“ Oliver Ralston, at your service, mad¬ 
am,*'' he answers, laughing. 

“Ralston! O, of course, I have heard 
Philip speak of you. I remember it dis¬ 
tinctly now; but it was some time ago. I 
am very glad to see you. How do you 
do?” 

And then they shake hands and say 
“ How do you do ?” to each other, in the 
absurd and aimless manner we are wont to 
use on meeting, although we know quite 
well how each one “does” before our 
mouths arc opened. 

“But why did yon not come to the 
house, Mr. Ralston?” continues Irene, 
presently. “ I do not think Colonel Mor¬ 


daunt had any idea of your arrival. He 
has gone with his sister to dine at the 
Grimstones. I should have gone, too, ex¬ 
cept for a racking headache.” 

“ It is evident you have not heard much 
about me, Mrs. Mordaunt, or you would be 
aware that I have not the free run of Fen 
Court that you seem to imagine.” 

“Of your own uncle’s house! What 
nonsense! I never could believe that. 
But why, then, are you in the shrubbery?” 

“ I will tell you frankly, if you will per¬ 
mit me. I am an orphan, and have been 
under the guardianship of my uncle ever 
since I was a baby. I am a medical stu¬ 
dent, also, and have held the post of house 
surgeon at one of the London hospitals for 
some time. London doesn’t agree with 
me, morally or physically, and I have a 
great desire to get some practice in the 
country. I heard of something that might 
suit me near Priestley yesterday, and wrote 
to my uncle concerning it. Afterwards I 
was told, if I wished for success, I must 
lose no time in looking after the business 
myself. So I ran down this morning and 
put up at the ‘Bog and Fox,’ and, as I 
heard the Fen Court people were all going 
out to Calverley Park to dinner (indeed, 
the carriage passed me as I was loitering 
about the lanes some two hours since), I 
thought I might venture to intrude so far 
as to smoke my pipe on one of the shrub¬ 
bery benches. Tlii3 is a true and particu¬ 
lar confession, Mrs. Mordaunt, and I hope, 
after hearing it, that you will acquit the 
prisoner of malice prepense in intruding 
on your solitude.” 

But she Is not listening to him. 

“At the Dog and Fox!” she answers; 
“ that horridly low little place in the mid¬ 
dle of the village! And for Colonel Mor- 
daunt’s nephew! I never heard of such a 
thing. I am sure your uncle will be ex¬ 
ceedingly vexed when you tell Mm. And 
Fen Court with a dozen bedrooms—why, it 
is enough to make all Priestley talk.” 

“ Indeed, it was the best thing I coukl 
do; my uncle had not invited me here, 
and, as I told you before, I am not suffi¬ 
ciently a favorite to he able to run in and 
out just as I choose.” 

“ Theu I invite you, Mr. Ralston—I am 
mistress of Fen Court; and in the absence 
of my husband I beg you. will consider 
yourself as my guest. We will go back to 
the house together.” 
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“ But, Mrs. Mordaunt, you are too good 
—but you do not know—you do not under¬ 
stand—I am afraid, my uncle will be 
vexed—” 

“ He will not be vexed with anything I 
choose to do, Mr. Ralston; but if he is vexed 
at this, X am quite sure I shall be vexed 
with him. Come, at all events, and have 
some supper, and wait up with me for his 
return. Come!” 

She beckons him with an inclination of 
her head as she utters the last word, and he 
is fain to follow her. They pass through 
the shrubberies and garden, and take a 
turn or two down the drive, and have 
grown quite friendly and familiar with one 
another (as any young people brought to¬ 
gether, with any excuse to he so, soon be¬ 
come) by the lime they reach the house. 

“ Of course I am your aunt,” Irene is say¬ 
ing, as the porch comes in view; “ and you 
must call me so. I feel quite proud of 
having such a big nephew. I shall degen¬ 
erate into an old twaddler by-aud-by, like 
poor Miss Higgins, who is always talking of 
‘my nevvy the captaiu;’ ‘my newy the 
doctor’ will sound very well, wont it? par¬ 
ticularly if you’ll promise to be a real one, 
v»ivh M.D. after your name.’* 

“If anything could induce me to shake 
myself free of the natural indolence that 
encumbers me,” he is answering, and 
rather gravely, “ it would be the belief that 
some one like yourself was good enough to 
take an interest ia my career—•” when, 
straight in the path before them, they en¬ 
counter Mrs. Quekett, who, with a light 
shawl cast over her cap, has come out to 
enjoy the evening air. 

Irene is passing on, without so much as 
a smile or an inclination of her head by 
way of recognition. She has received so 
much covert impertinence at Mrs. Quekett’s 
hands, that she is not disposed to place 
herself in the way of more; and the very 
sight of the housekeeper is obnoxious to 
her. But Mrs. Quekett has no intention of 
permitting herself to be so slighted. At 
the first sight of Oliver Ralston she started, 
but by the time they meet upon the grav¬ 
elled path she has laid her plans. 

“ Good-evening, ma’am,” she com¬ 
mences, with forced courtesy, to her so- 
called mistress, and then turns to her com¬ 
panion. “ Well, Master Oliver, who 
would have thought of seeing you here ? I 


am sure the colonel has no expectations of 
your coming.” 

“ I dare say not, Mrs. Quekett; he could 
hardly have, considering I had not time to 
write and inform him of my arrival.” 

“And how will he like it, Master Oliver, 
when he does hear it, eh ? He’s not over¬ 
pleased in general to be taken by surprise.” 

Here Irene, who cannot help saying what 
she feels, injudiciously puts in her oar. 

“ It can be no concern of yours, Que¬ 
kett, what Colonel Mordaunt thinks or 
does not think, nor can your opinion, I 
imagine, be of much value to Mr. Ralston. 
He will sleep here to-night; see that the 
green room is prepared for him.” 

“When the colonel gives orders for it I 
will, ma’am; but you will excuse me for 
saying that Mr. Oliver has never been put 
in the green room yet, and I don’t expect 
that he will he.” 

“ You will excuse me for sayiDg, Mrs. 
Quekett,” retorts Irene, now fairly roused, 
“ that, as I am mistress of Fen Court, and 
you are the housekeeper, you will prepare 
any room for my guests that I may choose 
to select for their accommodation.” 

“ I take my orders from the colonel,” 
replies the woman, in a quietly insolent 
manner; “and as for the green room, it 
was always kept for gentlemen in my time, 
and I don’t expect that the colonel will 
choose to make any alterations now to 
what it was then.” And so stumped past 
them. 

****** * 

Irene is violently agitated; her face 
grows livid—her hands turn cold. She 
drags Oliver after her into the Feu Court 
dining-room, and there turns round on 
him with a vehemence that alarms him, 
lest they should be overheard. 

“ Mi-. Ralston, you know this place—you 
know your uncle—you have known them 
all for years; tell me, for Heaven’s sake, 
what is the reason that that woman is per¬ 
mitted to behave towards us as she does ?” 
(to be continued.] 
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Vue de l’Eai j was the name of Mr. 
Craydock’s country seat. It was situated 
on the Hudson, at a delightful distance 
from New Vork, and was, during the sum¬ 
mer, the resort of a very pleasant circle of 
people, who were really worth knowing, 
and who, once get them together, managed 
to make time pass very swiftly. The 
grounds were laid out in the nicest man¬ 
ner, and kept in order by careful hands. 
The lawn sloped gradually down to the 
shore, where lay plenty of boats, so there 
was no lack of aquatic sports wherewith 
to amuse the guests. 

Mrs. Craydock was a cheery hospitable 
little body, bent upon getting as much en¬ 
joyment out of life as possible, and, to that 
end, determined that her guests should be 
happy while beneath her roof if it was 
within her power to compass it. 

“My dear,” she was saying to Mrs. 
Dashiel, who had just arrived, “you are 
just in time. There is a croquet party on 
foot for this evening, and we lack a player. 
They have been depending on me hitherto, 
but, bless you, I’m no good at croquet. 
I’ve so much to think of that my mind is 
always distracted, and Tm as apt to be 
wondering if the cook’s rolls will be light, 
or if David has rubbed the silver. Xou 
see I am slightly selfish in my delight at 
your arrival.” 

And then she went on to tell, in her 
chatty pleasant way, who were the persons 
composing the party at present in the 
house. 

“There’s Mrs. Denise and her sister 
Nell Parsons. You know she was quite a 
belle last winter, and she’s queening it 
here right royally. Then Julia and Blance 
Dorman, and their cousin Geoigie Gould, 
who is engaged to young Spencer, and 
there’s half a dozen men, and several ladies 
whom you don’t know, but whom I shall 
take pleasure in making known to you; 
and O, best of all, there’s Cecil Granger, 
who has just returned from a five or six 
years’ trip to Europe, and— But you are 
tired,” as her guest made a movement as if 
suppressing a yawn, “and here am I talk¬ 
ing you to death. Lie down and get a nap 


before dinner, m send Pan tine up in 
season to dress you. And now I will run 
away and see about my device for lighting 
up the grounds for this evening.” 

Violet Dashiel was a superb blonde, 
stately' and fair as a lily. Her face was 
usually colorless, but now, as Mrs. Cray¬ 
dock bustled out and she was left alone, a 
tide of feeling seemed to surge and rise 
within her heart, and a flush spread over 
cheek and brow, while her hands nervously 
clasped and unclasped each other, and she 
was actually trembling with emotion. 

“ Cecil Granger,” she murmured. “ He 
is here then, and I shall be forced to meet 
him.” 

It was the name of the man she bad 
loved, O how madly! five years before, and 
she had never heard it even so much as 
mentioned in all that time, and to have it 
thrown at her now, in the first hour of her 
arrival, had unnerved her. Her love for 
him had been the one true love of her life, 
and the memory of its sweetness had yet 
power to thrill her with a strange joy and 
gladness. No verbal engagement had ever 
existed between them, yet he had given 
herevery reason to expect a declaration of 
love. There had been plenty of that silent 
language, which lovers know so well how 
to employ and interpret. For six weeks 
she had lived in paradise. At the end of 
that time there was an awakening; Granger 
went away suddenly. Beport said he had 
gone to marry a young Boston belle, and 
just at the height of her anger, and bitter¬ 
ness, and despair, Mr. Dashiel, who had 
long worshipped her at a distance, plucked 
up courage enough to make his love known, 
and she accepted him, and they were mar¬ 
ried in the shortest possible space of time. 

After the first anguish and bitterness was 
passed, Violet settled down into a sort of 
calm placidity, and the years had passed, 
one by one, until her husband’s health had 
tailed, and then she had gone about with 
him from one place to another, in the hope 
of bettering his condition by travel and 
change of scene ; but all to no purpose. 
He died, and Violet found herself at twen¬ 
ty-five alone in the world, as far as actual 
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companionship and sympathy "were con¬ 
cerned. Mrs. Craydock was one of her 
earliest friends, and this was the first visit 
she had paid since her year of mourn ing 
had expired. 

“Why should I shun him?” she 1 went- 
on; “he has probably forgotten me. To 
him our acquaintance was merely a dis¬ 
traction pour passer le temps. He has no 
idea of my folly. I might have expected 
the meeting sooner or later, only its sud¬ 
denness has taken, me by surprise. I shall 
get over it .soon. I am not a silly school¬ 
girl, to faint and go into hysterics at the 
memory of an old love dream. There,, I 
have done. If, any one had told me I was 
so- weak, I should have disbelieved it. 
Now which shall it be, my blue, or my 
pearl-gray suit? The latter, I think, with 
that , point lace set and my diamonds.” 
And without waiting for the maid, Mrs. 
Dashiel went about the business of dress¬ 
ing for dinner, and succeeded in making 
herself very lovely indeed. 

“Mr. Granger, Mrs. Dashiel,” said little 
Mrs. Craydock, accomplishing the. intro-, 
deletion'with a good deal of empressemenL 
“I want you two to make haste and get 
acquainted, because you are to be partners, 
in our forthcoming games, and it is always 
pleasant to know one’s partner.” And 
then. Mrs. Craydock bustled away, and the 
two were left to. “ get acquainted.” 

Violet met him calmly,, thanks to the 
warning she had received concerning his 
presence in the house, and on his side there 
was,not the slightest sign that would indi¬ 
cate his recognition. of her. They met as 
if for the first time in their lives, and were 
as brilliant in. the exchange of common¬ 
places as the ordinary rules of society 
allowed. 

He had grown older; that was all the 
change time seemed to have wrought. 
Older? Yes; but there was the same proud 
bearing, the same eloquent eyes, the same 
waving hair shading the broad forehead, 
and though the face was bronzed and 
bearded, it was still the face of the man 
Violet used to worship so blindly. 

AJU, well 1 she would forget her past folly. 
He had never, suspected, and he never 
should. And so they chatted on, and the 
dinner passed off, and.Violet’s pride came 
to., her assistance, and she was more gay 
and witty than she had ever been before in 
her palmiest days, and every one wondered 


if Mrs. Dashiel was coming out in a new 
role, and of course her lady friends smiled 
sweetly upon her, while in their hearts 
they Retested her for eclipsing them. 

An adjournment to the croquet lawn took 
place soon> after dinner. Chinese lanterns 
were suspended from the surrounding trees, 
the different colored lights throwing odd 
gleams, of rainbow-like brilliancy in every 
direction. A circle of tapers hung by some 
ingenious contrivance over the central 
wicket of. each set, making the whole as. 
light as day. 

Mrs. Craydock was In ecstasies, and was 
never weary of recounting the trouble she 
had undergone in getting everything ar¬ 
ranged to her liking. Her guests admired 
the result of her labors, some of the ladies 
anxious to show off pretty croquet suits, 
others glad of the opportunity for flirtation 
which the game was sure to afford them. 
Violet, supremely indifferent to all the 
world 1 , and only bent upon getting through 
the game in a creditable manner, alone 
played, con amore , and was able to lend her 
partner some much needed assistance. 

As Mr. Granger himself declared, he was 
no proficient in the game, having been 
journeying somewhere in Independent 
Tartary, or some other equally remote and 
inaccessible region, ever since the inven¬ 
tion of croquet, so it was well he was paired 
off with Violet, who had had a good 1 deal 
of practice, and soon proved her skill in an 
incontestable manner, by walking over the 
course without much obstruction, and go¬ 
ing back a rover to aid her partner, putting 
him through his wickets in fine style, and 
winning the game in a very brief space of 
time, and before the other two balls had 
even reached the turning stake. Another 
game and yet another ended in much the 
same way, and Mrs..Dashiel was.declared 
queen of the croquet lawn, to the no small 
annoyance of one or two rival claimants, 
who felt like scratching her eyes out from 
envy, but contented themselves with saying 
spiteful things about her. 

Remark first, concerning her diamonds, 
which, in all probability, were nothing but 
paste. Remark second, concerning her 
complexion, which was wholly owing to 
pearl powder. 

When they ad journed to the parlor Violet 
was asked to sing, and as Granger still , re¬ 
tained his place beside her, she was seized 
with a sudden desire to try one of the songs 
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she had sung for him yearn before. It was 
a simple Scotch ballad that she selected, 
entitled “Nae -Boom for Twa,” and 'she 
sang it with a .pathos and :an expression 
that is rarely equalled, never, excelled. It 
had been, a favorite of his-in that olden 
time, , hut to-night he might ..have... been 
hearing it for the first time in his life, so 
politely cooland measured were his thanks. 
Evidently not a chord in his heart vibrated 
at the sound of the old sweet melody, -He 
had forgotten, of course; she ’might have 
known it. Men never were as constant as 
women. And then came into her mind 
those oft-quoted lines: 

11 Man’s love is ofman’3 life a thing apart; .. 

Tig woman’s whole existence.” 

But notwithstanding Mr. Granger, had 
forgotten the passion which in former days 
he had so closely counterfeited, he evident¬ 
ly liked to chat with her, .for. he lingered 
beside her with remarkable persistency. 

“I tell you what it Is, my dear,” purred 
one spiteful cat to another of i the same 
species, “that’s going to he a desperate 
flirtation, and, mark my words, the young 
widow is going in for him with a fixed pur¬ 
pose to Bucceed or perish in the attempt. 
Cecil Granger’s a lost man, as. Fm a 
sinner !” 

“BahP’ purred cat number two; ‘fshe 
may make the attempt, but she’ll fail. 
She isn’t his style; lacks animation—looks 
pale and interesting; but that sort of thing 
only attracts for a shorttime. Men like 
dash, iand sparkle, and vivacity, and. all 
that. ' Granger hasn’t wandered sill-over 
Europe to be caught at last by this washed- 
out blonde!” 

And there were two or three more puns, 
and a few sharp scratches or digs into Vio¬ 
let’s past history, which, not yielding them 
precisely the material they desired, they 
finally separated with a feline hug, and 
either closed their green eyes in. sleep or 
lay awake plotting mischief. 

The fact was, Cecil Granger was a. great 
catch, and all the family cats were on the 
lookout for him,’ hoping to catch him for 
one or the other of their own pretty playfnl 
kittens. 

The sailing, croqueting and flirtmgwent 
on at the-Vue de - l’-Eau without cessation. 
Mrs. Craydock racked her brains to devise 
means for the entertainment of her friends, 
and at no place along theriver was there 
so much merry-making andgood cheer. . . 


. Violet, who had not expected to meet so 
gay. a party, found herself fairly carried 
away with the tide, and could only move 
on with the current,. At. times she was 
.persuaded that Granger had resumed .the 
old role: of’ adorer, and Was ragaint making 
love to her pour passer :fe temps. Heneed- 
ed.same:distraction; she conld-make him 
forget the flight of time, and ihe had not 
forgotten how to .flirt. . She could not tell 
'him she had:penetrated his purpose. .It 
was impossible to shun him, shut up as 
they were within the -same -house; she 
could only meet him upon bis own ground, 
accept-his attentions at-their real value, 
and never think for an instant, of the old 
dream of long ago. 

One morning, as Violet was slowly sail¬ 
ing down .the long hall, contemplating]a 
stroll in the grounds, and enjoying the lux¬ 
ury of the thought of: a whole morning to 
herself, since the gentlemen had gone off 
on a gunning expedition, and .the ladies 
were every one invisible,:she encountered 
the boy whose duty it was to. attend to.the 
mail bag, which was taken to the .nearest 
village each moming and returned at night, 
containing the Vue del’Eau letters. The 
boy was in trouble evidently, and, as Violet 
drew near, he begged her to aid him. He 
could not read, and Massa Granger has 
given him two letters, one to .go-by mail, 
the other to be left at a place in the village. 
He had not been careful to keep them sep¬ 
arate, and now-was at.a loss to know.which 
was which. Violet took the letters, and 
read on one the address of a country.gen- 
tleman who had frequently driven over to 
join the !Vue del’Eau festivities, and upon 
the:other .the rname-of Miss Agnes'Hope, 
165-—Street,-New York., 

• “This is for the-mail, 5 ’ shesaid, “and 
the other to .be* left in the village.?’ 

A.thousand'thanks-'rewarded her, bat 

she walked' on quite unconscious of them. 

Agues Hope I She had heard.of her. A 
dashing, showy sort of girl, with nothing 
hut beauty to . recommend her, shallow, 
vain, and, to say no more, imprudent, and 
evidently] too fond, of admiration. ‘ 

, Agnes Hope ! .And' Gecil .Granger corre¬ 
sponded with her; perhaps admired ’her; 
had.fallen:in.love -with.her,pretty face. 
And she had lovedhiml ; Poor Violet! :She 
loved him yet, humiliating as it was.to her 
pride to have to: confess it. And he had 
no thought of her 1 
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Violet had a hard battle to fight that 
morning. She had thought of her lore for 
this man as conquered, but aiasi it was 
still vigorous, and ready to slay her if she 
did not strangle it now, at once and for¬ 
ever. -How the hours passed she never 
knew. She walked on until she was utterly 
tired out,* and then - finding herself in a 
remote quarter of the-grounds, she sank 
down upon a seat and tried to think. Was 
she an idiot, a dolt, a stupid fool, she asked 
herself, sharply, to have persisted in her 
love for this man who had never cared for 
her. 

There had been moments within the past 
few days when she had been almost per¬ 
suaded that Cecil Granger looked upon 
her with more than friendly regard; but 
that had been simply an effect of hqr own 
imagination. Pshaw I she would think of it 
no more. It was utter folly, if no worse. 
Every sentiment of pride, every instinct of 
womanly delicacy, forbade it, and with 
her mind made up to this effect, she arose 
and walked languidly in the direction of 
the house. It was not the brilliant Mrs. 
Dashiel who traversed those winding paths, 
but a spiritless, dejected woman. 

A turn in the path brought her face to 
face with a scene which speedily aroused 
her. A low pony phaeton stood drawn up 
beside the road. A lady, gay, smiling and 
pretty, was seated within the fairy-like 
vehicle, and a man, standing beside it, 
leaned over her in eager and absorbed con¬ 
versation. 

The woman was Agnes Hope, the man 
Cecil Granger! 

So he had not gone with the hunting- 
party? And the letter that she had that 
morning seen addressed to the city, was 
that a blind? There was some mystery 
here. But what mattered it to her if these 
two chose to meet by stealth in an out-of- 
the-way comer of the grounds? It was 
nothing to her. 'What was a great deal 
more to the purpose, the path branched off 
just at this point, and she could avoid the 
phaeton with its laughing occupant and its 
devoted attendant. Turning sharply to 
the right, she hoped Bhe had passed unseen, 
but the echo of a mocking laugh floated 
after her, and pursued her even to the se¬ 
clusion of her own room. 

It was noted that night that Mrs. Dashiel 
was even more brilliant than usual. The 
crowd of admirers surrounding her in¬ 


cluded all the best , and most eligible men 
staying at the house. 

There were to be some charades and tab¬ 
leaux, several of the younger members of 
the party not having outgrown the taste 
for that sort of thing. Violet had been 
importuned to take part in the perform¬ 
ance, but had begged off. How, at the 
last moment, Mrs. Craydock hurried in to 
entreat her to come to the rescue. 

“ Mrs. Danton had such a cold she posi¬ 
tively couldn’t sing a note, and unless Mrs: 
Dashiel would take her place, the thing 
might as well be given up, for the tableaux 
would be nothing without music. Please 
wouldn’t she be so good?” 

And, of course, Violet yielded, not hav¬ 
ing the heart to spoil the evening’s enter¬ 
tainment. A programme, hastily written 
out, was handed her at the last minute, a 
few words of direction vouchsafed, and she 
was left alone in the little music-room. 

She was to play an opening piece, so the 
programme announced. What shonld it 
be? Pilesofsheet music lay around. She 
tossed it over, but nothing suitable ap¬ 
peared to catch her eye, and then a bell 
rang—the signal for her to commence— 
and her hands fell upon the keys, her fin¬ 
gers unconsciously struck out a senes ot 
harmonious chords, a shower of clear ring¬ 
ing silvery echoes, and then the melody 
resolved itself, without further care on 
her part, into the weird strains of the Over¬ 
ture to Faust. Soft, sweet and appealing, 
they arose, at first full of all the pathos 
and sadness that breathe through that terri¬ 
ble conflict which is to follow, the battle 
of evil with good, of light with darkness, 
of purity with wickedness. 

Violet was a superior pianist, she played 
con amore, and to-night she fairly outdid 
herself. Forgetful of the audience that 
might or might not be listening, she 
thought only of interpreting the wonderful 
language of the divine composer. In the 
parlors there had been, at first, the usual 
stir of an expectant crowd, whispers and 
trills of low laughter. Mrs. Craydockhad 
invited a party of people who were stopping 
in the neighborhood, and their entrance 
had created a little ripple of excitement; 
but at length the influence of the music 
stole -into every heart, and, quieted and 
subdued, even the giddiest coquette ceased 
to remember her triumphs. It was evident 
to all that a masterhand was touching the 
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keys, that a soul which could. Interpret all 
the hidden depths. of mystery concealed 
within her instrument, was presiding at the 
piano. 

The tableaux passed off In the most suc¬ 
cessful manner. There was one complica¬ 
tion of Elizabethan ruffs and stomachers, 
slashed doublets and gartered hose, that 
was particularly noticeable. Every lady 
in the honse had contributed to the decora¬ 
tion of the much bejewelled figure who 
personated the beer-drinking daughterof 
the eighth Henry. Violet’s diamonds 
sparkled among the rest. 

When the curtain fell for the last time, 
amid the plaudits of her guests, Mrs. Cray- 
dock rushed in the direction of the music- 
room, with the intention of thanking Vio¬ 
let for her ready compliance with the de¬ 
mand for music; but meeting Granger on 
the way she deputized himto be the bearer 
of her grateful words, while she flew off in 
another direction; for Mrs. Craydock had 
her hands full. 

Violet, pale, unnerved and spiritless, 
was meditating an escape to her own room, 
and hoping she might be able to manage it 
without encountering-any- of the others, 
when the door of her retreat opened, and 
Cecil Granger stood before her; the very 
person of all others whom she would have 
avoided. 

“ I am come by request of our hostess,” 
he began, but seeing her pallor, and the 
dazed and uncertain way in which she put 
forth her hand and steadied herself against 
a chair, he exclaimed, in a tone full of 
feeling: 

“You are faint I This room is too close. 
You must have greatly fatigued yourself. 
Lean on me and allow me to conduct you 
out upon the veranda.” Andere she could 
think of demurring, Violet felt herself half 
led half supported toward the outer air. 
The cool night wind was very grateful, hut 
a feeling of vexation for her own weakness 
speedily restored her to the old vivacity 
and strength. 

Was she a silly girl to turn faint at *M« 
man’s sudden appearance ? She sipped the 
water which he proffered, and, returning 
the glass with a laugh, was about to even bp 
herself from his further attentions, when 
Mrs. Craydock appeared in the doorway, 
and perceiving them, came forward, all 
excitement. 

“Such a dreadful thing 1 Who would 


have thought it? OVioletl O Mr. Granger! 
I shall never forgive myself.” And she 
wrung her hands, and exhibited so many 
symptoms of distress, that Violet was de¬ 
voured with curiosity to know the cause of 
so much agony. 

. ■ “I’m sure -I thought her very prepossess- 
Ing,” went on the lady, blindly ignoring 
the fact that her auditors were not in the 
secret, and couldn’t be expected to sympa¬ 
thize with, her grief. “And she came with 
the Morelands 1 And even now I think 
there must be some mistake. Shecouldn’t 
have meant to steal them. Miss Hope—” 

“What about Miss Hope?” queried 
Granger, sternly; while Violet nhranlr at 
the mention of .the name. 

“ It was she who personated Queen Eliz¬ 
abeth,” said Mrs. Craydock, somewhat 
steadied by Mr. Granger’s tone. “Clara 
Moreland was to have taken the part, but 
she was kept at home somehow, and as this 
Miss Hope was their guest, we thought it 
only courteous to offer to let her supply 
Clara’s place; and now she has disappeared, 
and some of the jewels are missing—-that 
handsome brooch of yours among others, 
Violet—and some of the gentlemen are 
talking about the police?’ 

Granger spoke quickly: 

“Will you let me manage this affair? I 
know the lady, unfortunately. To tell you 
the truth, my cousin Charlie Granger is 
engaged to her without the knowledge of 
his family, and Em afraid Pve done a v ery 
foolish thing in forwarding his letters to 
her,and otherwise helping on his love af¬ 
fairs. I did not approve of the .young lady, 
but Charlie seemed very much in love with 
her, and I supposed he knew best what 
was forhis own happiness. If it is as you 
say, I. shall make it my business to give 
Charlie timely warning. I’m sorry about 
your brooch,” taming to Violet, whose 
heart was suddenly lightened of a great 
weight; “but there is no doubt about its 
ultimate, recovery, I should say. Don’t 
let its loss cause you any anxiety.” 

“Ono?’ cried Violet; “it is nothing I” 
And she absolutely felt at the moment as 
if she could have thanked Miss Hope for 
carrying-off the pretty gem. 

Mrs. Craydock bustled away, scattering 
lamentations as she whisked through the 
halls, and Violet was left alone with the 
man whom, five minutes since, she was so 
eager to shun. 
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“Are yon.entirely recovered?” he ashed. 

• “ Can Iget you anything?” 

A. shawl lay. on a seat heside them. He 
-flung it about her shoulders. Their hands 
nnet. A-sudden impulse seized him. 

“Yiolet,” he whispered, “I love you! I 
-loved yon years ago I 'Osin .you love me ? 
Have you'forgotten-the ohhtime'?”' 

“I loved you :thenP’ she 'Whispered, 
-softly. . 

“And now ?” he questioned,' eagerly. 

“ I have never ceased loving you.” 

The kisses-that -rained upon her lips 
were full of a man’s fiery passionate eager- 
iness. ' ’ • 

“At last 1 at last P’' he murmured. “Vio- 
.let, my darlingl Years-ago, when'they 


told me you had wedded another, I was 
-mad-with grief, and 'vowed that no other 
-evershould take'your place in my heart- 
and I have kept the vow.” 

“What did I tell you, my dear?” said 
-one amiable matron.to another. '“That 
-designing widow has entrapped'Granger 
-already. : They tell a-queer story respecting 
-an early attachment, but that’s all gam¬ 
mon. Til wager she never set eyes on 
■him until they met-here a few weeks ago. 
But these widows are so artful P’ 

- • Yiolet' could afford to smile at the gossip. 
Fate had rewarded her so 'bountifully at 
.last; 

The diamonds were finally recovered, hut 
Agnes Hope didnot marry Charlie Granger. 
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AUNT SALLY AND HER DOORKNOB. 


BY XELL MACGBEQOE. 


“ Somebody robs my liens* nests, now, 
Tm sartain of that,’* said Aunt Sallie to a 
neighbor who had run in for a few min¬ 
utes* chat, 44 and I believe it’s that rascal 
Tom 1 Ef I was a bettin* character, l*d be 
willin’ to bet a pocketful of them ’lasses 
cakes I just put in the oven, that I’ll find 
out before I’m a day older I” And she 
planted her cake-cutter with a peculiar em¬ 
phasis into the doughy oval she had Bhaped 
on the moulding-board. 

Now, Aunt Sallie’s young nephew Tom 
was just outside, and heard it all; and be¬ 
ing a very cunning boy, and exceedingly 
fond of Aunt Sailie’s ’lasses cakes, thought 
he’d just happen in at the close of her re¬ 
marks, and she would think that was all 
he had heard. So he said, walking very 
lazily in, with his hands in Ms pockets: 

“Auntie, didn’t I hear you say you’d 
bet some of your fresh cakes about some¬ 
thing *r other? Now, whatever it was, I’d 
be willing to bet a pocketful of chestnuts 
against your cakes that it is or it isn’tl” 

Aunt bailie was as full of laugh as she 
could be, to think how she was fooling 
Tom; but she looked acid enough outside 
to sour him for a week, if he hadn’t known 
her pretty thoroughly. 

“ Humph T* she said, 44 you know very 
well 1 can’teat chestnuts with my counter¬ 
feits;” a way she had of alluding to her 
false teeth, 

“ Well, say gumdrops, then; is it agreed ? 
We must have a treat uow, auntie; it is 
customary among people who bet, you 
know. Allow me to present you,” he said, 
tenderly appropriating two cakes from the 
last panful, one for himself and one for her. 


“J see what you wanted, Tom; you 
thought you’d get a cake; and why in the 
world didn’t you ask for it right out?” 

“ ’Cause, auntie, it wouldn’t taste half 
so good if I had. I always enjoy things so 
much better that I have to work forF’ 

Tom was notoriously lazy; and Aunt 
Sallie, appreciating the joke, laughingly 
chased him out doors with her rolling-pin, 
saying: 

“Not another ’lasses cake, then, till 
you’ve split all that wood, and piled both 
woodboxes full, and—” 

“ Won my bet, auntie,” he added, ro¬ 
guishly ; whereupon she retreated. 

They understood each other pretty well,, 
this auntie and nephew. Both equally 
young and jolly in heart, they were con¬ 
stantly playing tricks on each other; 44 bal¬ 
ancing accounts,” Tom said; “but the- 
trouble was, Aunt Sallie always would 
come out ahead, and then had to crow so* 
long afterwards.” 

44 But weTl see this time, Thomas, who 
comes out ahead,” he said to himself. 
“There’s a time for all things, which 
means a time for your brain to work, and 
(slowly picking up the axe) wheu the brain 
works the hands must be idle. So, Til 
just stand this axe up in. the comer for a 
short space of time—never could bear to 
see things laying around sol” 

Right here is my chance to show you 
Aunt Sailie’s picture. Here it is, in the- 
front of my album. She’s grown a little 
older since this was taken, but here’s the 
same fun-loving expression in the eyes, 
and the mouth is just as large aud good- 
natured. Notice that peculiar twist in the- 
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left corner of it. Tom says that is where 
she keeps her smiles. He can always see 
them five minutes off, and then, first thing 
he knows, he looks up and her face is all 
sunshine. But hasn’t she a funny little 
nose, though! She laughs, and says the 
Lord made it to keep out of other people’s 
affairs. It never would reach, and she 
never could make it l As for her hair, it’s 
ever so pretty in front, isn’t it? So dark 
and wavy, with just a little illumination of 
gray. Bnt see the back of it! Did you 
ever see sueh a nondescript twisting of a 
twist as that? I’ll tell yon how she dees 
it! She just combs it all together, and 
twists it up tight in one little bit of a twist, 
about an inch in diameter, and then winds 
that round and round, till it stands straight 
out from her head about three inches and 
a quarter. Then she thrusts one long hair¬ 
pin through it, and calls it her crowning 
glory! Tom irreverently calls it her door¬ 
knob—says he takes more honest pride in 
Aunt Sallie’s doorknob than in all the rest 
of her charms put together. And so they 
agree—differently 1 

There! I’m through with her picture, 
but it doesn’t half do her justice. No pic¬ 
ture or description ever could. So let me 
leave it, and go and look after Tom, 

He has been meditating solemnly and 
deliberately out in the chicken-coop, and 
tiow he has gone to experimenting. Looks 
as profound as an A. M. M. D., perched up 
there on the topmost round of the chicken- 
toost. He has an old broken teacup, with 
something in it that he’s stirring furiously 
with a little wooden stick. How and then 
he holds the stick up, and lets the queer 
yellow mixture drip slowly back into the 
teacup. 

“There!” he said, at last, in a kind of 
graveyard voice, I consider the consisten¬ 
cy of this concoction at last correspondent 
to my curious conception; consequently, I 
will con-descend,” And like his great¬ 
grandfather Ape, Le climbed headfirst 
down from the chicken-roost, landing safe¬ 
ly on his feet. 

Then he hunts around till he finds a bot¬ 
tle, pours his curious concoction into it, 
after having bored half a dozen holes in 
the cork, and holds it upside down, to see 
if it consistently corresponds with his curi¬ 
ous conception of a drip. It evidently 
does, for he puts it carefully away In a 
dark corner, and walks off supremely hap¬ 


py. He managed to split a little wood dur¬ 
ing the day, aad filled the woodboxes just 
before supper-time; for he thought Aunt 
Sallie was going to put some of her cakes 
on for supper, and he wanted a clear con¬ 
science when he ate them. 

After supper he put on hiB hat and stole 
slyly out of the house while Aunt Sallie 
was washing dishes. Presently she took 
np the dipper and tamed to get some 
water. 

u ThereP she exclaimed, “he’s gone, 
and now’s my chance. Dear me t it’s as 
dark as a stack of black cats,” she added, 
opening the door; “ but I daren’t take a 
light, and there’s no time to lose.” 

So off she started, leaving the door wide 
open. She was gone some time, and when 
she came hack Tom sat gravely reading a 
book, as though he had been there all the 
time. Aunt Sallie finished her dishes 
without a word, hung np her dishpaa, 
washed her hands, took off her apron, put 
on her spectacles, and sat down to darn 
stockings. Suddenly Tom looked up and 
burst out laughing. 

“ "Why, auntie, what is the matter with 
your doorknob?” he said. “I declare, if 
it aint all feathering out 1 Have you been 
out to the chicken-coop this time of night 
after eggs ?” 

Aunt Sallie was actually embarrassed. 
She didn’t mean Tom should know she’d 
been out there, inasmuch as she didn’t 
catch him. But she merely said, as her 
needle flew in and out: 

“ Eggs will freeze such nights as these, 
you know.” 

“ Nonsense, auntie!” he retorted; “ the 
mercury isn’t half way down to the freez¬ 
ing point. But do just look in the glass l 
It appears like as if Madam Hen had mis¬ 
taken the doorknob for one of her eggs, 
and covered it with her feathers!” 

In a little spasm of vexation Aunt Sallie 
grasped her crowning glory in one hand, 
and sure enough, the hand came down all 
covered with sticky feathers. 

“I’m tarred and featheredF’ she cried 
out, standing up like an exclamation 
point. 

Tom tumbled on the floor, and rolled 
over and over In convulsions of laughter. 
Aunt Sallie held out her haad, looked at 
it, walked to the glass, and turned side¬ 
ways for a back view, and then the troth 
flashed over her. 
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“Thomas Jefferson,” she said, “get up 
and pick me P* 

And then she laughed, and laughed, amd 
laughed, took more side views, strangled 
nearly to death, and finally chasing Tom, 
rubbed her sticky hands all over his head. 
She put her head to soak that night, and 
indeed spent all her spare time for a week 
soaking and combing. Finally, one day, 
in sheer desperation, she took the big 
shears and snapped the funny little sticky 
twist square off. 

“Now,” Bhe said, picking it up, “I’ll 
have a chance to see what the thing is 
made of!” 

And then she sat by the window, pick¬ 
ing it to pieces, when Tom came in. The 
consequence was, he had another convul¬ 
sion. 

“Why, auntie,” he managed to say, 
“have you really amputated the door¬ 
knob ?” 

“ Yes, I have,” she snapjted out, “ and I 
hope you feel better now I” 

“Ido, auntie, Ido, indeed; much as I 
admired the doorknob, I never could make 
up my mind it was becoming to you.” 

“And so you took that way of getting rid 
of it. eh ? What in the world was it, Tom, 
anyway, you put on my hair that night?” 

“It’s a secret, auntie, a profound secret. 
Why, I expect to make my fortune out of 
that mixture some day. I’ll just tell you, 


though, auntie, that the principal ingre¬ 
dient was honey.” 

“Honey! sake3 alive, if I’d thought it 
was honey, I’d have soaked it another 
week! Great goose that I was, I kept a 
thinking it was tar, and I never could get 
it out, so I off with it.” 

Tom took the poor little forlorn twist up 
in his hands, saying, mournfully: 

“Alas! for the doorknob is not. 

“ Take it up tenderly, 
liift it with care; 

Fashioned so slenderly, 

All out of hair 1” 

“O, get along with your nonsense P* 
said Aunt Sailie, snatching it out of his 
hand, and throwing it in the fire. “ What 
do yon s’pose I care about the old thing, 
anyway?” slamming the griddle back in 
its place. “I’ll be even with you yet, you 
yonng rascal, see if I aint J” 

And 60 it is Tom lives in daily expecta¬ 
tion of something, he knows not what. He 
says he fully realizes now the feelings that 
must have agitated the bosom of Damocles 
when that sword was suspended over him 
by a hair; only his sword hangs by more 
than one hair. 

Aunt Sallie answers all neighborly que¬ 
ries as to the disappearance of her crowning 
glory, by saying: 

“It come to be so often tanglesome, I 
just sheared it off l” 
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... " Bother the stupid thing I I can’t do any¬ 
thing with it! There, Ruth, you are called 
clever, see if you can manage it.” And roll¬ 
ing worsted, needles, scissors and thimble all 
in a ball, Georgia Heath tossed' them into 
her cousin’s lap. 

Ruth put down her book and began to dis¬ 
entangle the muss. Georgia Watched her a 
short time, and then went to the piano nnd 
began a song. She had a fine voice, and 
from the perfect manner in which she used 
it, it was evident that no pains had been 
spared in its cultivation. Ruth did not sing, 
but she loved music, and her cars feasted on 
the melody, while her skillful Ungers undid 
tlio mischief that Georgia's had made. The 
door opened, and a servant announced: 


“ Dr. Chodsey and Mr. Rowan.” 

Georgia stopped hermuslc, and Ruth looked 
up from her work, ns the gentlemen entered. 

Ruth sat nenrest the door, and Mr. Rowan 
passed her to pay his devoirs to Georgia first. 
Not so the doctor. He bent over her hand 
before ho greeted her pretty cousin, and then 
he took a seat, where, without being exactly 
tete-a-tete with her, "ho could converse in 
that lmlf-coofidentlal tone which is so de¬ 
lightful, because It may mean nothing, but 
then, it tnny mean so much. 

Of course Mr. Rowan bogged Georgia to 
continue her music, nnd she, mindful of her 
good voice, complied after the proper amount 
of urging; under cover of tlio melody the 
doctor talked to Ruth. 
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“Ripping out, Miss Ruth? I thought it 
wa 3 impossible for you to do anything 
wrong.” 

«i am glad I am not responsible for your 
thoughts, doctor, for I am very often wrong.” 

“ I am glad, too, Miss Ruth; not that I 
think you aro correct in regard to yourself, 
but I should regret to see any responsibility 
laid on your young life." 

“Thank you; but you desire for mo moro 
than I deserve. What claim have I to bo 
exempt from the responsibilities of life?” 

“ You live in an atmosphere above them.” 

Until looked surprised, and he continued: 

“ Pardon mb, but you seem to mo one of 
tlioso uniraprcsslblo natures, which, although 
of the earth, and earthy, is not made to take 
part in tho joys and sorrows of tills life, but 
to create an ideal world and life of its own, 
which will flow on unruffled to the end, like 
some calm, deep stream.” 

A look of pain passed over Ruth’s face. 

“Do you think mo so cold and selfish?” 

“ No, no. Not cold and selfish; but calm 
and—and—well, philosophical. Am I not 
right?” 

Ruth dropped her hands in the ocean of 
worsteds, and looked steadily at him. 

“No; I am tho samo as other women. I 
feel as deeply, and as quickly, and ns Warmly, 
as they do; and if I hide my feelings more 
perfectly than they do, it is because I daro 
not show them.” 

Site stopped, and blushed scarlet. She was 
very timid, and her boldness in speaking thus 
to a stranger horrified her. 

The doctor bent nearer and spoke lower. 

“ Rutii, my poor child, thank you for speak¬ 
ing so frankly to me; it has mado me very 
happy. Forgive me for wronging yon, and 
from this day may I call myself your friend ? 
Never be afraid of me, for in mo you will find 
ready sympathy for every hope and fear that 
fills your heart I” 

Georgia’s song ended hero, and before Ruth 
could reply, tho doctor was answering somo 
question of hers. 

Georgia was as brilliant in conversation, as 
she was stupid at worsted work, and sho 
chatted merrily to tho two gentlemen wlillo 
Ruth picked out her tangled stitches, and 
tried to calm her still more tangled brain. 
The sun began to cast long shadows, and tho 
visitors took their departure. Georgia sat 
for a few moments running her fingers Idly 
over the koys, and then, turning around sud¬ 
denly, she said: 


“Tho doctor seems very fond of Berlin 
wool, Ruth.” 

Until flushed, and replied: 

“ We wero not talking of that, Georgia." 

“Ah! I beg pardon. I scarcely thought 
tliat my poor parrot could be so fascinating.” 
And she left tho room; and Ruth, in tho 
gathering twilight, with straining cye3 and 
patient fingers, still Worked over tho parrot. 

Georgia and Ruth were, as wo have said, 
cousins. Georgia was beautiful, but tho 
world said Ruth was not. Site was too small, 
too palo and too quiet. She had been left a 
penniless orphan in her uncle's caro many 
years ago. Ife took her to his home, and 
there she shared every caro and every pleas¬ 
ure that was given to Georgia, hi3only child. 
The world said he was “ very good;” and so 
thought he; and so thought Ruth; and sho 
resolved in that quiet little head of hers to 
make it tho first aim of her life to repay that 
kindness; and as sho sat in tho gloom and 
thought of those strange words she had said 
to the doctor, they seemed to her very un¬ 
grateful, and Bho was very unhappy till the 
dinner-bell sounded, and a well-filled table 
aud blazing lights restored her spirits. 

The days passed by. Georgia disowned 
the parrot and Rutii adopted it. Tho doctor 
called often, and although ho always noted 
the growing plumage, Georgia took care that 
he should not becomo. so interested as ho 
was the first time. He might hold worsted, 
but sho must wind tho ball; and she was 
perfectly willing to sing, but ho must turn 
her music. Sho knew her game, and played 
it so well that Ruth stitched on in happiness, 
and tho doctor grew more fond of music and 
cared less for the parrot. 

It was tho timo that tho Heaths gave their 
annual ball; and preparations were made to 
have it tho event of tho season. Dressmakers, 
upholstorers, confectioners and florists held 
possession of the liouso; and in tho midst of 
all, Mrs. Heath fell sick. It was nothing 
dangerous, but the doctor ordered porfect 
rest for both body and soul; and the word 
“ball” was forbidden In her room. Ruth 
took command of tho forces, and between 
the sick-room and tho ball-room, the willing 
feet were sorely tired. At last everything 
was ready; and ns she stood before tho glass 
in her festal robes, she was scarcely lc3S 
while than the dress she wore. But sho had 
discharged all her duties; Georgia was bril¬ 
liantly beautiful, and she was contented. 
She was not expected to mako a sensation; 
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and the only oho that Bho cared to please 
would not like her the less for her pale 
checks. It was late when she entered the 
ball-room. She looked for the doctor among 
tho throng, and saw him leaning over Geor¬ 
gia. Both looked happy; she felt happy, too, 
and waited for him to come to her. Tho 
music began, and he led Georgia to dance. 
A gentleman asked her hand for the quad¬ 
rille. She consented, and they were vis-a-vis 
to the doctor and Georgia. The doctor saw 
Itutli, and bowed. She smiled, and lie re¬ 
turned to Georgia. Tho dance was over, and 
her partner led her to a seat. Georgia and 
the doctor passed her, but he did not see her. 
Again the music sounded. She was too 
weary to dance again, and talked to an old 
lady besido her. Tho dance ended and 
another followed, and still he came hot. A 
weariness of heart stole over her, which, 
added to her fatigue of body, made the gay 
scene distress her. The old lady’s words 
reached her ear, but conveyed no meaning 
to her brain, and taking advantage of her 
first pause, she left her and went to a little 
side-room to rest. She sat in a large chair 
that almost buried her, and soon two gentle¬ 
men came into tho room aiid went to a table 
which held cake and lemonade. Tiiey drank, 
and then one said: 

“ Well, doctor, yon have done one charitable 
deed to-night; settled tho doubts that liavo 
been bothering our worthy public all tho sea¬ 
son. The most thorough-bred gossip has 
been unable to decide which was tho favorite, 
La Belle or La Petite. Until to-night I in¬ 
clined to the latter ; and I think you did, too, 
at first, didn’t you, doctor?” 

“ If you’ll explain your meaning, I’ll try to 
answer you.” ■ ■ 

“I’ll put it as plainly as delicacy will per¬ 
mit. Weren’t you a little dazed by Ruth’s 
moons, before you were dazzled by Georgia’s 
suns ?” 

“ Where did that idea come from? Bles 3 
me! What next will ono bo accused of? In 
love with Ruth! I’d as soon be in love with 
my grandmother! She is a dear little crea¬ 
ture, as good and lovable as she can be. Too 
good for me; and ono of these days she will 
marry a parson, and make a model wife; but 
I assure you, I nover aspired to tire honor; 
and I fear she would be frightened out of her’ 
wits if any one should hint such a thing to 
her. In love with Ruth I” And, laughing 
lightly, they left the room. 

Ruth leaned back in her chair, and won¬ 


dered why her heart ached so, and she 
yearned for the mother whose dead face she 
had patted with dimpled baby hands. Poor 
little Ruth I 

The ball was over; wearily Ruth sought 
her room. She took off the soft white dress 
aiid folded it smoothly away. She unfastened 
tho flowers from her hair and let the long 
bright tresses fall over her. The little face 
that looked at her from the mirror was very 
white, and a great lump seemed in her throat, 
but she did not ery. She was only tired, and 
it was childish to cry from fatigue. The door 
opened and Georgia entered. How bright 
and happy she looked 1 Her cheeks wore 
flushed, and her eyes sparkling. -She went 
to Ruth and put her arms around her, and 
said: 

“ You look tired, Rntli, and I ought not to 
have disturbed you; but I am so happy that 
I could not sleep till I told you df it." She 
hid her face on her shoulder. “Ruth, be 
asked me to be his wife I” 

Tho ache died out of Ruth’s heart, and an 
ley numbness crept over her. Sire knew 
what tire reply would be, but mechanically 
she asked the question: 

“Who?” 

“ You know. Tho doctor. O Ruth 1 I can 
scarcely believe it I I was so afraid that ho 
loved you; but ho doesn’t. He loves me, 
and me alone. Iam so happy! so happy!” 
She looked up at Ruth. “Are you not glad, 
dear?” 

The lump was nearly choking Ruth, but 
she replied, calmly: 

“Very, Georgia.” And kissing her, she 
added, “ I am very tired now, and you must 
let me go to sleep.” 

“ I will, dear. Forgive mo for keeping you 
up so long; you aro very pale. Good-night! 
May you some day lovo some one as well as 
I lovo my doctor.” And she went out, leav¬ 
ing Ruth to battle with the agony that had 
been so suddenly thrust upon her. She bat¬ 
tled bravely; no sleep came to tier eyes that 
night; but when morning dawned she had 
pressed down the so'db oil the ideal Itutli for 
whom she had dreamed such a rosy future, 
and taken in her arms the real one with 
whom she must walk down tho path of life. 
She went from her chamber that morning 
braver than the general on the .battle-field. 

Georgia was to be married in the spring, 
and that was close at hand. Of course tho 
marvels of the trousseau were begun at once. 
Dry goods began to pile up, and dressmakers 
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ruled the bouse. Ruth, with just ono little 
tear, folded up the parrot’s gorgeous plumage 
and consigned it to the darkest corner of her 
closet, and then took her soat In the midst 
of silks and laces, and worked with patient 
lingers while Georgia talked love to the doc¬ 
tor in tlie parlor, or flew over the country be¬ 
hind his blood horses. 

The wedding came at last. It was a won¬ 
derfully grand affair. Georgia was brilliantly 
beautiful; and Ruth, as she stood at tho 
altar.with her, wondered at her madness in 
thinking that she could bo noticed while her 
cousin was by. 

The doctor and Georgia left for their home 
in a neighboring State, and Ruth was left in 
the gloomy house to comfort tho old peoplo 
for the loss of their darling. Five years 
rolled by, and Ruth still stood at her post, 
watching over their failing steps, liuraoring 
every caprice and giving them all tho love of 
a daughter. And they—of course they were 
grateful; they could not live without their 
Ruth. But she was not Georgia; and when 
that lady made her short stated visits homo 
Ruth might have gone to Kamtchatka, and 
no one would have asked where she was. 

And how was Georgia all these years? 
Did she find, with her doctor, the happiness 
she had boasted of that night when Ruth's 
roses withered beneath her hand? Happy 
she certainly was, for no sign of time or care 
marked her handsome face, and she laughed 
and sang as gayly as of old; but whether tho 
doctor had anything to do witli her happiness 
or not, was a problem to be solved. Ono 
thing was very evident, both his wishes and 
commands set very lightly upon her. 

Ono morning shortly after Georgia had 
made ono of her visits, Ruth was sitting 
with her aunt, listening to a long catalogue 
of mythical virtues of the absent one, when 
the bell rang sharp and loud. Sirs. Heath 
was so engrossed that she did not hear it; 
but it startled Ruth; and as callers were un¬ 
usual at that hour, she listened attentively 
when tho servant opened tho door. First 
she heard strange voices, then a muffled 
shriek, and then an order for silenco. She 
looked at her aunt. She was still prattling 
about Georgia, and Ruth wont out of the 
room. Tho hall door was open, and four 
men stood partly In tho hall, trying to im¬ 
press something on tho servant, who was 
staring at them, her face stupid with horror. 

They looked up as Ruth appeared, and ono 
said: 


. “ Go back, Miss Heath, this is no place for 
you.” . 

“Arrah, Miss Ruth!” cried tho fnaid. “ He 
is dead, clean dead, the blessed master is.” 

“Hush, you fool 1” cried one of the mon. 
“Do you want to kill her, too? Take her 
away, Jones; she is going to faint.” 

But Ruth didn’t faint. After the first fear¬ 
ful shudder sho grew calm, and said: 

“ No, gentlemen, you must not take mo 
away. I shall not faint. Something fearful 
has happened. 0, tell me what it is 1” 

It needed but a few words to tell llio story. 
Mr. Heath had been seized with an apo¬ 
plectic fit in his office, and his dead body 
was at the door. Now, who should break 
the fearful tidings to Ills wife ? It was a use¬ 
less question. Aroused at last by the voices, 
Mrs. Heath had come Into the hall, and learn¬ 
ing tho truth from those grave faces and those 
last words, she uttered a loud cry, and fell 
senseless to the floor. 

“Thank God!” said ono of tho men. “It 
is the easiest for her.” And they lifted her, 
and carried her to her room. 

5fes, thank God, it was the easiest for her. 
She never knew the depth of her woo. In 
tho evening Georgia came, and her first 
shriek of ungoverned grief seemed to arouse 
her mother; but it was only for a minute. 
She looked dreamily around on the group at 
her bedside, and then sank back Into stupor. 
When midnight tolled, two stark white forms 
lay in the gloomy parlor; and those hearts 
that “beat as one” twined a never-ending 
wreath of love with the flowers of eternity. 

Georgia’s grief was wild and passionato. 
Her friends feared for her reason. Her hus¬ 
band was kind and tender, but she turned 
from him, and shed tho tears that his hand 
ought to have dried, on tho breasts of stran¬ 
gers. But the fiercer the storm, the sooner 
tho calm; Georgia rallied from her grief to 
superintend her mourning; and clad in sa¬ 
bles with which tho most precise could find 
no fault, she followed her parents to the 
grave. 

All was over. Ruth, worn out by fatigue, 
lay on her bed and wept silent tears; and in 
the next room, Georgia dusted her bomba¬ 
zine, and planned for the future. Sho knew 
that her father had provided for Ruth in his 
will, and she decided that she should make 
her home with her. She would cost her 
nothing, and she was just the person to take 
the entire chargo of the children; for, world¬ 
ly as Georgia was, her mother’s heart would 
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sometimes cry out against leaving them en¬ 
tirely to servants. Then, too, tha doctor 
could not And so much fault. So it was de-. 
cidcd, amt liuth went home with Georgia. 

Georgia kept her year of mourning rigidly. 
The houso was closed, the servants woro 
mourning badges, and she divided her time 
between tears and novels. The doctor was 
seldom at home; but liuth soon discovered 
that his absence was no cross to Georgia. 
She was a loyal subject of Queen Fashion; 
and having obtained the prestige of 11 Mrs.,” 
it mattered little to her whether the one who 
gave her that dignity spent his evenings driv¬ 
ing over the cold dark roads, or beside ills 
warm bright hearth. Ruth saw all; and saw, 
too, that tho doctor’s broad brow held many 
lines that were not graven there by time; 
but her voice was powerless to help; and, as 
Georgia knew she would, she turned all her 
care to tho children. There were two of 
them; a boy of three, and a girl of one. They 
were lovely children; and Ruth found In 
their innocence and answering affection 
that which made her heart thrill onco more. 

The year of mourning was over, and Geor¬ 
gia returned to society. Tho season was very 
gay, and she seldom spent an evening at 
home; more than onco Ruth heard tho word 
“flirt” connected with her name. Onco she 
ventured to remonstrato with her, but site 
was answered half in Jest, half in anger, and 
she never dared to speak again. 

One stormy night, Ruth, as usual, was at 
home alone. Tho children were sleeping, 
and she was curled up lii a largo Chairbeforo 
tho fire, reading. Her eyes had grown heavy, 
and she was about to retire, when- the door 
opened, and the doctor entered. She looked 
at him in surprise, for ho seldom came home 
so early. 

“It Is yon, Ruth?” said he, closing tho 
door. " Where Is Georgia?” 

“ Gone to Mrs. Hart’s reception,” replied 
Ruth. 

“numplii” muttered he, and walked to 
tho fire. 

Ruth saw that he was wet, and looked 
cold and tired, and offered him tho chair. 
He was going to decline, but fatigue got tho 
best of his gallantry, and ho drew it closer to 
the fire and sat down. Ruth took another 
scat, and he held his numb Angers to tho 
blaze in silence. A log fell down, IIo picked 
it up, threw a fresh ono on, and then said: 

“ Fine night for her to bo out. Where did 
you say that she had gone ?” 


Ruth repeated tho namo. 

“And I’ve requested her to drop that wo¬ 
man,” 

Ho laughed a short hard laugh, and looked 
up at Ruth. 

“I've a happy homo, Rutlilo, haven’t I? 
By Jove, it is cheerful for a fellow to coins 
home from a twenty mile drive through cold 
and rain, and find that his wife is off to a 
party, and probably flyihg around in sonic 
other fellow’s arms. You wouldn’t act so, 
would you, little woman?” 

Ruth started, and roso from her chair. Tho 
doctor was looking at her, she felt she must 
say something, and of courso she said the 
wrong tiling. It was': 

“ Doctor, will you not have some coffee? 
I can make it in a minute, and you look cold 
and tired.” 

Ho jumped up and seized her hand. 

“ God bless you, Ruth I This-is tho first 
time In many years that my comfort lias ex¬ 
cited an Interest in any one. O Ruth,Ruth! 
do you remember when wo first met? If I 
had only—” 

Ruth drew away her hand. She was very 
pale, and tier breatli came fast; but she looked 
him steadily in the face and snid; 

“ Yes, doctor, I remember it well. The 
memory is very pleasant, and as I bare so 
little beside pleasant memories now, and so 
fow of those, I know you arc incapable of 
robbing mo of ono of them.” 

Her oyes never wavered. The doctor 
flushed, and then grow pale. 

“ Forgive mol” ho asked, in a low tone. 

“Thank Heaven I” replied she, “I have 
nothing to forgive. Shall I make you some 
coffee?” 

" If you please.” 

Ruth made tho coffee, and while the doc¬ 
tor drank It, she left tl>e room. 

She went into tho nursery and gave tho 
children a last “ tuck up,” and then sought 
her own pillow. Tho storm raged harder, 
and she could not sleep. The clock struck 
twelve, she heard tho doctor go to Ills room. 
The stroke of one broke tho silence; then 
two; and then she heard Georgia coining up 
tho stairs. She passed her open door as she 
went to her own room, and saw by tho hall 
lamp that she was very pale. “ Poor Geor¬ 
gia!” thought she. “She pays a dear prico 
for her hollow pleasures.” 

Then the brain grew cloudy, and she sank 
into that floating, delicious state which wafts 
tho soul to tho borders of tho shadow world. 
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She was suddenly recalled to eartli, by a 
slmnp cough from the nursery. She sprang 
up, wide awake in a minute, and went to the 
child. She awakened it and gave it some 
medicine, and on returning to her own room, 
heard steps in Georgia’s room. She stopped 
to listen, and saw a light shining beneath tho 
door. She remembered the palo face, and 
thought Georgia must be ill; her hand was 
raised to knock on the door, when it opened, 
and Georgia, dressed in a travelling suit, 
stood before her! Both started back, amaze¬ 
ment on Ruth’s face, and guilt and fear on 
Georgia’s. They looked at each other in 
silence a second; then the blood rushed to 
Georgia’s brow, and, covering her face in her 
hands, she attempted to push Ruth aside. 
But like lightning the fearful truth flashed 
over the latter’s brain, and she put out her 
arms,saying: “No,no,Georgia! Youcannotl’’ 

Georgia dropped her hands,her eyes flashing. 

“I will! You shall not stop me! You 
know my disgrace, and do you think I am 
fool enough to stay and face it, when I can 
fly from it? Stand aside, and let mo pass.” 

“ No, I will ffot! God knows what madness 
has possessed you, Georgia; but you shall 
not destroy yourself, and lay upon those chil¬ 
dren the burden of a mother’s shame. Step 
back, and let me shut the door. God forbid 
another soul should know this fearful thing!" 

llutli pushed her into the room and closed 
the door behind tliem. Georgia stared at her 
vacantly, and she continued: 

“ Now, Georgia, take off your clothes and 
go to bed. I will not leave you to-night,” 

But Georgia did not move; all life seemed 
gone out of her. Her hands hung listlessly, 
and her palo lips were parted. Ruth led 
her to a seat, and began to disrobe her. Sud¬ 
denly she clasped her hands, and cried: 

“Don’t! don’t! What have I done! X do 
love my children! I was mad—mad. Where 
can I go?” And she clung shudderingly to 
Ruth. Ruth could not speak; and Georgia 
sprang up, and walked the floor rapidly. 
Suddenly sho stopped before Ruth, and bend¬ 
ing closo to her face, whispered hoarsely: 

“And you have saved me! You, whose 
young life I blighted, and upon whom I now 
cast the burden. X ought to carry myself! 
Ruth, had you lot me go to-night, a new life 
would have bloomed for you; the law would 
have freed him from a faithless wife, and 
then he would have given you back tho lovo 
1 stole from you. Do you regret your work ? 
Your eyes fall! Do you mean to betray me?” 


She grasped Ruth’s arm. Ruth drew her¬ 
self up proudly. 

“Georgia, your question is an insult; and 
to another woman I would refuse an answer; 
but you are the only sister I have ever known, 
and for the sake of that love, I will forgive 
tho insult offered it, and swear to you, that 
never to a living soul will 1 breathe a word 
of this night. Are you satisfied ?” 

Georgia released her arm, and sank wearily 
on a chair. Ruth bent over her. 

“ Georgia, dear Georgia, let me put you in 
bed.” And humbled and helpless, the un¬ 
nerved woman surrendered herself to Ruth, 
who undressed her like a child; and then 
watched over her till gray dawn, when she 
stole back to her room, that tho curiosity of 
the servants might not be set at work. 

Georgia did not appear at breakfast; but 
that was nothing unusual, and Ruth poured 
the doctor’s cofleo as before. True, she was 
a little pale, but she was pale so often, that 
no one noticed it. Tho doctor went to his 
patients, and at noon Georgia appeared, fresh 
and blooming from the hands of her maid, 
bearing no traces of her late struggle. She 
greeted Ruth a little more kindly, but except 
that, and a half hour spent in the nursery, 
her conduct was unchanged. She staid at 
home that night; but she had no very entic¬ 
ing invitation, and after yawning a short 
time over her novel, she retired, to be fresh 
for tho next evening. Ruth saw that no bet¬ 
ter life had been awakened by the ordeal; 
that Georgia would make no effort to regain 
her place in hor husband’s heart. 

Months passed, and then the people of 

N-stood pale and terror-stricken, face to 

face with the demon Pestilence. Small-pox 
broke out; and although the doctor fought 
it bravely, it beat him back, and spread rap¬ 
idly far and wide. Scarcely a family for miles 
around but was stricken. 

Georgia wa3 almost frantic with terror. 
The doctor banished himself from home, and 
took lodgings in the village. It was but a 
farce, for no night saw his head on a pillow. 
Everything was done to protect his family 
from tho disease; but In vain. The little girl 
first sickened, and in a few days botli children 
were in the grasp of the contagion. Geor¬ 
gia’s maternal anxiety overcame her fear, 
and for a few days sho shared Ruth's labor 
in tho nursery; but her hand was not formed 
by nature to soothe an aching brow, and soon 
the task all fell on Ruth. 

Faithfully, day and night, for two long 
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weeks, Rutli nursed the sick children j and 
then her task was lightened. The girl was 
taken home. It was a heavy blow for Ruth, 
for her love had twined very closely round 
the little one, and when the hot trembling 
breath fluttered away from the little pallid 
lips, and the lids drooped over the sunken 
eyes, sire thought her bleeding heart would 
break. Rut the luxury of grief was not for 
her; and driving hack the scalding tears she 
prepared the disfigured little body for the 
grave, and then hurried back to the swooning 
mother and the still suffering child. 

The boy began to mend; and a week after 
his sister was buried, lie was out of danger. 

“Thank God!’’ uttered Ruth, fervently, 
when the doctor said he was safe. And the 
tears that could not fall for the dead babe, 
dropped fast over the bright hair of the res¬ 
cued boy. 

Georgia tried to soothe her; but the doc-' 
tor said, “ No; let her cry. It will do her 
good. It is wonderful how she lias stood it 
so long; but nature will yield at last. Now 
she must have rest.” 

Ruth looked up, and smiled wearily. 

“Rest,” said she. “Rest! Yes, I do need 
it. I will take it now.” 

That night she slept once more in her own 
bed; but she was feverish and restless all 
night, and awoke in the morning with a 
throbbing head and burning skin. She looked 
around, half-bewildered, til! she heard IViliie 
cry in the nursery, when she sprang out of 
bed; hut as her feet touched the carpet, all 
grew black before her, and she fell senseless 
to the floor. They came to her, aud lifted 
her back upon the bed; and there she lay 
till they lifted her out again for her coffin. 

Of course it was thought at first that she 
had the epidemic, and she was consigned to 
tiie care of anurse whom the doctor brought; 
but as days passed and no eruption appeared, 
tiie doctor was puzzled, and called it brain 
fever; and then Georgia, stung by her con¬ 
science to a sense of duty, shared the vigil 
of the nurse; but there was little more that 
could be done on earth for Ruth. Worn and 
weary, she could offer no resistance to the 
fever fiend, but quickly withered beneath 
his scorching breath. 

It was the third day of her illness. She 
had been wild all the moruing, but at noon 
she fell into a restless sleep which deepened 
to a heavy slumber. The day wore away, and 
still she slept. Georgia sat by the pillow, and 
soon the doctor came in aud looked at her 


with anxious eyes. Outside all was beauti¬ 
ful. Spring was opening; and it bad been 
one of those heavenly days which seem to 
be stolen from the youth of summer, and 
thrust into the arms of spring. The curtains 
were thrown back, and tiie soft light fell on 
the face of the dying girl, tinting it with the 
freshness of its early youth. The doctor 
went to the bed, and laid his fingers on her 
pulse. Light as tiie touch was, it aroused 
her, and she slowly opened her eyes. She 
looked steadily at him a second, and then 
turned her eyes on Georgia, who laid her 
band on ber brow, and said: 

“ Ruth, dear, are you better?” 

“Yes,” whispered Ruth; “better, better, 
at last.” 

She tried to raise her hand to take Geor¬ 
gia’s; but it fell back, and Georgia put her 
own into it. She closed her fingers over it, 
and motioned to the doctor with the other. 
He clasped it in his. It was fast growing 
cold; but with her waning strength she drew 
their hands together, and said: 

“I am going, now. Georgia—William- 
love each other again—and bcliappy.” And 
as the last word left her lips, her soul went 
to its final home. 

They buried her beside her darling, wiiero 
the bright sunlight danced, and the spring 
birds sang tlieir earliest song; and when tins 
first twilight shadows were clinging lovingly 
around the heaped-up mound, Georgia sat 
by her husband’s side, and with bowed head, 
told him all that Ruth had done for her; and 
begged him, if he could, to forgive her. 
Could ho do it? For a moment his man na¬ 
ture rose strong within him. lie turned from 
the penitent woman before him, and his eyes 
fell on the spot where Ruth bad stood that 
night when she said: 

“Thank God, I have nothing to forgive!” 

Ho started. Was 7ie blameless? And then 
he took his weeping wife in his arms. While 
outside the gloom was closing blacker and 
closer, in their hearts the purified flame of the 
new love burned brightly, and they gave the 
promise to “ love each other and he happy." 

Now, stem moralist, would you know why 
it is that the ship Society rides so safely over 
the stormy sea, when such butterfly sailors 
hold the helm and crowd tho decks? Why 
is it, that the angry waves cannot tear her 
from the puny hands and dash her on tho 
rocks? It is, because beneath this feathery 
inass she bolds such sterling motai for— 
ballast. 
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AN UNEXPECTED UNIS. 

BY H. B. HUDBOIT. 


Mb. Johk Boss sat comfortably in bis 
rooms at the K. Hotel, New York, arrayed 
in slippers and dressing-gown, a brisk fire 
burning in the grate on his left hand, on 
his right a stand upon which lay the morn¬ 
ing papers; near them stood invitingly a 
plate of oranges. It was half past two, yet 
Mr. Ross had but just breakfasted, and was 
now enjoying luxurious quiet, as I said, 
thrown back in an easy-chair, with his feet 
on a cushion. 

“Pd go down town,” soliloquized the 
occupant of the chair, after a portentous 
yawn, “but I don’t want to look done up 
this evening. Balls, speaking generally, 
are nuisances. They make one perfectly 
happy for a season, and an utter fool for 
some time after. Twas confoundedly lucky 
to go to last night’s affair, though. By 
George, wasn’t IP’ 

There was a long pause, during which 
Mr. Boss continued gazing at the ceiling, 
to which it seemed that his remark had 
been addressed; after which he broke forth 
again: 

“ Never supposed I was capable of what 
they call falling in love—’pon my word, 
shouldn’t have known how if Fd tried. 
Remember I told Burnham so a month 
ago. Well, I suppose there’s some sort of 
a fate about it; you’re fated to die at a cer¬ 
tain time, and to fall in love at a certain 
time, and never have an idea of doing it at 
any other. Well, I flatter myself I went 
under gracefully,” continued Mr. Boss, a 
grim appearance of a smile becoming visi¬ 
ble on his face. “ Didn’t know anything, 
though, for live minutes after my eyes fell 
on her. ’Pon my word, though, she is a 
stunner!—slang or no slang, Pll say it 
again. Such eyes and curls! and—where 
Is that card?” 

The idea of having lost it thoroughly 
roused the indolent gentleman. After an 
energetic search, the card was found, a 
tiny pearl-white bit of pasteboard, with 
some fairy-like character upon it—“ Miss 
Alice Walters.” 

Mr. Boss laid this reverently away in his 
glove-box, that being the first available 
place that presented itself, and gazed anx¬ 


iously from the window to see if it was yet 

raining. 

“I wouldn’t miss going to-night for the 
universe; but, all the same, I don’t care to 
encounter a storm. Let me see, twenty- 
eight B. Street, quite a way from here. 
How she smiled when she asked me to 
come! I—” 

Precisely what Mr. John was going to 
8aymust be forever lost to posterity, be^ 
cause he was interrupted by the hasty and 
rather inelegant entrance of his chum and 
“especial,” Ward Burnham,*atall young 
gentleman of twenty-five, whose “torrid 
characteristics,” as Mr. Boss termed a dark 
complexion, ardent temperament and gen¬ 
eral impressibility, were in direct contrast 
to his own Saxon face, indolent habits and 
phlegmatic tone. He regarded the abrupt 
entrance of this young person with his 
usual cool disfavor, which did not grow 
into audible remonstrance, simply because 
he disapproved of unnecessary effort. 

Mr. Burnham sank into the nearest 
chair, and fanned himself violently with a 
pamphlet for some moments, before Mr. 
John finally made up his mind to interro¬ 
gate the new-comer. 

“Well?” he remarked at last. 

“Well,” rejoined Ward, getting over his 
heated state somewhat, “Pm surprised 
that you’ve found strength to articulate. 
Have you breakfasted yet?” 

“Yes, I made out to eat a little some¬ 
thing half an hour ago,” was the languid 
response. 

“I’m amazed at your resolution. Were 
you about to have another nap when I 
came in ?” 

“If I had any such intention, your en¬ 
trance would have cured me. There is 
very little quiet to be enjoyed near you, 
Burnham.” 

Mr. Ward, evidently considering this a 
compliment, tossed his cap into the middle 
of the room, promenaded around the ta¬ 
ble, tried to whistle, but found his breath 
still too short, so merely whirled round be¬ 
fore the fire, with his hands in his pockets, 
and ejaculated, suddenly: 

“I say, JohnnyP* 
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“Don’t upset the cricket,” remonstrated 
Ur. Boss, anticipating some further sadden 
movements from his friend’s abrapt com¬ 
mencement and beaming countenance. 

“Confound the cricket! I have some¬ 
thing to tell yon. You know we’ve always 
confided in one another I 'We’ve never had 
a secret one from the other I” 

Ur. Boss, with something like a guilty 
start, cast a half-frightened glance towards 
his dressing-room, and assented by a nod. 

“ Well, I’ve had a regular adventure. It 
was the luckiest thing I ever did in my life 
to go down town today—my good angel 
must have had a hand in it. I’m going to 
confess the truth, Johnnie; I’ve laid my¬ 
self open to your everlasting scorn: I’ve 
fallen in love.” 

“My dear fellow,” responded hi3 lazy 
listener, unenthusiastically, “ it would be 
impossible to count the times you have 
told me that.” 

“Pooh! mere fancies, casually remarked 
upon and forgotten in a week. I now de¬ 
clare solemnly—■” 

“Yon have declared solemnly plenty of 
times. Yon wanted to fight a duel with 
the brother of a ballet girl two months 
ago, because—” 

“ Boss, when Fm talking in earnest, I 
hate to be continually interrupted. This 
is not a trivial or a passing attachment; 
besides, I have saved the young lady’s 
life.” 

“Eh I” said Mr. John, at last, with some 
faint show of interest; “how was that?” 

“She’s the most beautiful fairy-like 
creature that ever walked the earth?’ 
rhapsodized Ward. “Auburn hair, you 
know, wonderful blue eyes, and the tiniest 
of hands and feet. She’s exquisite. You 
don’t understand this language, Johnny— 
you haven’t a heart, and never have had 
since I’ve known you; but she’s divine.” 

Mr. Boss, who, daring the description of 
the lady had sat erect, staring at his friend, 
now dropped back into his ancient posture. 

“ Don’t go into heroics. Fve no idea of 
disputing you.” 

“ You see, I met her en Broadway, and 
turned to eyes, of course, like a great stu¬ 
pid loon. Having recovered my senses, at 
last, of course I followed her. I went into 
three dry goods stores after the curls, and 
finally had the satisfaction of thinking she 
was going home. Well, she seemed in a 
hurry. I heard her say something to her 


maid about getting a carriage, then sud¬ 
denly they both attempted to cross the 
street—reckless of danger in prospect, as 
females generally are. Well, you know, of 
course, I dived under some horses’ heads 
and went after them. There they were in 
the middle of the street, amid a press of 
vehicles of all descriptions. The young 
lady. It appears, had fallen, slipped, I sup¬ 
pose, and the maid was half distracted’ by 
the time I had fought my way to them. It 
was mighty fortunate I came, for a pair of 
restive horses, which the coachman could 
bardly control, were within an inch of her. 
She fainted, and the maid cried, when at 
last we were safely on the pavement again, 
so I had to take her into a druggist’s and 
revive her, which I was glad to do, I assure 
you. You can imagine the rest—the 
thanks, disclaimings, and so forth. I got 
a carriage for her, and begged to be allowed 
to call to-morrow. She gave me her card, 
Johnny, and such a smile as you never im¬ 
agined in your life.” 

“Humph! perhaps not,” was the cool 
response, as Mr. Boss remembered vividly 
his musings of an hour ago. “Who' is 
she?” 

Mr. Burnham took a tiny card carefully 
from its case,, and eyed it with nearly as 
much admiration as he professed to feel for 
its giver. 

“Walters,” he said. “Alice Walters. 
Why, what’s the matter with you?” 

Mr. Boss had sprung to his feet, forget¬ 
ting to be elegant for once in his life, and 
confronted his friend with a pale face and 
dilated bine eyes. 

“What?’ 

“ Upon my word, Johnny, I believe you 
drank too much wine last night?’ said the 
astonished Mr. Burnham. “Look here, 
private property, you know?’ he went on, 
repelling a sudden advance in the direction 
of the card with much difficulty. 

“Stop your confounded nonsense and let 
me see that card ?’ 

. “A politely worded request?’ said Ward, 
scarcely knowing whether to be more sur¬ 
prised or angry. “ What do you mean ?” 

“ Never mind politeness. Let me see it, 
will you?” was the excited rejoinder. 

Ward laid the card in his hand, and 
looked on in much silent amazement as his 
friend, after one prolonged stare at it, fell 
back in his chair with a suppressed excla¬ 
mation, and an expression compounded of 
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rage and dismay marking his countenance. 

“ If you have no objection to enlighten* 
ing me,” the owner of the card remarked, 
after waiting for Hr. John a reasonable 
time, “I should liketo know what all this 
fuss is about t” 

Hr. Boss favored the inquirer with a 
stare of three minutes’ duration, -then 
walked to his dressing-table, took from his 
glove-bos the fac-simile of the bit of paste¬ 
board he had just examined, came hack, 
and in his turn laid a card in Ward’s hand. 

“ That’s what it is about, sir,” he stud, 
gloomily, satisfied with the anticipation of 
his rival’s discomfiture. 

Ward stared first at one, then the other, 
then at the lowering face opposite him. 

“By Jove, you know her, too!” 

“Knowlier!” (disdainfully). “Idanced 
with her last night. I’m going to call on 
her this evening.” 

“ The deuce you are P’ 

After this exclamation, Mr. Ward took a 
turn around the room, whistling Yankee 
Boodle, .then came back to the fire and re¬ 
peated emphatically: 

“ The deuce you are, I say P’ 

Mr. Boss begged to inform him that he 
was not the deuce. 

“ The deuce has had some hand in thtq 
affair, I should say. Didn’t you tell me a 
week ago that women were nonentities? 
You calling on a lady P’ 

“All the women I had ever seen mere 
humbugs. Miss Walters isn’t” 

Mr. Ward, muttering something about 
hypocrisy, and love at first sight, took an¬ 
other turn round the room, and brought 
up this time, quite fiercely, with the obser¬ 
vation: 

“ You mean to say you’ve actually fallen 
in love P’ 

“ Precisely,” was the defiant answer. 

“ Then we may as well settle the matter 
at once, and understand the case.” 

“I don’t exactly comprehend you.” 

“It’s very simple. Are we to be ene¬ 
mies, or is one of us to make a sacrifice for 
the other? Is- the saving of a lady’s life 
any claim in my favor ?” 

“ Saving her life is rather a strong state¬ 
ment; besides, it’s a question of prefer¬ 
ence, not obligation.” 

“ That means that you’re going, in your 
usual fashion, to look out for number one. 
We’re to dispense with friendship for the 
present, and diversify existence by a little 


fighting. Well, we’ll see which will win 
the day!” 

With this remark Mr. Ward picked up 
one of the cards and his own hat, and 
Withdrew to his dressing-room, too indig¬ 
nant to whistle; and Mr. Boss, sending a 
somewhat vindictive look after him, buried 
himself in the paper. 

Five o’clock brought a pouring rain, 
which continued steadily, to Mr. John’s 
intense disgust and Ward’s immense satis¬ 
faction. They had dinner together as 
usual, but not a word was exchanged dur¬ 
ing the meal. There was rather a malicious 
look in Ward’s black eyes as he sat regal¬ 
ing h i ms elf with raisins and confitures, lis¬ 
tening to the dash of rain against the win¬ 
dow, and a growing resolution imprinted 
itself upon the deepening lines around Mr. 
Boss’s mouth. 

Afterdinnerthelatterdisappeared. Ward, 
determined “ to see the end of it,” settled 
himself in an elbow-chair in the private 
parlor they had a joint title to, and became 
absorbed in a treatise on metaphysics. His 
patience was rewarded, when, at half past 
eight, Mr. John sallied forth from his 
dressing-room, irreproachably arrayed,from 
the crown of his beaver to his aristocratic 
patent-leathers. He started when he saw 
Ward. 

“Going, are you?” remarked the stu¬ 
dent, after a comprehensive glance at his 
friend. “ I wish you a pleasant ride.” 

“ Thank you,” said Mr. John, icily. “ I 
have no doubt I shall enjoy the evening.” 

“ I hope for your sake the lady may be 
able to see you. She looked rather upset 
when I left her.” 

“ I appreciate all your good wishes, I as¬ 
sure you,” responded Mr. Boss, who had 
been suffering from this apprehension for 
five hours. “ Good-evening.” 

As the voluminously cloaked figure of 
his friend disappeared Mr. Ward indulged 
in a chuckle at the thought of his rainy pil¬ 
grimage; but the chuckle left him with a 
woeful countenance. 

We do not propose to go with Mr. Boss 
on his visit, or to accompany Ward, who 
solaced himself by going to his club- The 
two friends, so recently severed, did not 
meet again until next day’s dinner, to 
which they came, each looking mysteric 
ously well pleased and triumphant. Mr. 
Boss, contrary to his wont, commenced 
conversation. 
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"Tour tears for Miss Walters’s -health 
were quite unfounded. I found her quite 
well, and in very good spirits.” 

“And I am happy to tell you that her 
health and spirits continue good. She 
seems to have suffered very little from the 
accident” 

“Ah ha,” said Mr. Boss, rather taken 
aback, “ so you’ve been there already P’ 

“I always keep my appointments.” 

“/should hardly care to take advantage 
of any little service 1 had done a lady to 
visit her.” 

“But then you know yon wouldn’t do 
such a little service. Ton could dance 
with a nonentity, but you can’t soil your 
boot3 and gloves by struggling with horses 
ungracefully on Broadway; not in your 
lineP’ 

“Miss Walters doesn’t seem to have 
regarded her danger as imminent” 

“Ah, so she told you of it! Did yon 
acknowledge my acquaintance ?’ 

“ It was not necessary. Tes, she told me 
of it Ladies are apt to exaggerate such 
things.” 

“I know the ‘nonentities’ exaggerate; I 
didn’t think it of Miss Walters. I am going 
to take her to the opera to-morrow night 
Salad, please. Til tell her your objection 
to it” 

“Pray don’t exert yourself. She has 
engaged to ride with me the next after¬ 
noon. I can do the telling.” 

The entrance of the waiter prevented 
further conversation, and the gentlemen 
parted, mutually indignant 

I do not intend to follow closely the 
course of the conflict, giving in detail each 
manoeuvre of the hostile armies. For three 
weeks the breach between the friends grew 
daily wider, and the importance of obtain¬ 
ing a foothold in Miss Walters’s good graces 
daily increased. No effort was spared on 
either side, and it appeared that Wes 
Walters divided her favors quite impartial¬ 
ly. If she rode with one, she went to the 
theatre with the other before the first had 
time to boast. If she sang to one, she 
begged the other to read to her, or vice 
versa. The same sweet smile, the same 
dulcet tones, the same innocent speeches 
were given to both, and would have ren¬ 
dered either happy if the other had not 
been equally favored. At first they used 
to exchange news and details triumphantly; 
but no invention was needed to make both 


sides match, and they always ended 
co mmuni cations by being profoundly dis¬ 
couraged. • 

One evening, resolving on a desperate 
stroke; Mr. Boss. arrayed himself in bis 
prettiest, and repaired to twenty-eight 

B-Street, for the purpose of requesting 

Miss Walters’s company to a Nilsson con¬ 
cert. He had quite made up his mind, by 
the way, to request the pleasure of Miss 
Walters’s company through life, that even-* 
lag, if he mastered courage; for this indo¬ 
lent light-haired gentleman was, for once, 
thoroughly in earnest. 

Having learned, to his satisfaction, that 
Miss Walters was in, he followed the ser¬ 
vant to the parlors, unwontedly nervous 
for some reason, which he understood well 
enough himself. Miss Walters rose from 
an easy-chair, in which her tiny figure was 
almost lost, and greeted him smilingly. 
He bowed low over her little hand, reused 
himself, and, horror of horrors! stood face 
to face with Ward Burnham, who had risen 
from a chair on the opposite side of the 
fire. 

“ I am glad you two have happened to 
meet at last. Mr. Burnham, Mr. Ross. I 
have so often spoken of one to the other, I 
feel as if you were friends.” 

Mr. Boss, white with suppressed anger, 
bowed to Mr. Burnham, and the bow was 
returned with satirical politeness, followed 
by a “torrid” glance of indignation. 

The conversation remained among gener¬ 
alities for a while. Each gentleman was 
painfully conscious of the other's silent 
criticism. Miss Walters, her fair curia 
drooping across her face, sat, quite at her 
ease, toying gracefully with an ivory needle 
and a ball of blue German wool. 

“ I was so delighted with Mrs. Siddons,” 
Miss Walters said, after a while. “Her 
face has actually haunted me ever since. I 
heard her last reading. I admire dark 
faces.” 

Mr. Boss was not sure whether she 
glanced at Ward when she said this. He 
hastened to say: 

. “People generally like their opposites. 
I believe I am an exception to that rule, 
however f’ this significantly. 

“Do you know I don’t believe in rules. 
We all follow our fancies, don’t we, Mr. 
Burnham?” 

“ My fancies are not original,” said that 
straightforward young gentleman, desper- 
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ately. “ I admire my opposite more than 
words can say.” 

Mr. Boss looked disgusted.. Miss Walters 
blushed and dropped her hall of wool, 
which rolled under the piano. Both gen¬ 
tlemen dived for it, and, after considerable 
noise and a violent bumping of heads, 
emerged to view with red faces. Ward 
was victorious. Miss Walters, just recov¬ 
ering from a laugh, blushed again. 

“ Very careless of me; thank you. Have 
you noticed those cartoons, Mr. Boss ?” 

Mr. Boss became somewhat appeased, 
and a discussion on art ensued, character¬ 
ized by differences of opinion between Mr. 
Burnham and Mr. Boss; then Ward began 
to talk of his hobby, skating. 

“ Have you ever passed a winter in the 
East or North, Miss Waiters?” 

“ Unfortunately, no.” 

“Such skating exploits as we performed 
the winter I was at scho'ol in New Hamp¬ 
shire I have never dreamed of since. I 
patronize the rinks in a lazy way, but— 
ah!” 

Miss Walters’s ball had dropped again,and 
Mr. Boss, being on his guard, had piunged 
first; but he did not reach the prize with¬ 
out a sharp contest, in which the .piano- 
cover was pulled off upon the heads of the 
combatants. 

“Dearme!” exclaimed the lady, trying 
hard to hide her amusement, as Mr. John, 
much askew as to garments, laid the ball 
in her lap, casting at the same time a 
vengeful glance at his rival. “I am 
ashamed of my awkwardness. Never mind 
the piano-cover. Mr. Burnham, you were 
saying—” 

The entrance of the maid with another 
card iuterrupted hero. Miss Walters laid 
it on the table with scarlet cheeks this 
time, tossed the worsted aside, and rose in 
a flutter as a strange gentleman was shown 
in, and, having introduced him confusedly 
to our two heroes, sat down, with self- 
possession quite gone. 

The new-comer, Mr. Pemberton, a mid¬ 
dle-aged man with an impassible face, took 
a chair and entered into conversation with 
enviable ease. He tried the two less apt 
gentlemen with politics, financial affairs, 
war matters, etc., with little success, and 
finally, disgusted with the turn affairs had 
taken, Mr. Boss arose to take his leave. If 
Mr. Pemberton had not arrived the matter 
of departure would have been hard to ar¬ 


range, but, as it was, Mr. John went away 
without apprehension. Ward soon fol¬ 
lowed ; thus fate, on this evening, turned 
against them. 

This was only the beginning of trials. 
For two weeks Miss Walters was “not at 
home” to both of them; this, after her 
past graciousness, was, to say the least, 
remarkable. Neither had courage to ques¬ 
tion the smooth servant-maid, so the horri¬ 
ble doubt, as to whether she had left the 
city for a time, or had, for some reason,. 
deliberately determined not. to see them 
again, hung over each like a cloud. Four 
times Mr. Boss came home despairing, four 
times Ward returned dejected. She was 
“ not at homefor a long time, and though 
they haunted all places of public resort, 
she was not to be seen. 

But one evening when Ward had gone 
moodily to the theatre, he was electrified 
by beholding her face opposite him. Mr. 
Pemberton sat beside her. Ward’s eyes 
were magnetically drawn to .her all the 
evening. He waited for her in the passage, 
turned on her approach, removed his hat 
with his most fascinating smile. Miss Alice 
colored a little, but did not return the bow; 
instead, she laughed at something Mr. 
Pemberton was saying, and they passed on, 
leaving Ward furious. 

The simple explanation of this change in 
Miss Walters was, if they could only have 
read it right, Mr. Pemberton. Not being 
clear-sighted enough to do more than ac¬ 
cept the fact of present misery, they nursed 
their troubles in silence. 

On Wednesday, in the third week, the 
enlightenment long waited for came and 
confounded them. Mr. Boss was smoking 
a mournful cigar in his sanctum, when he 
heard sounds of a hasty approach. The 
door burst open, and Ward appeared with 
the morning paper. Instead of preserving 
grim silence, and avoiding Mr. John per¬ 
sistently, as he had been wont to do of late, 
he first glanced at him undecidedly, then 
came out of his dressing-room, into which 
he had dashed, and held out the paper he 
had been reading. 

“ There is a paragraph in the middle of 
the third column that may interest you, 
perhaps.” 

Mr. Boss, surprised at this address, took 
his cigar from his mouth and stared. 

“ Interest met I wonder how 1” 

“Suppose you read it,” was the half- 
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remorseful half-triumphant response. “ It 
comes under marriages.” 

Hr. Boss seized the paper and his eye¬ 
glass, and read as follows: 

‘‘Married, on the sixth inst., at the 
Church of the Messiah, Henry W. Pember¬ 
ton to Alice, daughter of Gordon Walters, 
Esq. Both of this city.” 

The excitement, of which Ward’s coun¬ 
tenance yet bore tokens, was faithfully 
mirrored in the face of his friend. The 
former stood looking on, half inclined to 
laugh and half to sympathize, as Mr. John, 
after one or two exclamations I will not 
repeat, strode back and forth in the parlor 
in a white heat of anger. This exhibition 
on Mr. Boss’s part did much to bring him 
to his sober senses. 

“ I say, Johnny,” he remarked, at length, 
after a long silence. 

“ Well ?” was the snllen response. 

“ I was thinking that this would settle 
up our old scores for us. There’s no use 
in being fools and hating each other for it; 
and if we haven’t been unmitigated fools 
I t h i nk there never were such.” 


“Pooh!” exclaimed the irritated gentle¬ 
man; then, as he turned, happening to 
catch Bight of Ward’s remarkably vacant 
countenance, he checked himself. • If he 
had been a little less sore, he would have 
smiled in spite of his dignity. 

“I don’t say we haven’t been fools, 
Burnham, but Fm not so used to this kind 
of thing as you are, you know. Fm—” 

“Fll be hanged if I don’t adopt your 
views! Catch me saving the life of another 
nonentity. Shake hands, Johnny. It 
makes me think of that verse about their 
having been friends in youth, but whisper¬ 
ing tongues can poison truth, you know,” 
he went on, penitently, as Mr. Boss com¬ 
plied somewhat stiffly. 

Poor Mr. Burnham! poor Mr. Boss! 
Shall we pity them, or think them fortu¬ 
nate, that they turned forthwith to woman- 
haters? Mr. Boss will cross the street 
rather than encounter a mass of light curls 
under a bonnet, and Mr. Burnham say3 
women, like hens, are always under car¬ 
riage wheels. From heroes, they are turned 
to cynics, and so I leave them, commend¬ 
ing them to the mercy of the kindly reader 
who has heard of their trials. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

“What is the reason that that woman is 
■permitted to behave towards us as she does 

Irene closes the dining-room with a loud 
slam as she speaks, and, as she turns to 
confront him again, Oliver Ralston sees 
that the pallor that overspread her features 
at the housekeeper’s insulting speech has 
given way to a rosy flush of anger. 

“Indeed, I cannot tell you, Mrs. Mor- 
daunt; I have asked myself the same ques¬ 
tion for years past, hut never been able to 
arrive at any satisfactory conclusion. But 
you are trembling; pray sit down—this 
scene has overcome you.” 

“ Overcome me! How could it do else 
but overcome me? I have not becuused 
to see servants assume the place of mis¬ 
tresses; and I feel, since I have come to 
Feu Court, as though the world were 
turned upside down. Mr. Ralston, do you 
know that that woman occupies one of the 
best rooms iu the house?” 

“I know it well! I was sent back to 
school once, in the midst of my holidays, 
for having had the childish curiosity to 
walk round it.” 

“That she lies in bed till noon,” con¬ 
tinues IrenCj “ and has her breakfast car¬ 
ried up to her; that she does nothing here 
to earn her living, hut speaks of the house 
and servants as though they were her own 
property—” 

“I can well believe it.” 

“And that she has actually refused to re¬ 
ceive any orders from me.” 

“Not really!" exclaims Oliver Ralston. 

“ Really and truly!” 

“And what did my uncle say to it?” 

“ That 1 had better give my orders to the 
cook instead!” 

There is silence between them for a few 
minutes, till Irene goes on, passionately: 

“ I could not bear it—I would not bear it 
—if it were not for Philip. But he is the 
very best and kindest man iu the world, 
ami I am sure he would prevent it if he 
could. Sometimes, Mr. Ralston, I have 
cveu fancied, that he is more afraid of 
Quekett than any of ns.” 

‘it is most extraordinary,” muses Oliver, 


“and unaccountable. That there is a 
mystery attached to it I have always be¬ 
lieved, for the most quixotic devotion to a 
father’s memory could hardly justify a 
man in putting up with insult from his in¬ 
feriors. Why, even as a child, I used to 
remark the difference in my uncle's behav¬ 
iour towards me when Quekett was away. 
His manner would become quite affection¬ 
ate.” 

“ Doesn’t she like you, then ?” 

“ She hates me, I believe.” 

“But why?” 

“ I have not the least idea, unless it is 
that boys are not easily cowed iuto a defer¬ 
ential manner, and Mrs. Quekett has al¬ 
ways stood greatly on her dignity. Do you 
not see how frightened Aunt Isabella is of 
her?” 

“ Indeed I do. I waylaid her, oniy yes¬ 
terday, going up to the old woman’s room 
with the newspapers, that had just arrived 
by the morning’s post. I took them all 
back again. ‘ Not to-day’s, if you please, 
Isabella,* 1 said. ‘ I should think yester¬ 
day’s news was quite fresh enough for the 
servants’ hall.’ ‘ O! hut Mrs. Quekett has 
always been accustomed,’ she began—you 
know her funny way—but I had iniuc in 
the cud. And Philip said I was right. He 
always does say so whenever I appeal to 
him. But why cau’lhegetrid of her?” she 
asked. 

. “ Why, indeed! Perhaps there is some 
clause attached to the conditions on which 
he holds the property, of which we know 
nothing. I suppose it will all come to 
light some day. Discussion is futile.” 

“And I am not sure that it is right,” re¬ 
plies Irene, blushing. “ Perhaps I should 
not have spoken so freely as I have, but I 
was much annoyed. Whatever Colonel 
Mordaunt’s reasons may be for keeping 
Mrs. Quekett, I am sure of one thing—that 
they are good and just, for be is of too up¬ 
right and honorable a character to ieud his 
hand to anything that is wrong.” 

“ My uncle is a happy man to have so 
stanch a defender iu his absence,” says 
Oliver, admiringly. 

“ If his wife does not defend him, who 
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shall?” she answers; “hut all this time I 
am forgetting that you have had no refresh¬ 
ment, Sir. Ralston. What a careless host¬ 
ess you must think me! Now, confess that 
you have had no dinner. 5 * 

“ Well, none that deserves that name, 
certainly. 15 

“ I thought so; but what can you expect, 
if you go and stay at a wretched hovel like 
the ‘ Dog and Fox? 5 Let us see what the 
Court larder can produce, 55 ringing the hell. 
**At all events, Mrs. Quekett shall not balk 
us of our supper. 55 

She orders the table to be spread, and in 
a very short time a substantial repast is 
placed before them, to which they sit 
down together, banishing the subject of 
Mrs. Quekett by mutual consent, until the 
colonel shall return again, and chattiug on 
such topics as are more consistent with 
their youth and relative positions. 

At eleven o'clock the carriage wheels are 
heard grating on the gravelled drive, and 
Irene starts to her feet joyfully. 

“Here he Is!’ 5 she cries. “Now we will 
have this matter set right for us.” 

Oliver also rises, but does not appear so 
confident; on the contrary, he remains in 
the background until the first salutations 
between Mrs. Mordaunt and the returning 
party are over. Then his uncle catches 
sight of him. 

“Halloo! who have we here? Why, 
Oliver 55 —with the slightest shade of an¬ 
noyance passing over his face—“ I had no 
idea you intended coming down so soon. 
Why didn't you say so in your letter? 
When did you arrive? 55 

But his wife gives him no time to have 
his questions answered. 

• “Now, are you not pleased? 55 she ex¬ 
claims. “Havel not done right? I met 
this gentleman in the shrubbery? Philip, 
smoking—all by himself; and when I found 
lie was your nephew, and was actually 
staying at that dirty little ‘ Dog and Fox 5 
—fancy sleeping in that hole—I gave him 
an invitation to Fen Court on the spot, 
and made him come back with me. Now, 
wasn’t I right ?—say so !”•—with her face in 
dangerous proximity to the colonel’s. 

“Of course you were right, my darling— 
yon always are, 55 he replies, kissing her; 
“ and I am very glad to see Oliver here. 
Have you—have you seen old Quekett?” 
he continues, in rather a dubious tone, 
turning to his nephew. 


But Irene again interferes. 

“Seen her, Philip—I should think w» 
had seen her, and heard her into the bar¬ 
gain. She has been so horribly rude to us.” 

Colonel Mordaunt’s face flushes. 

“Rude! I hope not! Perhaps you mis¬ 
interpreted what she said, Irene. You are 
rather apt to take offence -in that quarter, 
you know, young lady. 55 

“ I could not possibly mistake her mean¬ 
ing: she spoke too plainly for that. Be¬ 
sides, Mr. Ralston was with me, and heard 
what she said. She as good as told him he 
was not a gentleman!” 

Colonel Mord aunt grows scarlet. 

“O come! come! don't Ictus talk or 
think any more about an old woman’s 
crotchety speeches.” 

“But, Philip, we ?nu.s£ talk, because the 
worst is to come. I told her to have the 
green room prepared for Mr. Ralston, and 
she flatly refused to do so without your 
orders.” 

“Well, give her my orders, then P 5 

“Indeed, I shall do no such thing? 5 
with a slight pout. “If mine are not to 
he obeyed, you must deliver your own. 
Meanwhile, no room is ready for your 
nephew, and —our guest, remember!” 

“ Well, my darling, ring the bell, then, 
and tell them to get it ready,” he answers, 
testily. 

The hell resounds through the house. 

“ Order Quekett”—Irene issues the com¬ 
mand with a sharpness very foreign to her 
—“to have the green room prepared at 
once for Mr. Ralston. Remember, the 
green room ! 55 

As soon as the serrant has disappeared. 
Colonel Mordaunt seems most anxious to 
drop the subject. 

“ Well, Oliver, and so you think of prac¬ 
tising in the country, eh? That's not the 
road to fame, remember. 55 

“I am afraid the road I am treading 
now, sir, will not lead roe there, either. A 
town life is too expensive and too full of 
temptation for such a weak fool as I am. I 
cannot resist it, therefore I must put it out 
of my way.” 

“ That is true strength,” says Irene, with 
kindling eyes. She is standing now against 
her husband, and has drawn one of his 
arms round her waist. 

“ But why seek work near Priestley—the 
worst possible place you could come to? 55 

“ Only because I heard of it here. A 
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Dr. Robertson, of Fenton, advertised for 
an assistant, and I thought it might be an 
■opening. I saw him this morning. 5 * 

“And have you decided anything?” 

“ Certainly not. Robertson and I like the 
looks of each other, and I think we should 
pull together. But I should not dream of 
settling anything until I had consulted 
you. 55 

“Right! To-morrow I may be able to 
-advise you; to-night I am too sleepy. 
Come, Irene, are you ready for bed ?” 

“ Quite ready;” and the party separates. 
On her way up stairs Irene peeps into the 
green room, half expecting to find it dark 
and deserted. But no; candles are burn¬ 
ing on the toilet-table, towels, and soap, 
and other necessaries are in their proper 
places, and a couple of rosy housemaids are 
beating up the pillows and making the 
bed. All is right so far; and Irene enters 
her own room, almost ready to believe that 
Mrs. Quekett must have repented of her 
hasty behaviour. 

Here she finds her husband waiting for 
her. 

“Irene, 55 he commences, gravely, “don’t 
try and persuade young Ralston to remain 
here over to-night. 55 

“ Of course I will not, if it is against 
your wish, Philip. But I thought, in ask¬ 
ing him, that I was only doing just what 
you would have done yourself.” 

“Oyes! it doesn’t matter—I am glad 
enough to see the boy—only he might have 
timed his visit more conveniently. We 
shall be full next week, you know.” 

She does not know any such thing, nor 
does she heed It. Another mystery is 
troubling her now. 

“Philip, why have you never told me 
about this nephew of yours?” 

“ I ha re told you, haven’t I? Don’t you 
remember my mentioning him one day at 
Weymouth?” 

“I do; but it was only en passant. Yet 
"he tells me lit is your ward.” 

“ Well, a kind of ward. I wish he were 
not”—with a sigh. 

“ Does he give you so much trouble?” 

“A great deal, and has always done so. 
He leads much too fast a life, and his 
health has given way under it, and his 
morals. Jle drinks too much and smokes 
too much—he has even gambled. It is for 
this reason, chief y, that 1 do not wish him 
to become intimate with you. I value my 


precious girl too much to expose her purity 
to contamination.” 

She slips her hand into his. 

“ Too hard a word, Philip. How could 
Mr. Ralston’s company injure me? He is 
not likely to infect me with the vices you 
mention. But, if you alienate him from 
all respectable society, what incentive will 
he ever have to relinquish them ? And he 
is an orphan, too! poor fellow!” 

“ You like him, Irene ?” 

“Yes; I like his face; it is open and 
candid. I like his manner, too, which is 
so entirely free from self-conceit. I feel 
that I should like to be a friend to him. 
Why should I not try ?” 

“You shall try, my darling—at least, 
when Quekett is gone to town. But, to 
tell the truth, Irene, Oliver and she are 
sworn enemies, and there is no peace in 
the house whilst they are together.” 

“Why do you allow it, Philip?” says 
Irene, stoutly. “ Why don’t you tell that 
woman she must either respect your guests 
or go?” 

“She doesn’t look on Oliver as a guest,” 
he replies, evasively. “She has known 
him from a baby.” 

“She has not known me from a baby,” 
says his wife, bitterly; “ and yet she speaks 
to me as no menial has ever presumed to 
speak before. O Philip! if it were not for 
you, I couldn’t stand it!” 

“Hush! hush, ray darling! it shall not 
occur again, I promise you. I shall speak 
to Quekett, and tell her I will not have you 
annoyed in this manner. You saw that I 
upheld your authority this evening.” 

“ Yes, I did. Thank you for it, and I 
hope it will be a lesson to the old wretch, 
for I detest her!” 

“ Strong words for a lady !” laughs Colo¬ 
nel Mordaunt, simply because he does not 
echo the sentiment. 

He takes up his candlestick, and mores 
a little way towards the door. Then he 
returns suddenly, beods over his wife and 
kisses her. 

“Thank you,” he says, softly, “for 
wishing to befriend poor Oliver, my dear!” 

At these words, what llr. Ralston told 
her concerning his uncle’s affection, being 
more demonstrative at one time than an¬ 
other, rushes into her mind, and she says, 
abruptly: 

“ Did you love his mother very mueh r 
Philip ?” 
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u Bls mother 1” Colonel Mordaunt appears 
quite upset by tlie remark. 

“Yes, your sister; you never had a 
brother, bad you ?” 

** No, I never had a brother,” he answers, 
vaguely. 

“Then Oliver is your sister’s child, I 
Bnppose? Which sister? Was she older 
than Isabella?” 

“No, she was two years younger.” 
Colonel Mordaunt has recovered hizuself 
by this time, and speaks quite calmly. “I 
had three sisters. Anno, Isabella and Mary. 
Poor Mary made a runaway match, and 
her father never spoke to her afterwards.” 

“Weil?” 

♦‘When she was dying she wrote tome 
(she had always been my favorite sister, 
poor girl!), and asked ihc to go and see 
her. Of course I went (she had been a 
Widow for more than a year then, and was 
living at Cannes), and stayed by her till 
the last. Then I relumed home, and— 
and—brought Oliver with me.” 

“ Her only child, of course?” 

“ The only child—yes. My father would 
have nothing to say to the boy; he was a 
little chap of -about two years old at the 
time, and so I kept him. IVkat else could 
Ido?” 

“And have brought him up and educated 
him, aud everything since. O Philip, how 
good of you—how very kind aud good! 
How I do love and admire you for it!” 
And she seizes her husband’s head between 
her hands and gives it a good squeeze. On 
being released, Colonel Mordauut appears 
very red and confused. 

“Don’t, my darling, pray don’t! lain 
not worthy of your pure affection; 1 wish I 
were. I have only done what common 
justice demanded of me.” 

“And you will let me help you to finish 
the task,” says Irene. “I dare say all 
these things—the knowledge of his orphan¬ 
hood and that liis grandfather wouldn’t 
acknowledge him—have weighed on his 
mind, poor boy, aud driven him to the ex¬ 
cesses of which you complain. Let us be 
his friends, Philip; good, firm, honest 
friends, ready to praise him when he is 
right, but not afraid to blame him when he 
is wrong, aud you will see him a steady 
character yet. I am sure of it; there 13 
tome thing in the very expression of his 
lace that tells me so.” 

Her husband catches her enthusiasm; 


thanks her again for the interest she dis¬ 
plays on behalf of his nephew, and leaves- 
her just in the mood to confront Mrs. 
Quekett, and defeat her wiLk her own 
weapons. And on the landing, outside the 
bedroom door, where she had .probably 
been airing her ear at the keyhole, he in¬ 
tercepts her. 

“ Quekett,” he says, loftily, as she starts 
at his forthcoming, “ I wish to say two 
words to you in my dressing-room. Be so 
good as to follow me.” 

He stalks to the hall of judgment majes¬ 
tically with his candlestick in his hand, 
and she follows in bis train, but she will 
not stoop so low as to close the dressing- 
room door upon their entrance; and so the 
colonel has to return and do it himself, 
which rather detracts from his assumption 
of dignity. 

“Well, sir,” she commences , from the 
chair in which she has, as usual, ensconced 
herself, “ and what may your two words 
be ? I have rather more than two to say to 
you myself, aud as it’s usual for ladies to 
come first, perhaps T d better be the one to 
begin.” 

“ You can do as you like,” replies Colo¬ 
nel Mordaunt, whose courage is all oozing 
out of his fingers’ ends at being shut up 
alone with the old beldame. 

“ My words wont take long to say, though 
they may be more than yours. It just 
comes to this, colonel: you promised me 
Oliver shouldn’t stay in this house again, 
aud you’ve broken your promise, that’s 
all.” 

“ I promised you that his staying here 
should never inconvenience you, and you 
have got to prove that it will do so. Be¬ 
sides, it is almost entirely your own fault, 
that it has occurred. If yon had restrained 
youf feelings a little this evening, as any 
prudent person would have done, you 
would not have excited her to try her in¬ 
fluence against yours. You are carrying 
the game too far, Quekett. You have spo¬ 
ken rudely to my wife, and that is a thing 
that I caiiuot countenance iu you or any. 
one.” 

“O yes; of course, my wife. Every¬ 
thing's my wife now; and let bygones be 
bygones, and all the past forgotten.” 

“I think bygones should be bygones, 
Quekett, when we can do no good by rak¬ 
ing them up again.” 

“ Not for your own ill-convenience, cola- 
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nel, certainly. Bat to Bach as me, who 
hare held by one family for a space of 
thirty years, and suffered with it as the 
Lord alone knows how, to see a place 
turned topsy-turvy and the servants all 
helter-skelter to please the freaks of a 
young girl, no one can say but it's trying. 
Why, there’s not a chair or a table in the 
drawing-room that stands in the same place 
as it used to do; and as for the dinners, 
since she's been at what you call the head 
of your establishment, there’s not been a 
dinner placed upon the table that I’d ask a 
workhouse pauper to sit down and eat with 
me P 

“Well, well,” says Colonel Mordaunt, 
impatiently, “these are my grievances, 
surely, and not yours. If you have no 
worse complaint to bring against Mrs. Mor- 
daunt than this. I am satisfied. But what 
has it to do with your refusing to take her 
orders ?” 

“ Her orders, indeed l” says the house¬ 
keeper, with a sniff, 

“ To follow her wishes, then, if you like 
the term better, with respect to so simple a 
thing as having one room or another pre¬ 
pared for her gUests ?” 

“The green room for Oliver,” she in¬ 
terrupts, sarcastically; “I never heard of 
such a thing P 

“ You, at all events,” he answers, stern¬ 
ly, “ should be the last to raise an objec¬ 
tion to it.” 

“But I do raise it, colonel, and I shall. 
I say it’s absurd to treat that lad as though 
he was a nobleman (why, you haven’t a 
better room to put the Prince of Wales in 
if he came to visit you); aud then to think 
of that—” 

“Be careful what you say, Quekett. 
Don’t make me too angry. I shall stand 
up for Oliver Kalston—■” 

“Oliver Fiddlesticks?* 

“Whatever the rest of the family may 
do; and you, who talk so much of clinging 
to us and being faithful to our interests, 
should uphold, instead of lighting against 
me in this matter. 1 confess that 1 cannot 
understand it. You loved his mother, or I 
conclude you did—” 

“ Loved hia motherl” echoes the woman, 
shrilly, as she rises from her chair; “ it is 
because 1 loved his mother, colonel, that I 
hate the sight of him; it is because I re¬ 
member her iuuocent girlhood and her 
blighted womanhood, and her broken¬ 


hearted death, that to hear him speak and 
see him smile, in his bold way, makes me 
wish she had died before she had left be¬ 
hind her such a mockery of herself. I 
can’t think what she was after not to do it, 
for she hadn’t much to live for at the last, 
as you know wen.** 

“Poor MaryP sighs the colonel. 

“Ah, poor Mary; that’s the way the 
world always speaks of the lucky creatures 
that have escaped from it. /don’t call her 
poor Mary , and turn up the whites of my 
eyes after your fashion; but 1 can’t live in 
the same bouse with her son, and so I’ve 
told you before. Either Oliver goes, or I 
go. You can take your choice.” 

“ But you are talking at random, Quek¬ 
ett. You have got a crotchet in your head 
about Oliver, just as you have a crotchet in 
your head about receiving Mrs. Monlaunt’s 
orders, and one is as absurd as the other. 
Just try to look at these things in a reason¬ 
able light, and all would go smoothly.” 

But Mrs. Quekett is not to be smoothed 
down so easily. 

“ You can do as you please, colonel, but 
my words stand. You have chosen to keep 
Master Oliver here.” 

“ I could not have done otherwise with¬ 
out exciting suspicion; would you have me 
blab the story to all the world T* he says, 
angrily. 

“ O, if you go on in this way, colonel, I 
shall blab it myself, aud save you the 
trouble. As if it wasn’t enough to have 
the Court pulled to pieces before my eyes, 
aud to be spoken to as if I was the scum of 
the earth, without being crossed in this 
fashion. You told me just now, colonel, 
not to make you too angry—don’t you do 
the same by me, or I may prove a tougher 
customer than I’ve done yet. Now, do 
you mean to let Oliver stay ou here, or 
no?” 

“I shall let him remain as long as it 
seems proper to myself,” replies her mas¬ 
ter, whose temper is now fairly roused. 

The housekeeper can hardly believe her 
ears. 

“ You—will—let—him—remain P’ she 
gasps. “And why don’t you add, ‘ accord¬ 
ing to Mrs. Mordauut’s wishes? 1 ” 

“I do add it, Quekett—‘according to 
Mrs. Mordauut’s wishes.* Mrs. Mordaunt 
is mistress here, aud the length of her 
guests’ visits will be determined by her de¬ 
sire. And whilst 6he is mistress here, re- 
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member that 1 will have her treated by you 
as a mistress, and not as an equal.” 

Quekett stares at him for a moment in 
silent surprise, and then the angry blood 
pump3 up into her face, tilling lier triple 
chins until they look like the wattles of an 
infuriated turkey, and making her voice 
shake with the excitement that- ensues. 

“ Very well, colonel; l understand you. 
You have said quite enough,” she replies, 
quiveringly. 

“It is as well you should understand me, 
Quekett, and I ought to have said all this 
long before. You are angry now, hut when 
you have had time to think over it, you 
will see that 1 am right.” 

“ Very well, colonel—that is quite suffi¬ 
cient—you will have no more trouble on 
my account, I can assure you.” And with 
that Mrs. Quekett sweeps out of the dress¬ 
ing-room. 

Colonel Mordaunt doesn’t Seel quite 
comfortable after her departure; it has 
been too abrupt to leave a comfortable im¬ 
pression behind it. But he consoles him¬ 
self with the reflection that he has done 
what is right (not always a reflection to 
bring happiness with it, by the way, aud 
often accompanied by much the same cold 
comfort presented by gruel, or any other 
nastiness that we swallow in order to do us 
good), ami seeking Irene’s presence again, 
sleeps the sleep of the just, trusting to the 
morning’s light to dispel much of his fore¬ 
boding. 

The morning’s light dispels it after this 
wise: 

Between six and seven Irene is wakened 
by a strange sound at her bedside, some¬ 
thing between the moaning of the wind 
aud a cat’s mew, and jumps up to find her 
sister-in-law standing there, lookiug as 
melancholy as a mute at a funeral, aud 
stuffing into a pocket-h and kerchief. 

“Go*d gracious, Isabella, what i* the 
matter*? Is Philip—•” 

But no; Philip is occupying his own 
place of honor, and has not yet opened his 
eyes upou this wicked world. 

“ What is the matter? Are you ill?” 

“O no, iny dear Mrs. Mordaunt; but 
Mrs. Quekett—I shouldn’t have ventured 
in here, you may be quite sure—” aud here 
Isabella’s virgin eyes are modestly veiled— 
“ except that Mrs. Quekett is—O, what will 
Phiitp say?*’ 

“ Is she dead ?” demands Irene, with a 


lively interest not qnite in accordance with 
the solemn inquiry. 

“ Dead l My dear Mrs. Mordaunt, no P 

“What is the row?” says her brother, 
now awake for the first time. 

“ O Philip. Mrs. Quekett is gone!” 

“Gone! Whereto?” 

“ 1 don’t know; but I think to London— 
to Lady Bald win's. 1 tried to stop her, but 
I couldn’t; she would go,” 

“Jubilate!” cries Irene, clapping her 
hands. “ I cm so glad. Is she really gone? 
it’s too good to be true.” 

“ O, but my dear Mrs. Mordaunt, she 
was so angry and so unkind, she wouldn’t 
even kiss me,” says Isabella, relapsing into 
a fresh series of sniffs. 

“Faugh!” replies Irene. “What a mis¬ 
fortune l But, Philip, Lad you any idea of 
this?” 

“ None” 

“Is it because of what occurred last 
night?” 

“ I am afraid so.” 

“ Why afraid ? We shall do much better 
wi thoui her. Do w did she go, Isabella ?” 

“ In the carriage. I knew nothing about 
it till I heard the carriage drive up to the 
door. There is a nine o’clock train to 
Loudon—I suppose she means to catch 
that.” 

lt In the carriage ,” repeats Irene. ‘‘Philip, 
did you ever hear of impertinence such as 
this?” 

“Well, never mind, my darling: never 
mind it now,” he replies, soothingly. 
“You see she always has beea used to 
have the carriage to drive to the station in 
on these occasions; it is not as though she 
were an ordinary servant, but it wont occur 
again—or, at all events, for some time,” he 
adds, as a proviso to himself. “ Did Que¬ 
kett mention how long she is likely to be 
absent, Isabella?” 

“ No; she-told me nothing. She would 
hardly speak to me—she was very, very 
crotchety,’’ replies his sister. 

“How I hope she may stay away for¬ 
ever!” says Irene. “Come, Isabella, you 
must let me get up. lt will be quite a new 
sensation to go down to breakfast aud feel 
there is no chance of meeting that bird of 
evil omen on the stairs.” 

So Miss Mordaunt leaves her brother aud 
sister-in-law to their respective toilets, and 
retires, quite overcome by Irene’s boldness, 
aud almost shaken in her faith respecting 
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the power held by Mrs. Quekett oyer the 
inhabitants of Fen Court. 

As, some minutes after, the colonel is 
quietly enjoying his matitutinal bath, he is 
almost startled out of his seven senses by a 
violent rapping against the partition which 
divides his dressing-room from his wife’s 
bedroom. 

“My dear girl, what is the matter?” he 
exclaims, as he feels his inability to rush 
to the rescue. 

“Philip! Philip?’ with a dozen more 
raps from the back of her hairbrush. 
“ Look here, Philip—may Oliver stay with 
ps now ?” 

“Yes, yes,” he shouts in answer, “as 
long as ever you like 1 Thank Heaven, it’s 
nothing worse !” he murmurs to himself, 
as he sinks back into his bath. “I really 
thought the old witch had repented of her 
purpose, and was down on us again P’ 


As a whole, the village of Priestley is 
not picturesque in appearance, but it has 
wonderfully romantic looking bits scat¬ 
tered about it here and there, as what 
country village has not? Tumble-down 
cottages, belonging to landlords wore 
“near” than thrifty, or rented by tenants 
whose weekly wages go to swell the income 
of the “Hog and Fox,” with untidy gar¬ 
dens attached to them, where the narrow 
paths have been almost washed away by 
the spring showers, until they form mere 
gutters for the summer rain, into which 
the heavy blossoms of the neglected rose- 
trees lie, sodden and polluted from, the 
touch of earth. Or old-fashioned cottages, 
built half a century before, when bricks 
and mortar were not so scarce as now, and 
held together in a firmer union, and roofs 
were thatched instead of slated. Cottages 
with darker rooms, perhaps, than the more 
modern ones possess, because the case¬ 
ments are latticed with small diamond- 
shaped panes, of which the glass is green 
and dingy, but which can boast of wide 
fireplaces and a chimney-corner (that ines¬ 
timable comfort to the aged poor, who feel 
tbe winter's draughts as keenly as their 
richer brethren, and have been known to 
suffer from rheumatics), and cupboards to 
stow away provisions in, such as are never 
thought necessary to build in newer tene¬ 
ments. Such cottages as these have usual¬ 
ly a garden as old-fashioned as themselves, 
surrounded by a low stone wall—not a stiff 


straight wall, but a deliciously-irregular 
erection, with a large block left every here 
and there, to serve as a stepping-stone for 
such as prefer that mode of ingress to pass¬ 
ing through the wicket, and of which fact 
stone-crop and creeping-jenny have seized 
base advantage, and taking root, increased 
in suih profusion that it would be useless 
now to give them notice of eviction. Over 
the wall a regiment of various-tinted holly¬ 
hocks rear their stately heads, interspersed 
here and there with a bright sunflower, 
whilst at their feet we find clove-pinks, and 
thyme, and southernwood, and camomile 
flowers, and ail the old-world darlings 
which look so sweet, and, in many cases, 
smell so nasty, but without which an old- 
world garden would not be complete. 

All this is very nice, but it is not so wild 
and romantic as the other; indeed, 03 a 
rule, we may generally conclude that the 
most picturesque places to look at are the 
least comfortable to live in. Perhaps the 
cottage of all others in Priestley that an 
artist would select as a subject for his pen¬ 
cil would he that of Mrs. Cray the laun¬ 
dress, and it is certainly as uncomfortable 
a home as the village possesses. It is not 
situated in the principal thoroughfare—the • 
“ street,” as Priestley proudly calls it, on 
account, perhaps, of its owning the cele¬ 
brated “Hog and Fox”—but at the ex¬ 
tremity of a long lane which divides the 
little settlement into a cross. It is, in¬ 
deed, the very last house before we pass 
into the open country, and chosen, doubt¬ 
less, for its contiguity to tbe green fields 
which form the washerwoman’s drying- 
grounds. It is a long, low, shambling 
building, more like a barn than a cottage, 
with windows irregularly placed, some in 
the thatched roof, and others on a level 
with one’s knees. It has a wide space in 
front, which once was garden, but is now 
only a tract of beaten-down earth, like a 
children’s playground, as, indeed, it is. In 
the centre stands an old-fashioned well, 
large and deep, encircled by a high brink 
of stone work, over which ivy grows with 
such luxuriance that it endeavors to climb, 
and would climb and suffocate the very 
windlass were Mrs. Cray’s boys aud girls 
not constantly employed in tearing it ruth¬ 
lessly away. At the side of the well is the ' 
pigsty, hut the pigs share the playground 
with the children, rout away amongst the 
ivy, snuff about the open door, try to drink 
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out of Mrs. Cray’s washing-tubs, and make 
themselves generally at home. On aline 
stretching from the cottage to the gate, 
above the heads of this strange company, 
flu iter a variety of white and colored gar¬ 
ments, like the flags on a holiday-drossed 
frigate, whilst the projecting wooden porch 
—a very bower of greenery—contains sev¬ 
eral evidences of the trade which is being 
driven within. 

******* 

“The old home! How little she has 
thought of it of late! Yet she can see it 
in her mind’s eye, as she stands pondering 
his words. It was not a particularly happy 
home to her—the homes of the poor seldom 
are. ijhe had known hunger, and thirst, 
and cold, and, occasionally, the sound of 
harsh words within its limits, yet the mem¬ 
ory of Lhe dull life she led thete seems very 
peaceful now, compared to the excited and 
stormy scenes through which she iia3 
passed since leaving it.” 

******* 

Yes! It was of this old home that Myra 
had been thinking three years ago, when 
Joel Cray stood beside her in the fields of 
pretterley, and urged her to return with 
him. It was to this old home she flew for 
refuge from the bitter knowledge of her 
lover s want of love for her, and it is in 
this old home that we now meet with her 
again. 

It is at the close of a long hot September 
day, and she is silling by the opeu window 
—not attired as we saw her last, in a robe 
of costly material, with her hair dressed in 
the prevailing fashion, and gold ornaments 
gleaming in her ears and ou her breast. 
Myra is arrayed in cotton now; the shawl, 
which is still pinned about her shoulders, 
is of black merino, and the hat, which she 
has ju & t cast upon the table, is of black 
straw, and almost without trimming. Yet 
there is a greater change in the woman 
than could be produced by any quality of 
dress—a change so vivid and startling, to 
such as have not seen her during this in¬ 
terval of three years, as to draw off the 
consideration from everything except her¬ 
self. 

Her face has fallen away to half its 
former size, so that the most prominent 
features in it are her cheek bones, above 
which her large dark eyes gleam feverishly 
and hollow. Her hair, which used to be 
so luxuriant, now poor aud thin, is pushed 


plainly away behind her ears, whilst her 
lips are colcrless, and the bloodless appear¬ 
ance of her complexion is only relieved by 
two patches of crimson beneath her eyes 
which make her look as though she had 
been rouged. Her shape, too, once so 
round aud buxom, has lost all its comeli¬ 
ness; her print gown hangs in folds about 
her waist and bosom, and she has acquired 
a stoop which she never had before. Eight- 
and-twenty—only eight-and-twenty on her 
birthday passed, and brought to this! But, 
as she gazes vacantly at the patch of 
ground in front of her aunt’s collage, she 
is not thinking of her health—people who 
are dangerously ill seldom do; ye t her 
thoughts are bitter. Tlie children are 
playing there—five children between the 
ages of eight and fourteen, belonging to 
Mrs. Cray, ami a little nurse-child of which 
she has the charge. The latter—an infant 
who has not long learned to walk alone— 
escapes from his guardian, who is the 
youngest of the Cray's, and attempts to 
climb the ivy-covered brink of the well; 
nrnre, he manages to hoist his sturdy limbs 
up to the top, and to crawl towards the un¬ 
covered pit. His guardian attempts to 
gain hold of one of his mottled legs; he 
Wcks resistance; she screams, and the 
scream arouses Myra from her dream. She 
has just been thinking how little life is 
worth to any one; she sees life in danger 
of being lost, and flies to preserve it. As 
she reaches the well and seizes hold of the 
rebellious iufaut, her face is crimson with 
excitement. 

“ Tommy toouZd do it!” explains Jenny, 
beginning to whimper with the fright. 

The infant doesn’t whimper, but still 
kicks vigorously against the sides of his 
preserver. 

Myra throws down the wooden lid, which 
ought at all times to keep the well covered, 
presses Tommy passionately against her 
breast, then putting him down, with a 
good cuff on the side of the head, to teach 
him better for the future, walks back into 
the cottage, pauting. 

“ Why did I do it?” she thinks, as she 
leans her exhausted frame upon the table. 
“ What’s the good of life to him, or me, or 
any one ? We had much better be all dead 
togetherP* 

“Halloo, MyraP’ exclaims the voice of 
her cousiu Joel; “ what, you’re back again, 
are you? Well, I’m right glad to see you, 
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lass, though 1 can’t say as yon look any the 
better for your going.” 

lie has come in from his daily labor, 
through the back kitchen, and now stands 
before her, with his rough kind hands 
placed upon her shoulders. 

“Let me look in your face, my dear, and 
read what it says. No net os. I thought as 
much. Didn’t I tell you so before ever you 
went?” 

“And if an angel had told me so.” she 
says, passionately, “ do you think I should 
have listened to what he said? What's 
health, or wealth, or peace, or anything to 
me, compared to the chance of finding him 
again, and seeing myself righted? And 
yet you blame me because I can’t make up 
my mind to part with it—the only thing 
the world has left me.” 

“I blame you, my dear? God forbid! 
Only you can’t expect me to see you wast¬ 
ing all your life running after a shadder, 
without warning you of the consequences. 
You’ll wear yourself out, Myra.” 

“ There’s a deal left to wear out,” she 
answers. 

“ Well, you’re notso strong as you ought 
to be, aiid you knows it; all the more rea¬ 
son you should hearken to what your 
friends tell you. This makes the sixth 
time you’ve been ou the tramp after that 
’Amilton.” 

“Don’t speak his name?’ she says, 
quickly. “I can’t bear it.” 

“Why don’t you forget it, then?” he 
answers, almost savagely, as lie deposits 
his tools in a comer of the room. 

“ O Joel,” she wails, rocking herself 
backwards and forwards, “ 1 can’t forget 
it—I wish 1 could! It seems written in 
letters of fire wherever I turn. There have 
I been toiling away for the last three 
months (I took the accounts at a large 
West-end shop this time), and walking my¬ 
self off my legs between whiles, and yet I 
can’t hear anything. I believe I’ve been 
to the house of every Hamilton in London, 
but it only ended in disappointment. I've 
spent all my money, and had to sell my 
clothes off my back to get home again into 
the bargain—and here I am, just as I 
went!” And Myra throws her head down 
on her outstretched arms, and falls to 
sobbing. 

The sobs melt Joel’s honest heart. 

“My poor lamb,” he says, tenderly, 
“ you’d better give it up once and for all_ 


it bean't of no manner of use. And snp^ 
pose you found him now!—just suppose, is 
he the man to right you?” 

“0,1 don’t know—1 don’t know!” she 
says, amidst her tears. 

“ Yes, you do know, only you haven’t 
tho courage to speak out. He was siek of 
you three years ago; he told yon as much. 
Is he likely to be sweet ou you now?” 

But to this question there comes no an¬ 
swer but her sobs. 

“ I was sweet on you long before that, 
Myra,” continues her cousin, presently, in 
a low voice; •• but I aint changed towards 
you. Why wont you let me lueud this 
business? There aint much difference be¬ 
tween one man and another, but there's a 
deal to a woman in an honest name; and 
that’s what I’ll give you to-morrow, my 
dear, if you’ll only make up your mind to 
it.” 

“ Don’t, Joel; pray don’t!” 

“Are you never going to have another 
answer for me save that? One would 
think I wauled to do you a luirrn by marry¬ 
ing you. ’Taiut every one as would do it, 
Myra; but I Knows all, and yet I says 
again, 111 make an honest Woman of you 
to-morrow, if you’ll choose to he my wife.” 

“I can’t—indeed I can’t?’ 

“ That aint true! You could do it well 
enough, if you chose,” replies Joel, moving 
a little away from her. 

“Lor, Myra, are you back again?” in¬ 
terrupts the coarse voice of Mrs. Cray, as 
she appears at the kitchen door, with her 
sleeves lucked up to her elbows, and wip¬ 
ing ber steaming arms and bauds upon her 
canvas apron. “ When did you reach?” 

“About an hour ago,” says the giri, 
wearily. 

“And no wiser than yon went, Ireckon?” 

“No wiser than I went!” 

“In course not; you’re a fool for going. 
Trapesing about the country in that fashion 
after a wild-goose eliase, when you ought 
to stop at home and luok after the 
children !” 

“ 1 shall stop now.” 

“I'm glad to hear it, I'm sure. I’ve 
been worked to death, between the brats 
and the linen, since you went. Alul there’s 
been line changes up at the Court, too. 
The colonel’s brought home his lady; and 
a nice looking creetur she is, so I hear 
(Joel's seen her—lie call tell you); and old 
Mother Quekell’s gone off in a huff. So 
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much the better; I don’t wish her good 
luck, for one; and if 1 see a chance of get¬ 
ting back the Court washing, why, I shall 
do it, particular if the colonel’s lady is 
what Joel seems to think her. Why, Joel, 
lad, what’s up with you? You look as if 
you’d had a crack on the head.” 

u You'd better ask Myra,” replies Joel, 
sullenly. 

“Why, you’re never at loggerheads 
again, and she not home an hour! Here, 
Polly, lass, bring Tommy over to me, and 
go and see about setting out tea in the 
back kitchen. The kettle aint filled yet. 
And you sit there,” she continues, to the 
unfortunate Tommy, as she bumps him 
handsomely down on the stone floor to en¬ 
force her command, and leaves him there 
whimpering. At the sound of the child’s 
voice Myra raises her eyes quickly, and 
glances at him; then turns away, with a 
heavy sigh, and resumes her former posi¬ 
tion. 

“ What’s up between you?” demands 
Mrs. Cray of her niece, when she has time 
to revert to the subject in hand. “I sup¬ 
pose Joel don’t like your ways of going on, 
and so you're huffed at it.” 

“ It isn’t that,” replied Myra. u Joel 
wants me to do what’s impossible, and he’s 
angry because I tell him so.” 

“ I wauts her to be my wife, mother— 
that’s the long and short of it. I want her 
to give up running back’ards and forrards 
after a will-o’-the-wisp (for if she found 
that fine gentleman as her mind is bent 
upon to-morrer, he’d no more marry her 
than he would you), and bide here at 
Priestley, and bring up an honest man’s 
children. She knows as I’ve hankered 
after her for years, and that I’d make her 
a good husband, and never throw nothing 
of what’s gone in her teeth. But she’s put 
me off with saying it’s impossible. What 
do you think of that?” 

“I think she must be out of her mind 
not to jump at it. Why, here comes as 
good a fellow as ever worked for his bread, 
and offers to bemean himself by looking 
over all your tricks and makiug an honest 
woman of you, and you wont have him. 
You must be mad!” 

“ Perhaps I am, aunt; but I cannot help 
it.” 

“Don’t talk such rubbish—(sit down 
when I tell you, will yer? or I’ll give yer 
something to remember mo byl”) This 


par parenihese to the little scapegoat Tom¬ 
my, who has dared to rise. Mrs. Cray does 
not only promise—she performs; and the 
child does not only whimper this time—he 
roars. 

Myra springs up hastily and snatches 
him from her aunt’s hands. 

“ How can you be so cruel ? You treat 
him like a dog!” 

“ Well, he aint of much more value, nor 
half so much use. He cumbers up the 
place terrible, and is a deal of trouble with 
his violent ways. I’ve said more than once 
lately that he’s more bother than he’s 
worth.” 

“Anyways, you’re paid for him,” retorts 
the other. 

“ Do you think I’d keep him without?” 

“Well, you mightgive a little feeling for 
the money, then. You’ll split the child’s 
head open some day.” 

“And a good job, too, if I did. He aint 
likely to be missed.” 

The younger woman's breast heaves, but 
she does not answer. 

Joel tries to make peace between them. 

“Come! don’t you think no more about 
It, Myra. His ’ed aint split this time, and 
mother says more than she means.” 

“I don’t know that, Joel,” says Mrs. 
Cray. “ If she scorns you, nothing can’t 
be too bard for her.” 

“Xothing has ever been too hard for 
her.” 

“ Nothing has ever been too bard for me 
—in your opinion,” replies Myra. “ I wish 
I was goue, and out of it all—that Idol 0 
my God!” and with that commences 
•weeping afresh. But her weakness is soon 
interrupted by her aunt’s hurried remon¬ 
strance. 

“Come, now, shake yourself up, girl! 
There’s quality coming up the path. Here, 
Joel, who can it be?” 

“ Blest if it aint the colonel’s lady!” 

And before they have time to more than 
realize the fact, Irene’s tap has sounded on 
the half-opened door, and her voice is ask¬ 
ing for admission. Joel, very red in the 
face, stands bolt upright in the chimney- 
place. Myra hastily passes her hand across 
her eyes, and turns her head another way, 
whilst Mrs. Cray advances to receive the 
visitor with her forgiving nurse-child hid¬ 
ing his head in her skirts. 

“Are you Mrs. Cray ?” demands Irene.* 

“Yes mum.” Mrs. Cray, remembering 
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her last interview with Mrs, Quekett, and 
ignorant as to what dealings the Court 
people may now wish to have with her, is 
rather stiff and reserved at first, and stands 
upon her dignity. 

“ I have come to ask if you can do me a 
favor, Mrs. Cray. I have some friends 
staying with me who want some muslin 
dresses got up in a hurry for a flower-show 
at Fenton, and the Court laundress cannot 
undertake to let us have them by Wednes¬ 
day. Could you?” 

“ Well, that depends a deal upon what 
they are like, mum,” replies Mrs. Cray; 
whereupon follows a vivid description of 
puffs, and flounces, and laces, quite un¬ 
necessary to the well-doing of ray story. 

“ I don’t see why I shouldn’t give you 
satisfaction, mum,” is the laundress’s con¬ 
cluding sentence; “for it wont he the first 
time as I’ve worked for the Court gentle¬ 
folk by a many.” 

** Indeed l I never heard your name till 
this afternoon, when my maid mentioned 
it to me.” 

“That’s likely enough, mum. I don’t 
suppose you would go to hear it mentioned, 
but I worked for the Court for four years 
all the same. And it was a hard day for 
me, with all my poor children (six of them, 
if there’s one), when I got turned away for 
asking my due.” 

“Who turned you away, Mrs. Cray?” 

“Why, bless you, mum, Mrs. Quekett, as 
was mistress of the Court then—who else 
should have done it?—and only because 1 
wanted my three weeks’ money, as I be¬ 
lieve was lining her own pockets all the 
time. It’s been a heavy loss to me, mum. 
But where’s the use of talking, when a 
woman like that, as no one in the village 
has a good word for, is queen, and nothing 
less? You’ll hardly believe it, mum, but 
she ordered me straight out of the house 
then aud there, and forbid even the ser¬ 
vants to send me their bits of things—and 
that was a couple or more pounds a quarter 
out of my pocket, let alone the other.” 

Irene grows rather red during this ha¬ 
rangue, and stands with her eyes on the 
floor, trying to break the tip of her parasol 
by Paging it into a dusty crevice between 
the flags. She does not relish hearing this 
common woman speak the truth, and as 
soon as there is a break in the conversa¬ 
tion she resents it. 

“Well, Quekett is not mistress of the 


Court now, Mrs. Cray, as I suppose I need 
not tell you; and her likes and dislikes are 
nothing whatever to me. We shall often 
have friends staying with us, and the wash¬ 
ing is likely to be more than oar laundress 
cau do. At all events, I can promise yon 
shall have back the servants’ linen; and, if 
I am satisfied with the way in which yon 
get up the dresses I speak of, you shall 
have some of mine, also.” 

“ O thank you, mum, kindly! I saw you 
was a real lady the minute I set eyes on 
you; and as for my son there, who’s seen 
you a many times, ‘Mother,* he says to 
me—■” 

“Yes, yes!” interrupts Irene, anxious to 
cut short so embarrassing an eulogium; 
“ and I shall be sure to have the dresses by 
"Wednesday, shall I not? 5 * 

“We can let the lady have them by 
Wednesday, can’t we, Myra?” says Mrs. 
Cray, appealing to her niece. “This is 
Monday, and you feels well enough to help, 
don’t you?” 

“Yes, I’ll help,” is the listless answer. 

“Is that your daughter? Is she ill?” 
demands Irene. 

“ She’s my niece, mum, and but a poor 
creetur just now—there’s no denying of 
it.” 

“ Indeed, she does look very ill,” says 
Irene, sympalhizingly, as she approaches 
Myra’s side, and gazes with sad interest at 
the girl’s hollow cheeks and staring eyes, 
in which the traces of tears are still visible. 
“ Do you suffer any pain ?** 

At first Myra is disposed to answer rude¬ 
ly, or not at all. She is sensitively alive to 
the fact of her altered appearance, and al¬ 
ways ready to take umbrage at any allusion 
made to it; but she looks up into the sweet 
kind face that is bent over hers, and feels 
forced to be courteous even against her 
own will. 

“ None now; sometimes I do.” 

“Where is it? You do not mind my 
asking, do you? Perhaps I might send you 
something that would do you good.” 

“Here!” replied Myra, pressing her 
hand just below her collar-bones; “at 
night, when the cough’s bad, and I can’t 
sleep for it. I sometimes feel as though I 
should go mad with the pain here.” 

“And what kind of a pain is it?” 

“ It’s just a gnawing—nothing more; and 
Tm a little sore sometimes.” 

“And she can’t eat nothing, poor dear,” 
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Interposes Mrs. Cray. “ Slie turns against 
meat and pudding as though they was 
poison; but she drinks v.ater by the gallon. 
I'm 6ure the buckets of water as that girl 
have drunk—” 

“ And does not washing make you 
worse?” again inquires Irene. 

** Sometimes; but 1 don’t stand at it long 
—1 caif L*’ 

“And how do you employ your time, 
then, Myra?’’ 

“Tin just home from a job in London, 
ma’am.. I’m good at keeping accounts, 
and such like—it’s wliat I’ve been brought 
up to; but it tried uie rather this hot 
weather, and I’m glad to be back in Priest¬ 
ley again.” 

“She aint fit for nothing of that soit 
now,” interpolates Mvs. Cray. 

“ 1 <ku*e hut. She must take care of 
herself till she gets stronger,” says Irene, 
cheerfully. “ I will send you some soup 
from the Court, Myra—perhaps that will 
tempt you to eat. And are you fond of 
reading? Would you like to have some 
hooks? ’ 

“ O, she’s a fine scholar, mum !*’ again 
puts in Mrs. Cray. “ Many aud many’s the 
time I’ve thought we’d given her too much 
laming; but her poor uncfe that’s dead 
and gone used to say—” Here she inter¬ 
rupts herself to give her skirls a good 
shake. ** Get out of that, do, you varmint! 
Wliat do you mean Oy hanging cm to me 
after that fashion?”—which adjuration is 
succeeded by the appearance of Tommy’s 
curly head and dirty face in the full light 
of day. 

“ Whose child is that?” cries Irene, sud¬ 
denly. 

The question is so unexpected, that no 
one smiis inclined Vo answer it. Joel 
changes feet awkwardly upon the hearth, 
which he has never quilled, and Myra turns 
round in her chair aud looks full into 
Irene's face, whose eyes are riveted upon 
the child, still clinging for protection to 
the skirts of his nurse. 

Mis. Cray is the first to find her tongue. 

“ What! this boy, mum, us is hanging on 
mygownd in this iU-conveuieut fashion? 
Put lor! children will be children,” she 
continues, as she puls her baud on Tom¬ 
my’s head and pushes him forward for 
Irene’s better inspection. “ Well, he’s not 
mine, though I look on him most as my 
own. To tell truth, he's a uuss-cliild.” 


“A nurse-child I You are paid for keep¬ 
ing him; but who, then, are his parents?” 

“ They’re very respectable people, mum 
—quite gentlefolks, as you may say. I 
think his pa’s in the grocery line; but I 
couldn’t speak for certain. My money is 
paid regular, and that’s all I have to look 
after.” 

4i O,of course—of course! And—what 
is his name ?” 

“He’s called Tommy, mum. Go and 
speak to the lady. Tommy.” 

44 But his surname?” 

44 Well, we haven’t much call here to use 
his oilier name, mum, aud I’m sure it’s 
almost slipped my memory. What’s the 
name as the gentleman writes as owns 
Tommy, Joel?” she continues, appealing 
in rather a conscious manner to her son. 

44 1 don’t know. You’d better ask Myra,’’ 
he replies, gruffly. 

44 Brown,” says Myra, quickly; “ the 
child’s name is Brown. You might go to 
remember as much as that, aunt.” 

“O, it doesn’t signify!” interrupts Irene, 
wlio perceives she has stumbled on an un¬ 
welcome subject; “it is of no conse¬ 
quence.” And then, in her fresh summer 
dress, she kneels dowc on the uncovered 
stone door, that has been trampled by 
dusty feet all day long. 44 Come here, 
Tommy. Wont you come and speak to 
rue ? Look what pretty things 1 have here.” 
And she dangles her watchchain, with its 
bunch of glittering charms, before his eyes. 

Tommy cannot resist the bait. Curiosity 
casts out fear, aud in another moment his 
deep blue eyes are bent greedily upon the 
flashing baubles, whilst his dirty little Au¬ 
gers are leaving their dull impress upon 
pencil-case, and locket, and seal. 

“ O dear, mum, lie aint lit as you should 
touch him; and his feet are trampling the 
edge of your gound. Here, Jenny, make 
haste anil put Tommy under the pump till 
the lady looks at him.” 

“No, no, pray don’t! He is doing no 
harm.” 

Bo the dirty little fellow is left in peace, 
whilst the lady takes stock of his eyes, aud 
mouth, and hair. Once, In his ecstasy at 
fimling a gold fish amongst her treasures, 
he raises his eyes suddenly to hers, and she 
darts forward as suddenly and kisses him. 
Then, becoming aware that she has done 
something rather out of the common, and 
that Mrs. Cray, and Joel, and Myra are 
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looking at Tier with surprise, Irene rises to 
Iier feet, dragging the bunch of charms far 
out of disappointed Tommy's reach, and, 
■with a heightened color, stammers some¬ 
thing very like an apology. 

*’ I like little children,’' she says, hur¬ 
riedly 5 ** and—and—he has very blue eyes. 
Are you fond of lollipops, Tommy ?” 

“I want the fise,” says Tommy, from 
behind Mrs. Cray's gown again. 

“O fie! then you can’t have it. Now 
be’ave yourself, or Til give you a good 
hiding,” is the gentle rejoinder. 

Irene feels very much inclined to give 
him the “ fiss,” but has sufficient sense to 
know it would be a very foolish thing to 
do; so she takes a shilling out of her purse 
instead. 

“See, Tommy; a beautiful bright new 
shilling! Wont you go and buy some lolli¬ 
pops with it?” 

Tommy advances his hand far enough to 
grab the coin, and tkeu retreats in silence. 

“Say ‘thankye' to the lady,” suggests 
Mrs. Cray. 

But Tommy is duirb. 

“Say ‘thankye' at once; d’ye hear?” 
And a good shake is followed by an equally 
good cuff on the small delinquent’s head. 

“O, don’t strike him!” cries Irene, ear¬ 
nestly—“pray don’t strike him; he is hut 
a baby. Poor little Tommy! I am sure 
lie will say thank you when he knows me 
belter.” 

“You’re too good to him, mum; you 
can’t do nothing with children without 
hitting ’em now and then; which you will 
find when you have a young family of your 
own.” 

“ I must go now. My friends are waiting 
for me,” says Irene, whose color has risen 
at the last allusion. “ Good-evening, Mrs. 
Cray. Send up for the dresses to-night, 
and the cook shall give you some soup at 
the same time for your niece.” 

But she has not long stepped over the 
threshold before Myra is afier her; and 
they meet by the ivy-covered well. 

“You’ll—-you'll—be coming this way 
again, wont you?’ says the girl, panting 
even with that slight effort. 

“ If you wish it, certainly. Would you 
like me to come and see you, Myra?” 

“ Very inu*U. There are few faces here 
look at me as yours does.” 

“ P°or girl! theu I will come, with 
the greatest pleasure.” 


“ Soon?” 

“Very soon.” And so they part; and 
Irene joins Mary Cavendish and Oliver 
Kalston, who have been walking up and 
down the green lane outside the cottage, 
waiting for her. 

“ What a time you’ve been I” 

“ Have I ? There’s a poor young woman 
there in a consumption, or something of 
the sort, who interested me. And such a 
dear little child! a nurse-child of Mrs. 
Cray’s. I stayed to talk to them.” 

“ How long is It since you developed a 
love for children, Irene?” says Mary Cav¬ 
endish, laughing. « f did not think they 
were at all in your line.” 

“I never disliked them; and this baby 
has such beautiful earnest eyes.” 

“ It is remarkable what lovely eyes some 
of the children of the poor have. Ire- 
member, when I was in Berwick—■'* 

“ Let us gel over the stile here; it leads 
to the Court by a much shorter way,” ex¬ 
claims Irene, interrupting her cousin in the 
rudest manner in the world. But so is 
Miss Cavendish always Interrupted if she 
ventures to make tlie slightest reference to 
her visit of the summer. She has been 
dying, heaps of times, to relate all ihe 
glories of that period to Irene, but she has 
never been able to advance further than 
the fact that they took place. The mere 
name of Berwick is sufficient to send Mrs. 
Mordaunt out of the room or—as in the 
present instance—over the stile. 


Irene cannot get the remembrance of 
poor Myra’s hollow features and attenuated 
figure out of her head. It foi ms the staple 
subject of her conversation at the dinner- 
table, and she talks of it all the evening. 
While her guests are rambling about the 
gardens and shrubbery; and she is sitting 
on a bench with her husband in the dusk, 
and flirting with him in her little quiet way. 

“ It Is very sad,” says Colonel Mordaunt, 
for about the fiuielh lime, “and I’m very 
glad that you should have fallen in with 
her, my dear. It is in such cases that the 
rich can do so lunch to help the poor. 
Sickness is bad enough to bear when we 
are surrounded by every luxury; it must bo 
twice as hard when one is deprived of the 
necessaries of life.” And he continues to 
puff solemnly into the evening air, while 
his arm tightens round the waist of his 
wife. 
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“Yes,” says Irene, leaning up against 
him; “ and you should see how thin and 
pale she is, Philip. Her bones look as 
though they were coming through her skin. 
And she has no appetite, her aunt says. 
I have ordered cook to send her down some 
soup and jelly.” 

“ Quite right. I am afraid you would 
find several more In the same condition if 
you were to look for them. Country poor 
are too proud to beg.” 

“ I will make a point of looking. But I 
never saw any one so terribly thin before. 
And her eyes are hollow, poor thing P’ 

“ You seem to have taken a gre.at fancy 
to this girl, Irene.” 

“She has awakened a great interest in 
me, though I cannot tell why. She seems 
more than ill—she looks unhappy.’* 

“And have you told Colonel Mordaunt 
about the child you took such a fancy to?” 
laughs Mary Cavendish, who is loitering 
near enough to hear the last words. “ It*s 
a new thing for Irene to be running after 
babies, isn’t it, Colonel Mordaunt?” 

Irene Hushes; it is not so dark but he 
can see the change, and a new tenderness 
creeps over him. 

“What baby, darling?” he says, as he 
presses her closer to him. Irene is vexed 
at tlie turn in the conversation; she is not 
a hit sentimental, and she cannot affect to 
be so. 

“ It was not a baby,” she replies, almost 
curtly; “ it was a big child of two or three 
years old.” 

“And you took a fancy to it—why ?” 

Colonel Mordaunt’s “ why” has a totally 
different bearing to the “why” that falls 
upon Irene’s ears. She grows scarlet, and 
almost starts away from him. 

“Why!—why! for no particular reason 
1 only—because—I don’t care for children 
in general, I know—but—but—” 

Whilst she is hammering out a reason¬ 
able answer, her husband supplies it. 

“ But you thought,” he whispers, close 
into her ear, “ that some day you might 
possess such a child of your own, Irene.” 

“ I—I thought— Good heavens, no! I 
never thought anything of the kind P’ she 
exclaims, aloud. And then, out of sheer 
nervousness, she laughs. The laugh grates 
on Colonel Mordaunt’s ear; he draws him¬ 
self away, not offended, but hurt. 

“ If such a prospect holds no charms for 
you, Irene, you might keep the unpleasant 


truth to yourself. It is not necessary to 
laugh at me.” 

“Laugh!—did I laugh?” she replies, 
still tittering. “ I’m sure I didn’t know it. 
I don’t think I quite know what I did do.” 
And with this, the incomprehensible crea¬ 
ture falls to crying, not heavily, but in a 
smart little shower of tears that savor 
strongly of the hysterical. Colonel Mor¬ 
daunt does not know what to make of it; 
he has been little used to women, and this 
one seems to him, at times, a mystery; but 
he adopts the safe course; he throws his 
arms about her neck and begs her not to 
think any more about it. And, apparently, 
Irene adopts his advice, for she dries her 
eyes, and flits away from his side, and the 
nest minute he hears her light laugh ring¬ 
ing out through the shrubbery at some jest 
of Oliver Balston’s. 

They are a very happy party at Fen Court 
now; even Isabella Mordaunt seems to 
have crept out of her shell, and to dare to 
enjoy herself after a demurely quiet fash¬ 
ion. And as for Colonel Mordaunt, he has 
been a different man since rid of the pres¬ 
ence of the awful Mrs. Quekett. Mot that 
he was quite himself for some days after 
the housekeeper’s summary departure. A 
gloomy dread seemed hanging over him at 
that time, for which Irene was unable to 
account. But at the end of a fortnight, 
Mrs. Queketl’s temper having evaporated 
with change of air, she thought fit to send 
her master a letter, written as though 
nothing unpleasant had happened between 
them, which intimated her whereabouts, 
and wound up with her compliments to his 
“ good lady.” 

Colonel Mordaunt’s mind was instantly 
relieved, and the next post took back a 
lengthy epistle in reply. Irene saw neither 
of these letters, nor wished to do so; but 
she could not help observing how much 
more at ease her husband appeared to be 
after receiving and despatching them. 

And with the fear of Mrs. Queket-t’s ever¬ 
lasting displeasure lifted off his mind. 
Colonel Mordaunt became pleasanter and 
more lively than she had seen him since 
their marriage. He petted Irene all day 
long, chaffed Isabella, and appeared thor¬ 
oughly to enjoy the companionship of Oli¬ 
ver, as though, in the affection of these 
three, he had all he desired in this life to 
make him happy. 

His wife had begun to' wish that it eonld 
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go on thus forever, and that they had no 
friends coining to break in upon their do¬ 
mestic felicity. But the guests have ar¬ 
rived, and the unruffled intercourse is con¬ 
tinued, and Irene is being carried quietly 
along the stream of life as though she had 
left ail its storms behind her, and there 
were no black clouds gathering in the 
future. 

* * * * « * * 

Colonel Mordaunt is of an exceedingly 
benevolent nature; betakes great interest 
in the poor of the parish, and never neg¬ 
lects au opportunity of sympathizing with 
or relieving them; but after a while he 
does grow very sick of the name of Myra 
Cray. It appears as though his wife were 
always harping on it; every topic, from 
whatever point started, veers round, in 
some mysterious manner, to tbe sick girl at 
the laundress’s cottage; and whenever he 
misses Irene, he is sure to hear that she 
has “just run down” to the end of the 
village with a book or a pudding. At last 
he grows fidgety on the subject. 

“ You are, surely, never going out in 
this broiling sun!” he exclaims, one hot 
morning in October, as he meets his wife 
arrayed for walking, a basket of fruit on 
one arm, and a bottle of wine under the 
other. “1 cannot allow it, Irene. You 
will get fever or something of the sort; you 
must wait till the day is cooler.” 

“ O, I can’t wait, Philip,” she says, coax- 
ingly, “ for poor Myra is 60 much worse. 
She broke a blood-vessel last night, and 
they have just sent up to tell me so.” 

41 What good can you do by going 
down?” 

“ I don’t know; but I think she will feel 
my presence to be a comfort. She has 
taken a great fancy to me, you know. Be¬ 
sides, I want to carry her a few grapes.” 

“Send them by a servant. I cannot 
have you risk your health by encountering 
such fatigue for any one.” 

“ It will not fatigue; and I want to see 
Myra myself.” 

“ Take the pony-chaise, then.” 

**Mo indeed! Before your lazy grooms 
will have put the harness together, I shall 
he by her bedside.” And running past 
him, she takes her way down to the village. 

Colonel Mordaunt is vexed. He likes 
his wife to be interested in the parishion¬ 
ers, but her visits of late have been confined 
to the Crays—who are generally considered 


to be the least deserving of them alL Be¬ 
sides, he argues, the house is full of guests, 
to whom she owes more attention than is 
consonant with absenting herself from 
their company at all hours of the day. 
When they meet at luncheon, consequent¬ 
ly, he is what is termed a little “ put out" 
but she is too full of her protege to notice 
it. 

“PoorMyraP’ she sighs, as she takes 
her seat at the table. “Iam afraid there 
is little hope for her; she is so weak, she 
cannot speak above a whisper.” 

“ She oughtn’t to be allowed to speak at 
all, after having broken a blood-vessel,” 
says her husbaud, shortly. “Will you 
take a cutlet, Irene ?” 

“ No—nothing, thank you. I couldn’t 
eat; my whole mind is absorbed by the 
thought of that poor girl.” 

“ But you are not going to allow it to 
spoil your luncheon, are you?’ Banning 
about all the morning, and eating nothing 
on the top of it- The end of it will be, 
you will be ill.” 

“ Mot while there is work for me to do— 
as there ever is.” 

“Monsense! you talk of it as though ft 
were a duty. It is a much greater duty 
for you to eat when your husband asks you 
to do so.” 

“ Don’t ask me, then, dear Philip; for I 
really can’t.” 

He does not press her, but directs his at¬ 
tention to the rest of the company; whilst 
she leans back in her chair, pale, pensive, 
and almost entirely silent. 

“Youwont go out again?” he says to 
her, as the meal is concluded and theyrise 
from table. 

“ O no 1 I don’t think so.” 

“ Go, then, and lie down, my dear. You 
have been too much excited, f never saw 
you more overcome.” 

“I think I will lie down, just for-an 
hour or two. My head aches terribly.” •' 

Then his trifling annoyance vanishes, 
and he is ail sympathy and tenderness; 
supporting her up stairs with his arm 
around her waist, and coaxing and petting 
her like a sick child, until she has ex¬ 
changed her dress for a cool wrapper, and 
laid down on her bed; when he steps about 
the room, on tiptoe, like a woman, pulfing 
down the blinds, and putting everything 
within her reach that he thinks she may 
require. 
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“ I shall be back by six, my own darling,” 
he whispers, in farewell; “ and 1 hope you 
will hare had a good sleep by that time.” 

“I dare say I shall,” she murmurs, 
dreamily; and then he leaves her. At the 
appointed hour he is back again, and en¬ 
tering the room cautionsly, for fear of 
startling her, finds all the blinds drawn up, 
and Pliosbe sitting by the open window, 
stitching a rent in one of her mistress’s 
dresses. 

“Mrs. Mordaunt gone down?” he says, 
interrogatively. 

“ Yes. I believe she’s gone out, sir.” 

• “ Out I Sot out of doors again ?” 

“ 1 think so, sir. A message came up 
from Cray’s for my missus, about four 
o’clock, and she put on her things at once 
and went to them. 1 believe the young 
woman’s sent for her, sir.” 

“ Too bad 1 too bad 1” exclaims Colonel 
Mordaunt, angrily—though referring more 
to the Crays than Irene. “ But I suppose 
she will be back to dinner.” 

“ I suppose so, sir. My missus said she 
would wear a white muslin this evening, 
and I was just stitching this one together 
for her.” 

But dinner-time arrives, and they are all 
assembled in the dining-room, and still the 
mistress of the house is absent. 

“It is close npon seven; she must be 
here directly,” remarks Colonel Mordaunt, 
though uneasily. 

“A note from Mrs. Cray’s, if you please, 
sir,” says the footman, placing a crumpled 
piece of paper before him. 


He opens it and reads: 

“ D ear P ott.tr ,— Pray don’t wait dinner 
for me. It is impossible that I can come 
home just yet. Yours, Ibeke.” 

“ Serve the dinner at once I” exclaims 
Colonel Mordaunt, in a voice of real dis¬ 
pleasure, as he tears up the note into a 
dozen fragments and casts them into the 
empty grate behind him. 

[to be cojrmrcED.] 
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